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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages aim at giving some idea of the progress and present 
condition of the seven colonies of Australasia, such as may be gathered 
from an account of which statistics are the basis. Although in some 
instances the information given extends back to the very beginning of 
settlement, the year 1861 has been chosen as the starting-point of most 
of the comparisons that serve to illustrate the text. That year has 
been adopted for two reasons—first, because it may be taken as con- 
veniently introducing the present system of Australasian colonization, 
which began to take shape after the subsidence of the excitement 
following on the great gold discoveries of the fifties; and, second, 
because it was the first census year after the acquisition of responsible 
government by all the colonies except Western Australia. 


At the close of the year 1861, the population of Australasia, ex- 
cluding the uncivilised native races, numbered 1,265,898, which is less 
than that of New South Wales at the present time, and but little 
greater than that of Victoria. The increase of population from 1861 to 
1895 has been at the rate of about 3°62 per cent. per annum. During 
the greater part of this period the country largely gained by immigration ; 
indeed, the stream of population was fairly well maintained until the 
close of 1891, when it almost ceased. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
years of the greatest prosperity of Australasia have also been those when 
the country received the largest accession of population from abroad ; 
and though it cannot be said that the influx of population brought 
prosperity, it may fairly be assumed that the stream of immigration 
which was induced by the prosperity of the colonies tended to keep alive 
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and stimulate the conditions without which national progress would have 
been impossible. The following is a statement of the population at the 
close of the years stated :— 

1,265,898 

1,970,066 

2,823,459 

3,899,036 

4,238,369 


The conditions of life are more favourable in Australasia than in any 
other country. The excess of births over deaths is somewhat more than 
20 per thousand inhabitants. For the United Kingdom, it is a little 
over 12 per thousand, while the average European rate hardly reaches 
10 per thousand. 


The tonnage of shipping entered from and cleared for Great Britain 
and other ports outside of Australasia has very largely increased :— 


1,076,856 
1,279,416 
3,153,087 
6,457,050 
6,859,936 


Equally rapid has been the increase in the intercolonial shipping 
entered and cleared :— 


1,751,628 
2,950,488 
5,790,458 

11,022,485 

11,309,401 


The value of exports and imports is greatly relied upon by statisticians 
as giving a measure of a country’s progress. The external trade of 
Australasia—that is, the value of imports and exports taken together— 
was :— 

£ 
35,061,282 
39,729,016 
64,554,678 
84,651,488 
ISOG: cccsisviveccscerseveccscosssavescversse 67,606,523 
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The fall shown between 1891 and 1895 is due to a decline in values, 
and not to a decrease in the quantities of goods exchanged. The decline, 
however, has been over the whole period, as will be seen below. The 
figures represent the value of a like quantity of exports in various 


years, the prices of 1895 being taken as equalling 1,000 :-— 


1861 2,279 
1871 1,969 
1881 1,642 
1891 1,261 
1895 1,000 





It will be seen that what would have brought 45s. 7d. in 1861, 39s. 5d. 
in 1871, 32s. 10d. in 1881, and 25s. 3d. in 1891, brought only 20s. in 
1895. 

The trade between the colonies suffered also from the fall in values, 
but the volume was well maintained. The imports and exports, taken 





together, were :— 


£ 
1861 17,166,925 
1871 29,745,068 
1881 37,156,289 
1891 60,114,797 
1895 47,231,360 





From the earliest days wool has been the great staple of Australasia. 


The wool clip is nearly all exported, and the total for each period was :— 
lb. 
Gs ceuaaaunapcmeaneessseas 84,636,800 
sciences 216,394, 365 
RARE oSOee 378,738,600 
707,253,689 
710,637,792 







Australasia is eminently a pastoral country. It contains nearly one- 
fourth of the sheep of the world, as well as more cattle and horses in 
proportion to the population than any other country, while the numbers 


of its flocks are still increasing :— 

Sheep. Cattle. Horses. Swine. 
23,741,706 4,039,839 459,970 362,417 
49,773,584 4,713,820 782,558 737,477 
78,063,426 8,709,628 1,249,765 903,271 
124,547,937 11,861,330 1,785,835 1,154,553 
111,626,874 12,892,435 1,917,221 1,144,628 
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The total value of pastoral property, excluding land devoted to grazing, 
is £240,116,000, while the value of stock alone, including swine, is 
£111,700,000. Australasia has long maintained with Europe a trade in 
preserved meats, but the more important industry of chilled or frozen 
meat was initiated in 1882. The value of meat products exported was:— 


[SSM iescaassssnccrssaisedesssonsetaeetss 5 349,928 
1 ER ocdonooceceencEnrser-crcanaaranencra: 1,725,322 
USOD ices trace caruscsveverereseaceose cree: 2,973,543 
The description of the export was :— 
Chilled or Frozen. 
Beef. Mutton and Lamb. Preserved Meats. 
ewt. ewt. lb. 
PSS) oc esc cusatesveseh Ureandenese 9,980 15,517,200 
NSO eanndaianieerte: 155,616 1,150,730 16,415,821 
Le a enceenrmesastiquas 626,289 1,587,044 52,891,375 


Dairying for export is also an industry of recent establishment, and 
one which has the promise of a great future. The growth of the trade 
may be gauged from the following figures, showing the export of butter 
to the United Kingdom :— 





lb. 
1881... 815,841 
1891... seasess 7,440,577 
LOO oN asccostesseckioestecccossisecsestees 34,297,627 
DOOD rreccuecussceaasueotevh castaveuecwsers 30,488, 982 


The area devoted to the plough has increased sixfold since 1861 :— 
Acres under crop. 

1,368,076 

2,686,E18 

5,551,513 

6,790,462 

7,700,623 





If to the land under crop be added that laid down under permanent 
artificially-sown grasses, the area would be more than doubled. The 
grass lands sown during the same years covered the following areas :— 

Acres. 

173,144 

919,497 
4,348,742 
8,112,485 
9,921,703 
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The principal cultivation is wheat, which covers more than half the 
area under crop. The following figures, which include permanent 


grasses, relate to 1895-6 :— 











Acres. 

Wheat for grain ..... ....ceeeeeeree oes 3,780,799 
Oat eevee cccacsccsteacerssceserecs oceans : 693,161 
Maize 332,628 
Other Grain Crops .....:..:..0seeeeeee 148,556 
Potatoes 139,015 
VineS......<:.: 59,570 
ay aca cesdecseseaee cantectetacoun-eseeree 1,549,385 
Other Crops..........c:seceeeerecee seers 997,509 
Permanent GrasseS......ssceceeree cers 9,921,703 

otal eeses-sscteeecieen oot 17,622, 326 


Though exporting in an average season not more than 13 million 
bushels of wheat, Australasia ranks sixth amongst the export countries 
of the world. 

The present annual yield of the mines may be set down at £13,500,000, 
and the average for the last forty years has been somewhat over eleven 
millions sterling a year. From 1852 to 1895 there has been a total 








production of £489,246,620 thus made up :— 
£ 
GoldO es: seacasssucecssrsceereserseernsse 379,381,660 
Silver and Silver-lead...... ........ 23,204,935 
Copper? aceien w.ceses-eseesianniescins sens 27,231,217 
DIN vesecatsonseseesatesseotsesesen ass .. 17,860,332 
Woalaye-kaceessaneses 38,510,715 
Other Minerals 3,557,761 
The production at various periods was :-— 
£ | 
11,543,000 | 
11,063,000 
13,450,690 





13,385,041 


The value of the produce of the mines, fields, farms, forests, and 
workshops for 1895 averaged £25 4s. 4d. per head of total population. 
In previous years this figure has been greatly exceeded. The following 
are the total values of production for the years named :— 


£ 
56,439,000 
87,606,000 
117,604,900 
103,672,000 





The fall from 1891 to 1894-5 
actual quantities produced have largely increased. 


return for 1894— 


x 


is due to a fall in prices, as the 
Distributing the 


5 under the generally recognised branches of produc- 


tion, the value assignable to each was :— 


Agriculture 
Pastoral Industries 
Dairying, &c. 
Mineral Production 


Forests and Fisheries ... 


Other Industries 


£ 
15,975,000 
34,304,000 
11,695,000 
13,476,000 
2,915,000 
25,307,000 


£103,672,000 


Compared with the population, the production of Australasia is not 


exceeded, or even closely approached, by any other countr y; and in 


regard to total value is surpassed only by the United Kingdom, France, 


Germauy, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Spain in Europe, and by the 


United States of America. 


The revenue of the governments of the seven colonies falls little 
below £30,000,000, which is about one-third that of Great Britain 
and Ireland, although the population of the colonies is hardly more than 


one-tenth. 


In Australasia, however, practically all the railways belong 


to the State, and the revenue from this source is over £9,000,000. 


The total public revenue was :— 


£ 
6,186,440 
9,269,765 
20,512,233 
29,911,930 
28,539,239 


The principal sources of revenue may be summarised as follows .— 


Taxation—Customs and Excise ... 


Railways and Tramways 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Pablie-Lands ......scsccesee.. 


Other Revenue 


£ 
7,970, 876 
3,221,944 
9,294,662 
2,226,212 
3,702,420 
2,123,125 


£28,539,239 
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The public debt of the colonies is very heavy, averaging £52 1s. 4d. 
per inhabitant; however, the greater part of it was incurred for the 
purpose of providing funds for the construction of railways and other 
revenue-yielding works. The following shows the use to which the 
borrowed money was put :— 








£ 

Ra WAY) cceccstssccewosrecccetcovecests 128,197,705 

Water Supply and Sewerage ...... 19,959,333 

Telegraphs! ci.c.sssc-sscesseseseesesstess 3,718,741 
Roads, Bridges, and MHarbour 

IWOPES  reccsscrccsteoceresaceentscees 18,549,617 

Other 'Servicess.c.:sicscstesssccsasssesss 35,950,903 

Potaliccccscssselveccectesassess 206,376,299 


The annual interest and charges upon the public debt amount to 
£8,765,000, while the net revenue obtained from works constructed 
from loan funds is about £4,022,000, leaving a net liability of £4,743,000 
per annum. The increase of Australasian indebtedness may be traced 
in the following figures :— 

£ 
11,899,951 
39,040,871 
95,965,582 
ASOD eectcscvocssovsssessgccsessseccanssoe=s 193,962,687 
USO rstercacoraccssnccdereneeunecenetssite si 222,795,865 





The deposits in ordinary banks and savings institutions now reach a 
total of £130,246,495, which, however, is somewhat smaller than in 
1891, owing to losses and withdrawals consequent on the financial panic 
of May, 1893. The total deposits in all banks were :— 


£ 
TSG): cecsecesnasesesrsswersenseusearsseasase 16,067,584 
LSP svecesadecerstecedproneccsscrtsessras 28,833,761 
TSST i erccnvscee Beaurereecateccseseseneenses 72,203,796 
UBOU Frewvesseccea cessceussnsissseescerss sees 138,402,730 
TSQ5=Gi Wrssesceaccenscarsccecsuscssesesnees 130,246,495 


The increase over the whole period has been marvellous, and the 
accumulation of £31 per head is not equalled in any other country. 


Australasia now boasts railways open to the extent of 13,814 miles, 
nearly all of which are the property of the State. The length of line 
just mentioned is equal to 1 mile to every 223 square miles of territory, 
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and to every 310 inhabitants. Compared with population, Australasia 
is better served than even the United States, and equally served with 
the Dominion of Canada. The mileage open was :— 


243 
1,135 





Equally rapid has been the progress of telegraphic construction, but 


the following figures must be accepted as approximate only :— 
4,100 
12,800 
29,428 
44,855 
47,618 





The number of messages received and despatched in 1895 was, in 
round numbers, 8,500,000, or two per inhabitant. In the United 


Kingdom the average is 1-8. No other country approaches these figures. 


The facilities afforded by the Post Office are very largely availed of. 
Nearly 200,000,060 letters and post-cards, 104,000,000 newspapers, and 
37,000,000 packets are annually carried—figures which, when taken 
together and compared with the population, are largely in excess of 
those of any other country ; but in the matter of letters alone 
Australasia is surpassed by the United Kingdom. 


In regard to social condition, there has been a very material improve- 
ment in the population of these colonies. From 1861 to 1895 popula- 
tion increased between three and four-fold, while serious crime, as 
evidenced by convictions in the Superior Courts, has only increased 
one-fourth. “; The spread of education has been very marked. Out of 
every 10,000 children between 5 and 15 years, there could read and 


write in :— 
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If the marriage registers be turned to, still more convincing testimony 
to the spread of education will be found. Out of 10,000 persons married, 
the illiterates were : 

,460 
sot 

538 
2 


20 

166 
and even of the present small residuum of illiterates, the larger number 
were not born in Australasia. 


The foregoing figures illustrate some of the phases of Australasian 
progress dealt with in this book. The general plan adopted in previous 


editions has been foilowed in the present issue. The reader’s attention 


is directed to the appendix, which comprises a set of tables correspond- 


ing with the various sub-divisions of the work, and forming a synoptical 
view of the progress of each colony since 1861. In some cases these 
tables contain later particulars than it was found possible to embody in 
the text. 


TAC: 
Sydney, September 10, 1896. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


HE first settlement in New South Wales, the oldest of the seven 
colonies of Australasia, was effected by an expedition under the 
command of Captain Arthur Phillip, who landed at Botany Bay on the 
19th January, 1788, and formally took possession of the whole continent. 
Botany Bay being found unsuitable, the fleet was brought round to Port 
Jackson, and the city of Sydney founded on the 26th January of the 
same year. New South Wales was proclaimed a colony on the 7th 
of the following month, and its boundaries were defined as extending 
from Cape York, the northern extremity of Queensland, 10° 37’ south 
latitude, to South East Cape, the most southerly point of Tasmania, 
43° 39’ south latitude, and from the 135th degree of east longitude to 
the east coast, including the adjacent islands. The boundaries thus 
defined include the whole of the territories now known as New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, and about half of the area 
of South Australia. Though the colony was originally a penal settle- 
ment, there was an influx of free immigrants from the first, and after the 
abolition of transportation in 1840 all traces of the penal element were 
rapidly lost. The Constitution Act of New South Wales was assented to 
on the 16th July, 1855, and proclaimed on the 24th November of the 
same year; and the first representative Parliament was opened on the 
22nd May, 1856. The boundaries of the colony at the date of proclamation 
included that portion of the continent now known as Queensland, but did 
not take in Victoria, which had been made a separate colony in 1851. 
Tasmania, formerly known as Van Diemen’s Land, was colonised from 
New South Wales, and was intended to serve the purpose of a subsidiary 
penal settlement. Lieutenant Bowen, in charge of an expedition des- 
patched from Sydney, took possession of the island on the 12th September, 
1803, and formed a settlement on the east bank of the Derwent River, at 
Risdon ; but the actual commencement of colonisation dates from Feb- 
ruary, 1804, when Lieutenant-Colonel Collins established himself at Sulli- 
van’s Cove, and laid the foundations of the present city of Hobart. The 
government was administered from Sydney until the year 1825, when, in 
the month of December, Van Diemen’s Land was duly constituted an inde- 
pendent province. In May, 1853, it was officially announced that trans- 
portation had ceased, and in the following year the name of the colony was 
changed from Van Diemen’s Land to Tasmania. The Royal assent to the 
existing Constitution Act was proclaimed on the 24th October, 1855, and 
the first representative Parliament was opened on the 2nd December, 1856. 


A 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


The foundation of the colony of Western Australia dates from the 
year 1826, when Major Lockyer landed at Albany in charge of an expe- 
dition from Sydney, consisting of a detachment of the 39th Regiment 
and a number of prisoners. In 1827 Captain Stirling arrived in H.M.S. 
Success, and explored the Swan River, with a view to establishing a 
permanent settlement on its banks; in June, 1829, Captain Fremantle 
landed near its mouth ; and in the same year the town of Perth was 
founded. The Swan River Settlement, as it was known originally, 
was made a separate colony, under the name of Western Australia, on 
the Ist June, 1829, Captain Stirling being appointed the first Governor ; 
and it remained a Crown colony under the direct control of the British 
Government until the 20th October, 1890. The present Constitution. 
Act was assented to on the 15th August, 1890 ; it was proclaimed on 
the 21st October ; and the first representative Parliament was opened on 
the 30th December in the same year. 

The first attempt to settle Victoria was made in 1803. On the 7th 
October of that year Lieutenant-Colonel Collins arrived from England 
with the intention of founding in Port Phillip a convict settlement 
similar to that which had been established at Sydney. The expedition 
landed on the shores of Port Phillip, near Sorrento, and several explora- 
tions of the country were made, but in the course of a few months the 
attempt at colonisation was abandoned, as the place was believed to be 
unsuitable for settlement. For twenty years thereafter the District of 
Port Phillip continued to be neglected. In 1824 Hume and Hovell 
undertook an exploration of the territory to the south and west of the 
land then known to the settlers, reaching, it is believed, the western 
arm of Port Phillip, not far from the present town of Geelong. In 
1826 another expedition, under Captain Wright, was sent from Sydney 
to form a settlement at Western Port, but returned by order of Governor 
Darling after one year’s trial, although the reports of Hume and Hovell 
and of the officers of the military were favourable to a continuation of 
the occupation. The first permanent settlement was made in 1834, at 
Portland Bay, by Edward Henty. In May, 1835, John Batman arrived 
at Port Phillip from Launceston, Tasmania, and obtained from the 
aborigines tracts of land covering an area of 600,000 acres on the shores 
of Port Phillip and the banks of the Yarra, but these grants were after- 
wards disallowed by the Imperial Government. In August of the same 
year another party, under the leadership of J. P. Fawkner, also from 
Launceston, arrived in the Yarra, and formed a settlement on the site 
now occupied by the city of Melbourne. In 1836 Captain Lonsdale, 
who bore the title of Resident Magistrate of the District of Port 
Phillip, and was accompanied by a party of soldiers as well as the 
necessary civil officials, was despatched from Sydney by Sir Richard 
Bourke, Governor of New South Wales, for the purpose of establishing 
regular government. In 1837 the Governor himself arrived from 
Sydney, and gave the name of Melbourne to the new settlement. Port 





COLONISATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 3 


Phillip was separated from the mother colony on the Ist July, 1851, 
and became an independent province under the name of Victoria. The 
Constitution Act was proclaimed on the 23rd November, 1855, and the 
first representative Parliament was opened on the 21st November, 1856. 

South Australia was colonised in the year 1836, by immigrants who 
had arrived from England under the auspices of the South Australian 
Colonisation Company, and until a site for the settlement was chosen 
they remained at Kangaroo Island. Colonel Light, who was sent out 
to select a suitable spot for the first operations of the settlers, arrived 
in August, 1836, and after examining Nepean Bay, Port Lincoln, and 
Encounter Bay, decided upon establishing the capital where Adelaide 
now stands. Captain Hindmarsh, the first Governor, arrived at the 
close of the same year, and proclaimed the colony on the 28th December. 
At that date the northern boundary was fixed at the 26th parallel of 
south latitude, which remained the limit of the colony until July, 1863, 
when the boundary was extended northward to the seaboard. The Act 
granting Responsible Government was proclaimed on the 24th October, 
1856, and the first Parliament was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. 

In 1831 a settlement was established by the Imperial Government 
at Port Essington, under Sir Gordon Bremer. It was principally 
used as a military post and as a harbour of refuge for distressed vessels, 
but after an occupation of nineteen years it was abandoned. In 1862 
John M‘Douall Stuart, a South Australian explorer, succeeded in 
crossing the continent from Adelaide to Adam Bay on the north coast. 
He represented the country as suitable for settlement, and application 
was accordingly made to the Imperial Government for permission to 
annex the whole of the territory lying between the 26° of south latitude 
and the seaboard, and the meridians of 129° and 138° east longitude. 
This tract of territory was formally granted to South Australia in July, 
1863, and is now known as the Northern Territory of South Australia. 
In 1864 the first colonising expedition to the Northern Territory was 
despatched from Adelaide; a settlement was established at Escape Cliffs, 
Adam Bay, but the locality being found unsuitable, the colonists, in 1870, 
removed to Port Darwin, which has since remained the official centre. 
The territory is represented in the South Australian Parliament, and 
is administered by a Government Resident, who is directly responsible 
to the authorities at Adelaide. 

The first attempt at colonisation in New Zealand was made in 1825, 
by an expedition under the command of Captain Herd, who bought 
two islands in the Hauraki Gulf and a strip of land at Hokianga, but the 
attempt failed, owing to the savage character of the natives. Subse- 
quently, a settlement having grown up at what is now called Russell, 
in the Bay of Islands, in consequence of the frequent visits of whaling- 
vessels, Mr. Busby, in 1833, was appointed British Resident there. 
In 1839 the New Zealand Land Company, which had been promoted 
in England, despatched a preliminary expedition to New Zealand for 
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the purpose of treating with the natives for the purchase of land. The 
members of this expedition arrived in September of the same year, and 
established themselves at Port Nicholson; and on the 21st January, 
1840, the first body of immigrants arrived. Hight days later, Captain 
Hobson, R.N., arrived at the Bay of Islands, and on the following day 
the islands were placed under British rule, and became a dependency of 
New South Wales. On the 21st May of the same year the whole. of 
the islands were declared to be under the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
and on the 3rd May, 1841, New Zealand was established a separate 
colony. Five immigrant-ships arrived in 1840, and settlements were 
made at Wellington and Auckland. By the treaty of Waitangi, which 
was signed on-the 5th February, 1840, the native chiefs ceded the 
sovereignty of the islands to the British Crown. Disturbances, how- 
ever, soon occurred between the Maoris and the white settlers, and for 
about a quarter of a century matters were in a more or less unsettled 
state. The chief events may be thus summarised :—The Wairau mas- 
sacres occurred in June, 1843; rising headed by Honi Heki in July, 
1844; rebellion of Wiremu Kingi in March, 1860; general war with 
the Maoris commenced in 1863; serious British reverses, including the 
Gate Pah disaster, in 1864; outbreak of the Hau-hau heresy in March, 
1865; death of the chief, William Thompson, which practically closed 
the war, in 1867; rebellion under Te Kooti in November, 1868, which 
was not finally quelled until July, 1870; submission of the Maori King 
to the British Government in February, 1875. Constitutional Govern- 
ment was conferred on New Zealand in 1853, and a system by which 
the local governing power was vested in Provincial Councils, presided 
over by elective superintendents, continued until November, 1876, when 
it was abolished by an Act of the General Assembly, and Parliament 
took over the administration of all affairs other than those of a local 
character. The Constitution provides for two Houses of Legislature, as 
in the other Australasian colonies. The first session of the General 
Assembly was opened on the 27th May, 1854, but the members of the 
Executive were not responsible to Parliament. The first Ministers under 
a system of Responsible Government were appointed on the 18th April, 
1856. In February, 1865, Wellington was established as the seat of 
government, and has remained so ever since. 

Queensland, like Victoria, is an offshoot of New South Wales. In 
1825 the first convict establishment was formed at Eagle Farm, in the 
Moreton Bay district. The penal settlement came to an end in the 
year 1842, and the district was proclaimed open to free settlement. 
From that date to December, 1859, the territory was under the control 
of the New South Wales Government, the local administration being 
entrusted to a Government Resident. Its separation from New South 
Wales took place in 1859, and its Constitution was proclaimed on the 
10th December of that year. The first representative Parliament was 
opened on the 29th May, 1860. 





AREAS AND BOUNDARIES. 


yi Wee Australasian colonies comprise the continent of Australia, 

the adjacent island of Tasmania, and the islands of New Zealand. 
The group is politically subdivided into seven colonies, which, with the 
area of each, are as follow :— 





Area 


Colony. Area in acres. | in square miles. 





New South Wales 198,848,000 310,700 
Victoria “=| 56,245,760 87,884 
Queensland ..| 427,838,080 668,497 
South Australia ..| 578,361,600 903,690 
Western Australia 624,588,800 975,920 


1,885,882,240 2,946,691 
Tasmania 16,778,000 26,215 
New Zealand 66,861,440 104,471 


1,969,521,680 3,077,377 











The British Empire, exclusive of territories under protectorates and 
spheres of influence, extends over an area of 9,093,865 square miles, so 
that more than one-third of its area lies within the limits of the 
seven colonies. Australasia is more than twenty-six times as large 
as the United Kingdom; more than fifteen times as large as France ; 
more than half as large again as Russia in Europe; and almost equal in 
extent to the continent of Europe or to the United States of America. 

The mainland of Australia lies between 10° 39’ and 39° 113’ south 
latitude, and the meridians of 113° 5’ and 153° 16’ east longitude. 
Its greatest length is 2,400 miles from east to west, and its greatest 
breadth, 1,971 miles from north to south. Its area may be approx- 
imately stated at 2,946,691 square miles, and its coast-line at 8,850 miles, 
equal to 1 mile to each 333 square miles of land—the smallest proportion 
of coast shown by any of the continents. Tasmania, to the south of 
the mainland, is separated from Victoria by Bass’s Strait, about 150 
miles wide. New Zealand is opposite the south-eastern coast of 
Australia, the width of ocean intervening, known as the Tasman Sea, 
being about 1,100 miles. 
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New South Wales lies principally between the 29th and 36th 
parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st and 153rd meridians 
of east longitude. The length of the colony, from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, 
along the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles 3 while diagonally, 
from the south-west corner—where the Murray passes into South 
Australia—to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles, The seaboard 
extends over 700 miles. There are no islands of importance on the 
coast of New South Wales. Lord Howe Island, some 400 miles north- 
east of Sydney, forms a portion of the colony. Norfolk Island does 
not yet belong to New South Wales, although the Imperial Government 
proposes to hand it over to the colony for administration. 

Victoria is situated between the 34th and 39th parallels of south 
latitude, and the 141st and 150th meridians of east longitude. The 
dividing line between Victoria and South Australia was fixed as the 
141st meridian of east longitude, but through an error in survey the 
present recognised boundary falls about 14 miles west of the 141st 
meridian. The mistake tells against South Australia, and the authorities 
of that colony have been demanding for many years a re-adjustment of 
territory, but there seems little prospect of the present arrangement 
being disturbed. The extreme length of Victoria from east to west is 
420 miles, and the breadth 250 miles. The coast-line is about 600 
miles. 

Queensland extends from the llth to the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 138th to the 153rd meridian of east longitude. 
The boundary line separating the colony from South Australia extends 
northwards along the 141st meridian of east longitude as far as the 
26th parallel of south latitude, and thence along the 138th meridian of 
east longitude to the seaboard. This line also requires re-adjustment, 
the present reputed boundary being in all probability too far eastward. 
The greatest length from north to south is 1,300 miles, and the greatest 
breadth is 800 miles. The coast-line is about 2,550 miles. The coast 
of Queensland in some parts is studded with islands. The largest are 
Stradbroke and Moreton on the south-east coast 3 while Thursday 
Island, on the far north coast, is an important place of call, and has 
been strongly fortified as one of the lines of defence for the colonies of 
the eastern seaboard. 

The island of New Guinea lies close to the northern extremity of 
Queensland, being separated from the mainland by Torres’ Straits. It 
is occupied by Dutch, English, and German colonists. The British 
colony of New Guinea embraces all that group of islands lying within 
the 14lst and 155th meridians of east longitude, and the 5th and 
12th parallels of south latitude. The government is vested in an 
Administrator and an Executive Council ; and towards the expenses of 
government the three colonies on the eastern seaboard of Australia 
contribute each £5,000 annually. By an Act passed in 1887 Queens- 
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land engaged for ten years to hold itself primarily responsible for the 
whole amount of this subsidy. The area of British New Guinea is 
estimated to be 90,000 square miles, and the native population 350,000. 

South Australia extends from the 11th to the 38th parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 129th to the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The province of South Australia, properly so called, lies between the 
38th and 26th parallels of south latitude, and the 141st and 129th 
meridians of east longitude ; the Northern Territory is bounded by the 
26th and 11th parallels of south latitude, and the 129th and 138th 
meridians of east longitude. The greatest length of the colony from north 
to south is 1,850 miles, and the greatest width is 650 miles, with a sea- 
board of 2,000 miles, of which about 900 miles are washed by the 
Indian Ocean, the Arafura Sea, and the waters of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. The most important islands belonging to the colony are 
Kangaroo Island on the south coast, 85 miles long and 30 broad ; 
Melville Island, off Port Darwin, on the northern coast; Bathurst 
Tsland, separated from the last-mentioned by Apsley Straits ; and Groote 
Eyland, in the Gulf of Carpentaria. A stockade was erected by Captain 
Bremer on Melville Island in 1824, but it was abandoned in 1829. 

Western Australia consists of the country between the 14th and 
35th parallels of south latitude, and the 113th and 129th meridians of 
east longitude. The greatest length north and south is 1,450 miles, and 
the greatest width from east to west is $50 miles. The coast-line is 
about 3,000 miles. 

Tasmania is an island situated about 150 miles south of Victoria, 
from which it is separated by Bass’s Strait. It lies between 40° 33’ 
and 43° 39’ south latitude, and the meridians of 144° 39’ and 148° 23’ 
east longitude. Its greatest length from north to south is 210 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from east to west is 200 miles. There are 
several small islands which belong to the colony. Flinders’ Island, in 
Bass’s Strait, has an area of 513,000 acres, and King’s Island, the chief 
of the north-west group, contains 272,000 acres. Including the adjacent 
islands, the area of Tasmania is 26,216 square miles. 

New Zealand lies to the east of Australia, its nearest point to the 
mainland being Cape Maria van Diemen, which is about 1,100 miles 
from Sugarloaf Point, in New South Wales. New Zealand and its 
dependencies lie between the 33rd and 53rd parallels of south latitude, 
and between 166° 30’ east longitude and 173° west longitude. The 
waters known as the Tasman Sea separate the colony from the con- 
tinent of Australia. 

The North Island, or New Ulster, has a length of about 515 miles, 
by a breadth of about 250 miles. Its area is estimated at 44,467 square 
miles, and its coast-line at 2,200 miles. Wellington, the seat of Govern- 
ment, is at the southern extremity of this island. The South or, as it 
is officially called, the Middle Island or New Munster, has a length 
of about 525 miles by a breadth of about 180 miles. Its area is 
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58,525 square miles, and its coast-line measures 2,000 miles. Stewart 
Island, or New Leinster, lies off the southern extremity of South 
Island, and has an area of 665 square miles; its greatest length is 30 
miles by a breadth of 25 miles. 

In 1887 a proclamation was made declaring the Kermadec I slands, lying 
between the 29th and 32nd parallels of south latitude, and the 177th 
and 180th meridians of west longitude, part of the colony of New 
Zealand. A protectorate is exercised by the Imperial Government over 
the Cook Islands or Hervey Group. The British Resident is appointed 
on the recommendation of the New Zealand Government, which also 
defrays the cost of administration. 

Including the Chatham Islands, the Auckland Islands, the Campbell 
Islands, the Bounty Islands, and many others which are dependent, the 
total area of the colony of New Zealand is estimated at 104,471 square 
miles, 








CLIMATE. 


aloe Tropic of Capricorn divides Australia into two parts. Of these, 

the northern or inter-tropical portion contains 1,145,000 square 
miles, comprising half of Queensland, the Northern Territory of South 
Australia, and the north-western divisions of Western Australia. The 
whole of New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
South Australia proper, half of Queensland, and more than half of 
Western Australia, comprising 1,932,000 square miles, are without the 
tropics. In a region so extensive very great varieties of climate are 
naturally to be expected, but it may be stated as a general law that 
the climate of Australasia is milder than that of corresponding lands 
in the Northern Hemisphere. During July, which is the coldest month 
in southern latitudes, one-half of Australasia has a mean temperature 
ranging from 40° to 64°, and the other half from 64° to 80°. The 
following are the areas subject to the various average temperatures 
during the month referred to :— 






Temperature, Fahr. Area in sq. miles. 
BB° — AO... cccorscrescsccscsccesercscreccesccsconees 30 
40° — 45°... 39,700 
45° — 50°......20. .. 88,000 
50° — 55°... .... 617,800 
55° — 60°... ..-. §81,800 
60° — 65°... .-.. 834,400 
OD —. 10%... <s-s000 .... 515,000 
JO° — TB. onesorveccesscenssevenscocsesscccsceseroaces 275,900 
TB — 80° ...ccccccocccsevecsses oncosoecsoccss coscoreos 24,500 


The temperature during December ranges from 50° to above 95° Fahr., 
half of Australia having a mean temperature below 83°. Dividing the 
land into zones of average summer temperature, the following are the 
areas which would fall to each :— 


Temperature, Fahr. Area in sq. miles 
Ori OO tcoscrisesecsascocsecscsscecies® é 
55° — 60°... 5 66,300 
60° — 65°... . 111,300 
65° — 70°... .. 74,3800 
70° — 75... .-- 362,300 
75° — 80°... .... 439,200 
60° — 85° ... 733,600 
85° — 90° .. 570,600 
90° — 95°........ .. 584,100 
BT BN OVERS ot ocacccsenasavceucosve céncsasctaxcers 135,400 


Judging from the figures just given, it must be conceded that a con- 
siderable area of the continent isnot adapted for colonisation by European 
races, The region with a mean summer temperature in excess of 95° 
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Fahr. is the interior of the Northern Territory of South Australia north of 
the 20th parallel; and the whole of the country, excepting the seaboard, 
lying between the meridians of 120° and 140° and north of the 25th 
parallel, has a mean temperature in excess of 90° Fahy. 

Climaticaily, as well as geographically, New South Wales is divided 
into three marked divisions. The coastal region, which lies between the 
parallels of 28° and 37° south latitude, has an average summer tem- 
perature ranging from 78° in the north to 67° in the south, with a winter 
temperature of from 59° to 52°. Taking the district generally, the 
difference between the mean summer and mean winter temperature may 
be set down as averaging not more than 20°, a range smaller than is 
found in most other parts of the world. The famed resorts on the 
Mediterranean seaboard bear no comparison with the Pacific slopes of 
New South Wales, either for natural salubrity or for the comparative 
mildness of the summer and winter. 

Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme points of the 
colony, in latitude 33° 51’ S., has a mean temperature of 62:9°, cor- 
responding with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and 
of Toulon, in France ; the former being in latitude 41° 22’ N., and the 
latter in 43° 7’ N. At Sydney the mean summer temperature is 71°, 
and that of winter 54°. The range is thus 17° Fahr. At Naples, where 
the mean temperature for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the 
summer temperature reaches a mean of 74°4°, and the mean of winter is 
47-6°, with a range of 27°. Thus the summer is warmer, and the winter 
much colder, than at Sydney. The highest temperature in the shade 
experienced in Sydney until the year 1896 was 106-9°, and the lowest 
winter temperature was 35-9°, giving a range of 71°. At N aples the 
range has been as great as 81°, the winter minimum falling sometimes 
below the freezing-point. The mean temperature of Sydney for a long 
series of years was—spring 62°, summer 71°, autumn 64°, and winter 54°. 

Passing from the coast to the tableland, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. Cooma, with a mean summer temperature of 65°4° and a mean 
winter temperature of 41:4°, may be taken as illustrative of the climate 
of the southern tableland, and Armidale of the northern. The first- 
named town stands in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above sea-level, and enjoys a summer as mild as either 
London or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New 
England tableland, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be 
considered as nearly perfect as can be found. The yearly average tem- 
perature is scarcely 56°5°, while the summer only reaches 67°7°, and the 
winter falls to 44-4°, a range of temperature approximating closely to 
that of the famous health-resorts in the south of France. 

The climatic conditions of the western districts of the colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have often 
been cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature 
of the coastal district or of the tableland, there may appear some 
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justification for such a reputation, but only by comparison. The climate 
of the great plains, in spite of the heat of part of the summer, is very 
healthy. The town of Bourke may be taken as an example. Seated in 
the midst of the great plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well 
the defects as well as the excellences of the climate of the whole region. 
Bourke has exactly the same latitude as Cairo, yet its mean summer 
temperature is 1:3° less, and its mean annual temperature 4° less than 
that of the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards winter tem- 
perature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter reading 
of the thermometer is 54:7°, and accompanied as this is by clear skies 
and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoyable. 

The rainfall of New South Wales ranges from an annual average 
of 64 inches at the Tweed Heads, on the northern coast, to less than 
12°5 inches in the Trans-Darling country. The coastal districts average 
about 45 inches of rain per annum; on the tableland the mean rainfall 
is 30°84 inches, but in the western interior it is as low as 17 inches. 
The average rainfall of Sydney for the thirty-five years preceding 1894 
was 50-938 inches, while in 1894 only 38-221 inches fell. 

The climate of Victoria does not differ greatly from that of New 
South Wales; the heat, however, is generally less intense in summer 
and the cold greater in winter. Melbourne, which stands in latitude 
37° 50’ S., has a mean temperature of 57°3°, and therefore corresponds 
with Bathurst in New South Wales, Washington in the United States, 
Madrid, Lisbon, and Messina. The difference between summer and 
winter is, however, less at Melbourne than at any of the places 
mentioned. The mean temperature is 6° less than that of Sydney 
and 7° less than that of Adelaide—the result of a long series of observa- 
tions being :—spring, 57°; summer, 65°3°; autumn, 58-7°; winter, 49:2°. 
The highest recorded temperature in the shade at Melbourne was 
110-7°, and the lowest, 27°. 

Ballarat, the second city of Victoria, about 100 miles west from 
Melbourne, and situated at a height of about 1,400 feet above sea- 
level, has a minimum temperature of 29°, and a maximum of 104:5°, 
the average yearly mean being 541°. Bendigo, which is about 100 
miles north of Melbourne, and 700 feet above the level of the sea, has a 
rather higher average temperature, ranging from a minimum of 312° 
to a maximum of 106-4°, the average yearly mean being 59:4°. At 
Wilson’s Promontory, the most southerly point of Australia, the 
minimum heat is 386°, and the maximum 96-4°, the average yearly 
mean being 56°7°. 

During the year 1894 the rainfall at Melbourne amounted to 22°61 
inches, and for a long series of years it averaged 25-58 inches, with an 
average of 131 days during the year on which rain fell. At Bendigo, 
during 1894, 28°81 inches fell, and 34-04 at Portland. At Wilson’s 
Promontory the rainfall was 46-65 inches. 
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As:about one-half of the colony of Queensland lies within the tropics, 
it is but natural to expect that the climate should be very warm. 
The temperature, however, has a less daily range than that of other 
countries under the same isothermal lines. This circumstance is due 
to the sea-breezes, which blow with great regularity and temper what 
would otherwise be an excessive heat. The hot winds which prevail 
during the summer in some of the other colonies are unknown in 
Queensland. Of course, in a territory of such large extent there are 
many varieties of climate, and the heat is greater along the coast than 
on the elevated lands of the interior. In the northern parts of the 
colony the high temperature is very trying to persons of European 
descent. 


The mean temperature at Brisbane, during December, January, and 
February, is about 76°, while during the months of June, J uly, and 
August it averages about 60°. Brisbane, however, is situated near the 
extreme southern end of the colony, and its average temperature is 
considerably less than that of many of the towns farther north. Thus 
the winter in Rockhampton averages nearly 65°, while the summer heat 
vises almost to 85°; and at Townsville and Normanton the average 
temperature is still higher. 


The average rainfall of Queensland is high, especially along the 
northern coast, where it ranges from 60 to 70 inches per annum. At 
Brishane 50-38 inches is the average of thirty-three years, and even on 
the plains of the interior from 20 to 30 inches usually fall every year. 
During 1894, 44-019 inches of rain fell in Brisbane, the number of wet 
days being 143. 


South Australia, extending as it does over about 26 degrees of latitude, 
naturally presents considerable variations of climate. The southern 
portions have a climate greatly resembling that of the coast of Italy. 
The coldest months are June, July, and August, during which the 
temperature is very agreeable, averaging for a series of years 53°6°, 51°7°, 
and 54° for those months respectively. On the plains slight frosts 
occasionally occur, and ice is sometimes seen on the highlands. The 
summer is the only really disagreeable portion of the year. The sun at 
that season has great power, and the temperature frequently reaches 
100° in the shade, with hot winds blowing from the interior. “The 
weather on the whole is remarkably dry. At Adelaide there are on an 
average 120 rainy days per annum; during the last fifty-six years the 
mean rainfall has been 21-08 inches per annum, while farther north the 
quantity recorded was considerably less. ‘The country is naturally very 
healthful, and in evidence of this it may be mentioned that no great 
epidemic has ever visited the colony. 


The climate of the Northern Territory of South Australia is extremely 
hot, except on the-elevated tablelands. Altogether, the temperature.of 
this part of the colony is very.similar to that of Northern Queensland, 
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and the climate is equally unfavourable to Europeans. Tt is a fact 
worthy of notice that the malarial fevers which are so troublesome to 
the pioneers of the northern parts of Australia almost, and in some cases 
entirely, disappear after the land has been settled and consolidated by 
stock. The rainfall in the extreme north, especially in January and 
February, is exceedingly heavy. Theaverage yearly rainfall in the coast 
districts is about 63 inches. 

Western Australia has practically only two seasons—the winter, or 
wet season, which commences in April and ends in October ; and the 
summer, or dry season, which comprises the remainder of the year. 
During the wet season frequent and heavy rains fall, and thunderstorms 
with sharp showers occur in the summer. The extremes of drought and 
flood experienced in the other colonies are almost unknown in Western 
Australia, but during the summer months the north-west coast is some- 
times visited by hurricanes of great violence. In the southern and early- 
settled parts of the colony the mean temperature is about 64°, but in 
the more northern portions the heat is excessive, though the dryness of 
the atmosphere makes it preferable to most tropical climates. At Perth, 
in 1894, the mean temperature was 65°, the maximum being 107° and 
the minimum 38°; and the rainfall for the same year was 23°72 inches. 
Although the heat is very great during three months of the year, the 
nights and mornings are almost always cool, and there being so little 
moisture in the air no danger arises from camping out. 

Tasmania, protected as it is by its geographical position and by the 
tempering influence of the surrounding ocean from extremes of heat of 
cold, enjoys an exceedingly genial climate. The greater part of the island 
in the settled regions is characterised by a mild and equable temperature, 
ranging between the extremes of 20° to 44° in winter and 78° to 96° in 
summer. Spring and autumn are the most pleasant seasons of the year, 
especially the latter, when the mean reading of the thermometer is about 
57°. The mean temperature of Hobart for the last fifty years has been 55°. 
The richness of its flora is an evidence of the genial nature of the climate 
of Tasmania, while the purity of its atmosphere is proved by the small 
proportion of zymotic diseases recorded in the bills of mortality. The 
hot winds of the continent of Australia are felt in the northern parts of 
Tasmania only, and even there they are greatly reduced in temperature by 
their passage across Bass’s Strait. Generally speaking, all through the 
summer months there are alternate land and sea breezes which tend to 
cool the atmosphere even in the hottest days. The climate is fresh and 
invigorating, and is much recommended as a restorative for those whcse 
constitutions have been enfeebled by residence in hotter climes. Large 
numbers of tourists in search of health visit the island every summer. 
The rainfall, except in the mountain districts, is moderate and regular. 

The average downfall at Hobart for a long series of years was 22°93 
inches, with 143 wet days per annum. In 1894 the rainfall was 27-39 
inches, on 151 rainy days. 
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The climate of New Zealand is in some respects similar to that of 
Tasmania, but the changes of weather and temperature are often very 
sudden. As the colony extends over more than 10 degrees of latitude, 
its climate is very varied. That of the North Island is somewhat similar 
to the climate of Rome, Montpellier, and Milan; while the Middle or 
Southern Island more resembles J: ersey, in the Channel Islands. The 
mean annual temperature of the North Island is 57°, and of the Middle 
Island 52°, while the yearly average of the whole colony for each season 
is as follows:—Spring, 55°; summer, 63° ; autumn, 57°; and winter, 48°. 
The mean temperature of New Zealand is lower than that of similar 
latitudes in Europe, though higher than is experienced in America on 
corresponding parallels. The mean temperature of the South or Middle 
Island is less by about 5° than that of the North Island. Snow very 
seldom lies on the ground at the sea-level in the North Island , and only 
occasionally in the South Island. The summits of Ruapehu, the highest 
mountain in the North Island, and of the great mountain chain in the 
South Island, are covered with perpetual snow from an altitude of 
7,500 feet above the level of the sea. Ice is occasionally seen in winter- 
time in all parts of New Zealand. The whole colony is subject to strong 
breezes, which frequently culminate in gales. The rainfall during 1894 
varied very much at the several observing stations. At Auckland it 
amounted to 41-110 inches, while at Wellington it reached as high as 
51-006 inches. At Lincoln, on the east coast of the Middle Island, 
near Christchurch, only 29-844 inches fell; at Dunedin, on the same 
coast, but more to the south, there was a fall of 39-436 inches ; and at 
Hokitika, on the west coast of the South Island, a rainfall of no less than 
115-890 inches was recorded. Periods of lasting drought are almost 
unknown in the colony ; indeed, it is very seldom that the records of 
any station show the lapse of a whole month without rain. The number 
of days in the year on which rain fell varied from 181 at Hokitika 
to 117 at Lincoln. 

The following table illustrates the rainfall of Australasia :— 





























Rainfall area in square miles. 
Rainfall. 

Australia. Tasmania. |New Zealand.| Australasia. 
Under 10 inches ...| 1,219,600 | ........- | 1,219,600 
10 to 20 ,, ---| 843,100 9,440 | 852,540 
20 to 30 ,, «| 399,900] ......... 469,550 
30 to 40 ,, +--| 225,700 8,380 251,490 
40 to 50 ,, ---| 140,300 | 8,380 166;090 
50 to 60 ,, sca 475000") occas 47,900 
60 to 70 ,, ...) 56,100) |... 56,100 
Above 70 ,, ; ES1OO} eee | Gocsenees 14,100 
Total:........ 2,946,700 | 28,200 | 104,470 | 3,077,370 
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Bre the nature and composition of the population of Australia at 

and for some time after its first settlement, the government and 
direction of affairs naturally rested in the hands of the Governor alone, 
and it was not until the year 1824, during the time of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, that any attempt was made to provide the Governor with 
recognised advisers. In that year the first Legislative Council was 
appointed, consisting of six gentlemen, of whom five held the principal 
official positions in the colony, the sixth being Mr. John Macarthur, the 
founder of the Australian wool industry. The first Act of Parliament 
ever passed in Australia was a measure dealing with the currency, in 
1824, Four more members were added to the Council in the following 
year, by Governor Darling, and further additions were made from time 
to time. On the 6th June, 1838, the public were first admitted to 
hear the debates, for up to that time even the reporters of the Press 
had been excluded. Thenceforth, however, the proceedings were more 
or less fully reported. 

Until 1843 the members of the Legislative Council were all nomi- 
nated by the Governor, but in that year the principle of election was 
introduced, in conjunction with that of nomination. The nominated 
members were twelve in number, six being official and six non-official. 
The elected members comprised a number of men whose names have 
become historic, such as W. C. Wentworth, William Bland, William 
Lawson, Charles Cowper, Terence Aubrey Murray, W. H. Suttor, 
Francis Lord, Richard Windeyer, Alexander Macleay, Roger Therry, 
Charles Nicholson, and John Dunmore Lang, the two last mentioned 
being among the representatives of the Port Phillip district, now known 
as Victoria. Mr. Alexander Macleay was the first Speaker of this 
body, succeeded by Sir Charles Nicholson in 1846. 

Partial representation in the Legislature did not altogether satisfy 
the colonists, for as far back as the year 1845 the question of Respon- 
sible Government was publicly discussed. The agitation once awakened 
was never allowed to slumber, but aided by a vigorous and outspoken 
Press, as well as by the talented oratory of some of the patriotic members 
of the Legislature, it continually became more active until in the year 
1855 the Imperial Parliament passed a measure to sanction the new 
Constitution that the colonists sought. On the 22nd May, 1856, the 
first Australian Parliament under Responsible Government was opened 
by Sir William Denison in Sydney. It consisted of a nominated Upper 
House, called the Legislative Council, the number of members of which 
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was not definitely fixed ; and a Legislative Assembly, consisting of fifty- 
four elected members, of whom Sir Daniel Cooper was chosen the first 
Speaker. The first Ministry consisted of Sir Stuart Alexander Donald- 
son as Colonial Secretary and Premier; Mr. Thomas Holt, Colonial 
Treasurer ; Sir William Manning, Attorney-General ; Mr. J. B. Darvall, 
Solicitor-General ; Mr. G. R. Nichols, Auditor-General ; and Mr. W. 
C. Mayne as Representative of the Government in the Legislative 
Council. From that period the principles upon which the government 
of New South Wales is based have never altered, though there have 
been some changes in the details. Various amendments of the Electoral 
Act have taken place from time to time, by which the number of 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly has been largely increased, 
and alterations have taken place in the direction of the removal of 
restrictions, and the extension of the liberties of the people. The 
Legislative Council now numbers sixty-six members, and the tenure 
of a seat in that body is for life. The only qualification required of 
members is that they shall be 21 years of age, and natural-born or 
naturalised subjects. The qualification for a member of the Assembly 
is the holding of an elector’s right. Members of the Lower House 
receive a remuneration of £300 a year, but members of the Council 
are unpaid. Free passes by rail and tram are received by members 
of both Houses. 

A new Electoral Act, assented to on the 13th J une, 1893, remodelled 
the whole electoral system of New South Wales. The number of members 
of the Assembly is fixed at 125, and the colony is divided into 125 
electoral districts. No elector can have more than one vote, or, in 
other words, the “one man one vote” principle is enforced. Every 
person entitled to vote must see that his name is inscribed on the 
electoral roll, and must provide himself with a document called an 
“elector’s right,” without the production of which he cannot demand a 
ballot-paper. The suffrage is manhood, the only conditions being twelve 
months’ residence in the colony in the case of an immigrant, and three 
months’ residence in the electoral district in which the right to vote is 
claimed. The duration of Parliament is limited to three years. There 
have been seventeen Parliaments in New South Wales, the average 
existence of which has been two years three months and fourteen days. 

The example of New South Wales was not without effect on the 
other Australasian colonies. Victoria, after its separation from New 
South Wales, was legislated for by a Council, some of the members of 
which were nominated and others elected 3 but on the 21st November, 
1856, the first Parliament under the new Constitution of the colony 
was opened. This Constitution differed from that of the parent colony 
in that the Legislative Council as well as the Assembly was elective ; 
it consisted of thirty members, while there were fifty-eight in the 
Lower House. Mr. W. C. Haines was the first Premier. There are 
now forty-eight members in the Council, and ninety-five in the Assembly. 
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Members of the Upper House must be of the full age of 30 years, and 
for one year previous to the election must have possessed a freehold 
estate to the value of £100 per annum, free of encumbrance. The 
tenure of office is six years, and there is no remuneration attached to 
the position, Electors must possess a £10 freehold or a leasehold of 
£25, or be mortgagors in possession of property rated at not less than 
£10 per year. Graduates of British or Colonial Universities, lega] and 
medical practitioners, clergymen, certified school-masters, military and 
naval officers, and matriculated students of the Melbourne University 
are entitled to the franchise. Members of the Assembly must be 21 
years of age, natural-born or naturalised subjects, and have been 
resident in the colony for two years. The reimbursement is £240 per 
annum, with a free railway pass. Three years is the limit of the 
duration of a Parliament. The suffrage is practically manhood, with 
residence in the colony of twelve months’ duration. There have been 
sixteen Parliaments in Victoria under the present Constitution, the 
average duration of each being two years six months and seven days. 

Tasmania, on its separation from New South Wales at the end of 1825, 
was provided with a nominated Legislative Council, under which it was 
governed for some thirty years. Following the lead of their neighbours, 
the colonists of this island also agitated for a Constitution, which was 
eventually granted to them, and came into force on the 2nd December, 
1856.‘ Tasmania now possesses a Legislative Council and a Legislative 
Assembly, both of which are elective. The Council consists of eighteen 
members, who hold their seats for six years, three members, or one-sixth 
of the whole number, retiring every year. In the case of ad interim 
elections the incoming member holds his seat only as long as his pre- 
decessor would have held it. Members must be 30 years of age, and 
natural-born or naturalised subjects. Judges of the Supreme Court, 
placemen (except Ministers of the Crown), and Government contractors 
are disqualified from sitting in either Upper or Lower House. Members 
of both Houses receive a reimbursement of expenses, which was originally 
fixed at £100 per annum, but has since been reduced to £50. Electors 
for the Council must possess a property qualification of £20 per annum 
freehold or £80 leasehold, beside which there are professional and educa- 
tional qualifications, coupled with a condition of residence. There are 
thirty-seven members of the House of Assembly, who must be 21 years 
of age and natural-born or naturalised subjects. The duration of the 
Assembly is now limited to three years. Adult males are qualified to be 
electors if their names are on the assessment roll of the district as owners 
or occupiers of any property ; or if they are in receipt of income, salary, 
or wages at the rate of £60 per annum, and have resided in the district 
for twelve months, rations and house allowance being included in com- 
puting wages. The eleventh Parliament will expire by effluxion of time 
in December, 1896. The actual term of existence of Tasmanian Parlia- 
ments has averaged three years eight months and ten days. 


B 
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South Australia, like most of the other Australian colonies, was at first 
subject to the nominee system of appointment to the Legislative Council, 
but in 1848 it obtained the boon of adding elected members to those 
nominated. Constitutional Government was granted to the colony in 
1856, and the first Parliament under the new order of things assembled 
on the 22nd April in the following year. The South Australian Legis- 
lature consists of a Legislative Council of twenty-four members and a 
House of Assembly of fifty-four. Both Houses are elected by the people. 
Eight members of the Council retire every three years, but are eligible for 
re-election. Members are not required to have a property qualification, 
but they must have resided in the province for three years, and be not 
less than 30 years of age. An elector must have a freehold of £50 or a 
leasehold of £20 annual value, or be an occupier of a dwelling of the 
clear annual value of £25; and he must have been registered six months 
prior to the election. The principle of “one man one vote” has long 
been in existence in South Australia, and for some time there has been 
in force a provision by which sea-faring persons and others temporarily 
absent from the colony can nevertheless record their votes at a general 
election. Members of the Assembly, as well as electors, are qualified 
by being 21 years of age, and having been enrolled for six months 
before the election. Female suffrage was granted in 1895, and women 
voted for the first time at the general election held on the 25th April, 
1896. Members of each House receive £200 perannum. The duration 
‘of a Parliament is limited to three years. There have been fourteen 
Parliaments, with an average duration of two years and nine months. 

Queensland, which formed part of New South Wales until the end of 
the year 1859, was never under the nominee system as a separate colony, 
but commenced with Responsible Government, under which its first 
Parliament was opened on the 29th May, 1860. Jts Legislative Council 
consists of members nominated by the Governor. There are thirty-eight 
at present, but no limit is fixed to the number. The tenure is for 
life. The qualification for members is that they must be 21 years 
of age, and natural-born or naturalised subjects. They receive no 
remuneration. The Legislative Assembly, of which there are seventy- 
two members, is elected by the people. Electors are enrolled under what 
is practically manhood suffrage, the only condition being six months’ 
residence. Persons who possess freehold property of the value of £100 
or house property of an annual value of £10, or who hold property on 
lease at an annual rent of £10, or a pastoral lease or license from the 
Crown, are entitled to vote in every district within which such property 
may be. Any person on the electoral roll is qualified to be a member of 
the Assembly. The duration of Parliament is limited to three years, and 
members of the Assembly receive £150 a year, with a free railway pass, 
and travelling expenses in the case of those members who are not in 
receipt of official salary. There have been eleven Parliaments, the 
average duration of which has been three years and three months. 
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In New Zealand, as in the other colonies, the form of government 
in the early days was of a mixed description, but in the year 1852 an 
Act was passed by the Imperia] Parliament conferring upon the colony 
a Constitution. New Zealand was divided into six provinces, which 
were subsequently increased to nine, each governed by a Superintendent 
and a Provincial Council elected on a franchise which was practically 
equivalent to household suffrage. The provincial system, however, did 
not give satisfaction, and was abolished in 1876, when a system of 
Parliamentary Government for the whole of the colony came into 
existence. The Legislature now consists of two branches. There is a 
Legislative Council of forty-four nominees. Prior to 1891 the members 
held their seats for life, but in that year an Act was passed under 
which all new appointments to the Council are made for seven years 
only, though members are eligible for re-appointment. The honorarium 
is £150 per annum, with a deduction of £1 5s. per sitting in case of 
absence exceeding five sittings in one session, except from illness or 
some other unavoidable cause. The qualification for membership is that 
the person must be 21 years of age, and a natural-born or naturalised 
British subject. One-fourth of the total number of members is required 
to form a quorum. The House of Representatives consists of seventy- 
four members, of whom four are Maoris, elected to represent the natives. 
The qualification for membership is simply registration as an elector. 
Persons of either sex who are not less than 21 years of age are entitled 
to vote, provided they have resided in the colony for one year, and in 
the electoral district for three months prior to registration, or hold 
freehold estate of the value of £25, and have held such for six months. 
Maoris are entitled to be placed on the European roll if they possess 
the latter qualification ; if not, they are entitled to vote in one of the 
four native electorates, provided they are of age and reside therein. 
The principle of “one man one vote” has been in existence in the 
colony for a number of years. The honorarium of a member of the 
House of Representatives is £240 per annum, with travelling expenses 
to and from Wellington ; and a deduction of £2 per sitting is made 
for all absences from the House exceeding five days per session, 
unless due to sickness or other unavoidable cause. The duration of a 
Parliament is three years. Twenty members are required to form a 
quorum. There have been seven Parliaments under the present Con- 
stitution, the average duration of each being nearly two years ten 
months and twenty-four days. 

Western Australia, which was proclaimed a British colony on the Ist 
June, 1829, was the last of the group to enjoy the privilege of Responsible 
Government. At an early stage of its existence the colony possessed a 
Legislative Council, consisting exclusively of officials nominated by the 
Governor. Subsequently, elected members were added, representing the 
principal districts of the colony, and this state of things continued 
until the end of 1890, when the new Constitution came into existence. 
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Under it two Houses of Legislature were established, the Upper House 
consisting of fifteen nominated members, and the Lower House of thirty 
members, representing the thirty electorates into which the colony was 
divided. An amended Constitution Act, however, came into force in 1893, 
when the total population of the colony was found to exceed 60,000 per- 
sons. Under the new Act the Legislative Council consists of twenty-one 
elected members, and the Legislative Assembly of thirty-three members. 
A member of either House must possess freehold estate to the value of 
£250, free of encumbrance. An elector for the Upper House must 
have resided in the colony for twelve months, and for that time have 
held a freehold estate of the value of £100, or have been a householder 
occupying a dwelling of the annual value of £25 for the same period ; 
or he must occupy a leasehold estate of the annual value of £25, with 
eighteen months of the lease to run, or have held a similar leasehold for the 
past eighteen months or a Crown lease of an annual value of not less 
than £10; or he must be on the electoral roll of a Municipality or Roads 
Board district in respect of property of not less than £25 annual value. 
To qualify a person as an elector for the Assembly, he must have 
resided in the colony for six months, and for that period have held a 
freehold estate of not less than £50, or a house of an annual value of 
not less than £10, or a leasehold estate of similar value, or a pastoral 
or running lease of not less than £5 per annum, or be inscribed on 
the roll of a Municipal or Roads Board district within the electorate. 
Members of the Legislature are not paid for their services, but they 
travel free over the railway lines of the colony. The first Premier 
was the Hon. Sir John Forrest, K.C.M.G. 

The following table shows the number of members of each of the 
Houses of Parliament in the various colonies, with the remuneration 
which they receive in consideration of their services :— 








| 























Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 
Colony. = 

ae Remuneration. island Remuneration. 
New South Wales ............ 66 125 £300 per ann. 
WACKOTIO: scccsascesscesnccnscoreness 48 95 £240 =, 
Queensland 38 72 £150. ,, 
South Australia..............00 24 £200 per ann, 54 £200 | ,, 
Western Australia ............ 21 | INONC co scsecssess 33 None. 
ASMADIA Gs <0 -.ccnsccesereceend ce 18 | £50 per ann. 36 £50 per ann. 
New Zealand 44 | £150 per ann. 74 £240, 

FEDERATION. 


The question of federation having been so prominently brought before 
the public of Australasia during recent years, this chapter would be 
incomplete without a brief record of what has been done in the matter. 
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The subject did not escape the attention of those who drew up the out- 
lines of the first free Constitution for Australia, and who indeed sketched 
out a fairly comprehensive federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, 
the proposition was mixed up with others that were unpopular, and 
was allowed to sink out of sight with them. Still, from time to time the 
evil of want of union among the Australian colonies was made forcibly 
apparent, and the idea of federation has gradually become more and more 
popular. Discussions of the subject took place in the Australian press, 
and conferences were held, the result of which was that the question came 
before the Imperial Parliament, which passed a measure permitting the 
formation of a Federal Council, to which any colony that felt inclined 
to do so could send delegates. The first meeting of the Federal Council 
was held at Hobart in January, 1886, the colonies of Victoria, G!ueens- 
land, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Fiji being represented. New 
South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand declined to join, but 
South Australia sent delegates to a subsequent meeting. The Council 
has held six meetings, at which various matters of intercolonial interest 
have been discussed. It is, however, a purely deliberative body, and 
possesses neither funds nor powers to put its legislation into force. 

A more important step towards the federation of the Australasian 
colonies was taken in February, 1890, when a Conference, consisting of 
delegates from each of the seven colonies, was held at the Parliament 
House, Melbourne. The members held seven meetings, the result being 
the adoption of an Address to the Queen, submitting certain resolutions 
which affirmed the desirableness of an early union under the Crown of 
the Australian colonies on principles just to all; suggested that the 
remoter Australasian colonies should be entitled to admission to the 
union upon terms to be afterwards agreed upon; and recommended 
that steps should be taken toward the appointment of delegates to a 
National Australasian Convention, to consider and report upon an 
adequate scheme for a Federal Constitution. 

In accordance with these resolutions, delegates were appointed by the 
different Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd March, 1891, the 
National Australasian Convention commenced its sittings in the Legis- 
lative Assembly Chambers, Macquarie-street, Sydney. There were 
forty-five members of the Convention altogether, each colony sending 
seven, with the exception of New Zealand, which had only three repre- 
sentatives. Sir Henry Parkes was unanimously chosen as President, and 
Sir Samuel Griffith as Vice-President. Resolutions were adopted 
affirming the following principles :— 

1. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except as regards such powers as it may be necessary to hand 
over to the Federal Government. 

2. No alteration to be made in State boundaries without the 
consent of the Legislatures of such States, as well as of the 
Federal Parliament. 
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3. Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

4. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to rest in the 
Federal Government and Parliament. 

5. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 

6. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of Federation. 


Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money bills ; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal, and an Executive consisting of a Governor- 
General and such persons as might be appointed as his advisers. A 
draft Constitution Bill was adopted by the Convention, but no steps. 
were taken by any of the colonies towards the adoption or rejection of 
the scheme. 

A scheme which promises a more speedy realisation of the hopes of 
federationists was formulated at a Conference of the Premiers of the 
Australasian colonies, excepting New Zealand, held at Hobart in the 
opening months of 1895. It was decided to ask the Parliament of 
each colony to pass an Enabling Bill permitting the election of ten 
persons to represent the colony on a Federal Council. The duties of 
this Council, it was determined, should be the framing of a Federal 
Constitution, to be submitted to the electors of the various colonies for 


their approval by means of the referendum. So far excellent results 
have followed these proposals, the Parliaments of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania having passed Enabling Acts, 
while it is expected that the Queensland Legislature will do likewise 
at an early date. 











DEFENCE. 


Be all the colonies a small permanent military force, consisting for 

the most part of artillery and submarine miners, is maintained: 
The colonists of Australasia have always manifested an objection to 
the maintenance of a standing army, and a disposition to rely mainly 
upon the patriotism and valour of the citizens for their own defence } 
but each colony possesses a more or less complete system of fortifica- 
tions, armed with expensive ordnance which requires a more regular 
and constant attendance than could well be bestowed by those who- 
devote only a portion of their time to military affairs; hence it has 
been found advisable to institute the small permanent forces alluded to; 
whose chief duty it is to man the fortifications and keep the valuable 
armaments therein ina state of efficiency, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. At the same time, it is expected that they will prove the 
nucleus for an effective defence force if ever hostilities should unfortu- 
nately occur. The greater portion of the Australian forces, however, 
consists of volunteers enrolled under a system of partial payment, which: 
affords an effective defence force without the disadvantages and expense 
of a standing army. The men receive payment according to the number" 
of parades and night drills they attend, in order to compensate them for 
loss of wages during the time they are away from their employment for 
the purpose of receiving military instruction. The remuneration varies 
in the different colonies, the New South Wales scale being 8s. for each 
whole-day parade, 4s. for a half-day parade, and 2s. for a night drill- 
There has been a marked tendency in most of the colonies to discourage: 
the services of those who are purely volunteers, as the system was: 
found to work unsatisfactorily, especially in the country districts. Thx 
New Zealand and Western Australia alone is the volunteer system the 
mainstay of defence. 

The following table shows the strength of the military forces main- 
tained by each colony. The figures refer to the end of the year 1894, 
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with the exception of those for the colony of Victoria, which refer to 
the Ist July, 1895 :— 





Total 
Forces. 


| Partially 
Paid. 


Colony Paid. Unpaid. 





New South Wales 635 4,089 840 5,564 
Victoria .... 334 2,917 3,650 6,901 
Queensland Ree : | 1,504 | 3,440 
South Australia P 824 2,033 
Western Australia 5 740 776 
Tasmania | 989 1,411 
4,172 | 4,387 











| 12,719 24,512 
{ 








The figures relating to New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Tasmania include the members of the civilian rifle clubs, numbering 
about 4,500 men. These men are all trained to the use of the rifle 
and are not unaccustomed to drill, and in time of need will be available 
to fill the ranks of the regular forces. The members of the rifle clubs 
of New South Wales, numbering 650 men, were enrolled as a volunteer 
reserve force in 1895. 

The relative strength of the various arms in the colonies may be 
summarised as follows :— 


Staff, and all arms not enumerated 
Artillery 
Engineers 
Cavalry 
Mounted Rifles ..... 
Infantry 
making a total strength, as shown above, of 24,512 men. 

In addition to the military forces enumerated, all the colonies, with 
the exception of Tasmania and Western Australia, have small corps 
of Naval Volunteer Artillery, or a partially-paid force of a similar 
character, capable of being employed either as a light artillery land force 
or on board the local war vessels. In Victoria there was, on the Ist 
July, 1896, a permanent naval force of 181 men. The strength of the 
marine forces of the colonies is as follows:— 

New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
New Zealand 


AMIBETAIAGIA: che ces cree eres oe eae 2,618 


Thus on their present footing the combined forces of all the Austra- 
lasian colonies are 27,130 strong, and of these nearly 18,000 could be 
mobilised in any one of the colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, 
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Victoria, or South Australia. Most of the colonies have also cadet 
companies, consisting of youths attending the Public Schools, who are 
taught the use of arms so as to fit them, on reaching manhood, for taking 
a patriotic share in the defence of their country if need be. The cadets 
have not been enumerated in the figures given. 
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The boundaries of the Australian Naval Station have been defined as 
follow :—From 95° E. long. by the parallel of 10° S. lat. to 130° E. 
long. ; thence north to 12° N. lat., and along that parallel to 160° W. 
long. ; bounded on the south by the Antarctic Circle ; and including the 
numerous groups of islands situated within the limits specified. 

The defence of the Australasian coast is entrusted to the British ships 
on the Australian Station and the Australasian Auxiliary Squadron. 
Sydney, the head-quarters of the fleet, ranks as a first-class naval 
station, and extensive repairing yards and store-houses have been pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the ships of war. The vessels of the 















































Imperial fleet are detailed below. The Penguin, Dart, and Waterwitch 
are engaged in surveying service :— 
= | ‘) Coal is 
: g2 Armament. endurance 
e |e 1 
Co) ao le : | 
FI Se 5| 3 | d 
Bl8ois8|/8 14 | Ed 
Name. Class. 8 | 821/28) 218 2 
2 |}33 |28) 8 g i 
a | SE ae} Aa | 8 Guns. we 
p-] mo 1}s0 | 
A casa sett | 
iS | 
tons. |ft. in. ft. in.|ft. in. |knots.| tons. |knots. 
Orlando..|Twin-screw | 5,600 | 8,500 |24 2300 0/56 O|Two9'2-in. 22-tonB.L.R.,| 185 | 900 7,000 
cruiser, Ist 10 6-in. 5-ton B.L.R., 
class, 16 QF. Hotchkiss, 7) 
armoured. | M., 3L. 
Pylades ..|Screw cruiser,| 1,420 1,400 |15 9200 0/38 0)/Fourteen 5-in. 38-cwt.| 13°1| 425 | 6,600 
. 3rd class. | | B.L.R., 8 M., 1 L.M. 
Rapid....|Screw cruiser,| 1,420 1,400 |15 9,200 0:38 0/Two 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| 131] 425 6,600 
8rd class. | 10 5-in. 38-cwt. B.L.R.,) 


4M., 11. | 





























Royalist.. Screw cruiser,| 1,420 | 1,510 15 9,200 038 O/Two 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R., 13°1| 425 | 6,600 
3rd class. | 10 5-in. 38-cwt. B.L.R.,| 
| | 4M.,1L. | 
Lizard ..|Screw gun- 715 | 1,000 |13 6165 0|29 OSix 4-in, 25-cwt. B.L.R.,| 12°7| 105 2,500 
boat, 1st | | | 4M. | 
class. 
Goldfinch|Screw gun- {| 805 | 1,200 /12 8165 0'30 O|Six 4-in. 26-cws. B.L.R.,| 13°0 105 
boat, 1st 2.Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2 M. 
class. | | 
Ringdove|Screw gun- 805 | 1,200 |12 8165 030 0 Six 4in. 26-cwt. B.L.B.,| 13°0 105 
boat, 1st 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2 M. 
class. | 
Penguin .|Screw sloop..| 1,130 700 114 0180 0/38 O)Two 64-pr. M., 1 L., 2| 10°0 200 
| M. 
Dart ....|Screw yacht..| 470] 200 |12 11133 025 2/21. ....-----21+ ereeere 88| 70 
dese Screw yacht..| 479] 250/12 6140 0126 ODL. ......0-- eee eee cree 90| 64 
witch. | 








M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns ; QF., Quick-firing guns ; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns 
under 15 ewt. ; B.L.R., Breech-loading rifled guns. 
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The hull of the Orlando is of steel, and those of the other vessels 
are of composite materials. The Orlando has a 10-inch armoured belt 
at waterline, with 3-inch armoured deck, and 12-inch conning tower ; 
and in addition to the armament mentioned in the table, she has 
two torpedo tubes. 

As opportunity offers, the Admiral of the Fleet is empowered to grant 
commissions, for periods not exceeding six months, to officers of the 
naval forces of the colonies, in order that they may gain some experience 
of the conditions under which modern naval warfare is practised. Four 
cadetships and three engineer studentships in the Imperial Navy are 


given annually to Australian boys, who must not be less than 13 nor 
more than 144 years of age. 


An undertaking has been entered into by all the colonies for the 
payment of a pro rata subsidy towards the maintenance of an auxiliary 
fleet. The total subvention to be paid amounts to £126,000 per annum, 
the contribution of each colony being determined on the basis of 
population. The distribution of the subsidy in 1895, according to 
population, was as follows :— 


New South Wales 
BVAICCOD ays, crete reese erecta nL ne OE 
Queensland geese ee ee eee 

South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 





Aumtralasiac.cc-ciccteres cee ae £126,000 


The fleet consists of five fast cruisers and two torpedo gunboats of the 
Archer (improved type) and Rattlesnake classes of the British Navy. 
Three cruisers and one gunboat are continuously kept in commission, 
and the remainder are held in reserve in Australasian ports, ready for 
commission whenever circumstances may require their use. The 
agreement is for a period of ten years, and is then or at the end of any 
subsequent year terminable, provided two years’ notice has been given. 
The vessels have been built by the British Government, but the 
Australasian colonies pay the interest on their prime cost to the amount 
of £35,000, as well as the actual cost of maintenance, which is not to 
exceed £91,000, making the total sum of £126,000 which is distributed 
above. On the termination of the agreement the vessels will remain 
the property of the Imperial Government. The strength of the British 
fleet in Australian waters before the agreement was entered into is 
maintained independently of the presence of the Australasian vessels. 
The squadron is commanded by the Admiral on the Australian Station, 
whose head-quarters are in Sydney, where a residence is provided for 
him by the colony of New South Wales, The squadron, which arrived 
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in Port Jackson on the 5th September, 1891, consists of the following 
vessels :— 





Coal 
| endurance. 


Armament. 





Name. 


Indicated 
horse-power.. 


extreme, 
Length. 


Displacement. 
bunkers. 
Distance that can 


Draught of water 


Torpedo tubes 
Coal that can be 
be steamed at 
10 knots’ speed. 





ft. int in. lt. in. knots.| tons. | 
| 38 0| 41 
} 


(Hight 4°7 Q.F. guns,))\ 

- A | eight 3-pr. Q.F. guns, 
2650). 41 10 } one 7-pr. M.L.R. gun 
|} (boat and field), four 


Katoomba ....| 2 
Ringarooma 
Mildurayt 
Wallaroo 
Taurangat.... 


Boomerang? . - 
Karrakatta 


6 16°5| 300 
6 165 | 300 
6 | 265 0 | 41 165} 300 | 6,000 
6 6 | 265 0 | 41 
6 
6 
6 


sss 





Pas es ral tase! 
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H 
{ 
cr 5 
mapper i 16°5| 300 | 6,000 
ett 4-45-in. 5 barrel Nor-| | | te ! 
265 0 | 41 { Aecatie ) 16'5| 300 | 6,000 
930 0 | 2 { Two 4°7 in. Q.F. guns,| ) 18°75| 160 | 2,500 
230 0 | 2 ( four 3-pr. Q.F. guns.| ) *18°75| 160 | 2,500 
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% This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a short period, a maximum 
of 21knotscan beobtained. Q.F.—Quick-firing guns. 7 In reserve. 


The Boomerang and Karrakatta are classed as torpedo gun-boats ; 
all the other vessels are third-class screw cruisers. The hull of each vessel 
is of steel. The deck armour over machinery space is 2-in. and L-in., 
and the conning-towers are protected by 3-inch armour, except in the 
case of the gunboats, the towers of which have l-in. armour. 

The only war vessels which the colony of New South Wales possesses 
are two small torpedo boats, the Acheron and the Avernus, which are 
manned by the Naval Artillery Volunteers. 


Victoria has the following vessels available for harbour defence :— 





Name. Class, Displace- 


nt. 
ment. Armament. 





Tons. 
Armoured turret ship 3,480 | Four 10-in. M.L.R., four 1-in. Norden- 
(twin screw). feldts, 4 barrels; twenty-four Q.F. 
guns, one 13}-pdr., and one 26-pdr. 
| | B.L. gun, ~~ 
Wooden frigate ...... .... 2,730 | Two7-in. M.L.R., fourteen 64-pdrs., two 
| Gatlings. 
Countess of Hope-| First-class steel torpedo’ 120 | Three 14-in. Fiume torpedoes, and two 
toun. boat. | 2-barrel Nordenfeldt M. guns. 
Childers do do Ss 63 | Three 15-in. and three 14-in. Fiume tor- 
pedoes, and two 1-pdr. Hotchkiss Q.F.. 
guns. 
Second-class steel torpedo 12 | Four 14-in. Fiume torpedoes. 
boat. | 
< do do os 12 do do 
| Wooden torpedo boat .. 12 | Four 14-in. Fiume torpedoes, three 2- 
| barrel Nordenfeldt guns. 
Gannet Armed steamer (twin 347 | One6-in. R.B.L., two 1-in. Nordenfeldts,, 
screw). 2 barrels. 
Commissioner ....| Wooden steam launch.... 40 | Spar torpedoes, and dropping gear for 
| two 14-in. R.L. torpedoes. 
Customs No. 1.... do do es 30 do do do 
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In addition to the vessels mentioned, Victoria in 1895 owned two steel 
gunboats, the Victoria and the Albert, which it had been decided to sell in 
consequence of the promulgation of an opinion by the Colonial Defence 
Committee that where there are complete fixed defences floating 
defences do not add to the strength of a place, but in most cases even 
tend to weaken it, by interfering with and limiting the ares of fire of 
the battery guns. For this reason the colony also decided to give u 
the use of the Melbourne Harbour Trust’s hopper barges, the Batman 
and the Fawkner. In 1896 the Government of Western Australia 
purchased the gunboat Victoria, with the intention of employing it in 
surveying service. 

Queensland has two gunboats, one of which, the Paluma, is usually 
employed on survey service on the coast of Queensland at the joint 
expense of the Queensland and British authorities, but the vessel has 
been lent temporarily to the Imperial Government, and is now in com- 
mission as tender to the Orlando. The other gunboat, the Gayundah, 
was paid off and placed in reserve on the 30th September, 1892. 
Particulars of the vessels available for the defence of Queensland ports 
are given below :— 














Name. Class. ie = Armament. 
Tons. 

Gayundah........ Steel gunboat (twin screw) 360 One 8-in. B.L. Armstrong, one 6-in. B.L. 
Armstrong, two 3-pdr. Q.F., 2 M. 

Paluma .......... do = 360 One 8-in. B.L. Armstrong, one 6-in. B.L. 
Armstrong, one 3-pdr. Q.F., 2M. 

OUEE ccc osescic<: Tender (twin screw)...... 120 One 64-pounder, M.L.R. 

Bonito .......... Barge (twin screw) ...... 450 One gun. 

Stingaree ........ Go 8 eee 450 | One gun. 

Pumba (: (ern 450 One gun. 

Dolphin (20 DiS Sopocc 450 One gun. 

BOOM occ ccicee (: |: SES esr | 450 One gun. 

BMAROceiacc scenes Steam pinnace ......... sere Two machine guns. 

Mosquito ........ Second-class steel torpedo sates Two machine guns. 

boat. 














South Australia maintains one twin-screw steel cruiser, the Protector, 
of 920 tons. The armament of this vessel consists of one 8-in. 11}-ton 
B.L., seven 6-in. 4-ton B.L., four 3-pdr. Q.F., and five Gatling machine 
guns. ‘Tasmania owns one torpedo boat; and Western Australia one 
schooner, the Meda, of 150 tons, employed on survey service at the joint 
expense of the Imperial and Colonial Governments. Western Australia 
has also purchased from the Victorian Government the steel gunboat 
Victoria, for employment in surveying service. New Zealand possesses 
four Thorneycroft torpedo boats and four steam launches fitted for 
torpedo work. 
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Cost oF DEFENCE. 


Most of the colonies have spent considerable sums in works of 
defence, and the principal ports are well protected by extensive fortifica- 
tions, erected by the various Governments at great cost. 

The total expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue for defence 
purposes during 1894-95 was as follows :— 


















Colony. Amount. Per head. 

| £ Bed: 

New South Wales .............cssesceeeee | 272,358 4 5 

Wietoria: sccsseses->< ae 194,020 3.3 

Queensland ........ Fa 63,068 210 

South: Australia’: ..ccscenscccocseseosrsiers | 34,236 111 

Western Australia .... Ec 16,128 3 11 

Tasmania). .i-.:.-<s-<s - 12,425 1; 

New cemlanG ica. ccces rears enecaveseecsuces | 78,119 2 4 
| a 

Anstralasia!....cccciccessecosess | 670,354 3 3 





In all the colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, a certain 
amount of money has been spent out of loans on works of defence. 
Victoria, however, for several years has discontinued the expenditure 
of loan moneys for this service. The amounts thus spent during 1894-95 
were as follow :— 





£ 
New South Wealles:...c:.....:.0:ccsscscossccssostesescseee #48979 
Queensland .............66 sessereeeeeees .. 2,019 
South Australia... Ba 151 
SPASMBDIA. 5 0cccs-cassscscsesicasserocesrcreenseas=asyecass 538 
New Zealand: :s.cccccscresscoscccscssccocsescsessscsossses 2,494 
PAMIBLPAIASIO <oncearcresaschawccocees oases £54,181 


* Inclusive of £33,796 for naval station, Port Jackson. 


The total debt incurred by each colony for defence purposes to the 
end of 1894-95 was as follows :— 



















Colony. | Amount. Per head. 

| £ | Bd; 

New South Wales ...........ccsesseccsees | *1,197,306 | 19 2 
Wictorian:sceeceeescesss eval 98,299 | 1 8 
Queensland! se.ss1sescceecssseseeseeeusesern | 196,124 8 8 
South Australia . CEE | 236,412 13 5 
Tasmania .......... siecccteascsl 121,301 15 5 
INewsZealand ya: entire en err crs | $77,944 25 6 
(Australasiag:s-cees-ceses =: | 9,727,386 | 13 1 





* Inclusive of £294,395 for naval station, Port Jackson. 
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This does not represent the whole cost of the fortifications, as large 
sums have from time to time been expended from the general revenues 
of the colonies in the construction of works of defence ; the amount of 
such payments, however, it is now impossible to determine. 

Tn 1890 a military commission was appointed by the Imperial and 
the different Australian Governments to take evidence and report on 
the question of fortifying King George’s Sound, Hobart, Thursday Island, 
and Port Darwin at the joint expense of the colonies, The com- 
mission visited the points mentioned during 1891, and as a result of 
the evidence taken fortifications have been erected at King George’s 
Sound and Thursday Island, and it is probable that similar works will 
be begun at Hobart and Port Darwin in the near future. The garrison 
of the batteries in King George’s Sound is supplied by Western Aus- 
tralia, and that colony bore one-fourth of the cost of construction and 
equipment, the other provinces contributing the remainder on a popu- 
lation basis. The cost of the defences at Thursday Island was shared 
by the different colonies in proportion to the number of their inhabitants. 
The forts are maintained under a like arrangement. 











POPULATION. 


N the 26th January, 1788, Captain Phillip arrived in Sydney 
Harbour, bringing with him an establishment of about 1,030 
people all told. Settlement soon spread from the parent colony, first to 
Tasmania in 1803, and afterwards to other parts of the continent 
and to New Zealand. At the end of 1895 the population of Austral- 
asia had grown to 4,238,369 persons, thus distributed :— 





| 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 





New South Wales 685,160 592,710 1,277,870 
Victoria ie 605,176 576,593 1,181,769 
Queensland 259,160 201,390 460,550 
South Australia... 185,531 171,874 357,405 
Western Australia.. ae 69,727 31,508 101,235 
Tasmania ax 85,054 75,780 160,834 
New Zealand 369,725 328,981 698,706 


Australasia 2,259,533 1,978,836 4,238,369 

















If to these numbers, which principally comprise the people of European 
descent, there be added an estimated population of 200,000 Australian 
aborigines in an uncivilised state in Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Queensland, and of 41,993 Maoris in New Zealand, the total popu- 
lation of Australasia at the end of 1895 would be nearly 4,500,000. 

The growth of the population of Australasia from the date of the 
first settlement is shown in the following table. An official enumeration 
of the people was made in most of the years quoted :— 





| 
| 


Year Population of |Annual Increase 


Population of | Annual Increase’! 
Australasia. per cent. 


Australasia. | per cent. 


| 
Year. | 
| 





1788 1,030 | 1871* 1,924,770 4°39 
1801 6,508 : 1881* 2,742,550 3°60 
1811 11,525 : 1891* 3,809,895 3°34 
1821 35,610 | : 1892 3,985,273 2°60 
1831 79,306 1893 4,068,318 2:08 
1841 211,095 ‘ | 1894 4,153,766 2°10 
1851 430,596 a | 1895 4,238,369 2:04 
1861* 1,252,994 11°30 




















* Census population. 
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It is reasonable to expect that the rate of growth would decline as 
the population increased, and such has been the case since 1851. The 
high rate of increase of 11:3 per cent. from 1851 to 1861 is of course 
due to the gold discovery, which proved a strong incentive to emigra- 
tion to these colonies. The high annual increase between 1831 and 
1841 is owing to the policy of State-aided immigration which was then 
in vogue. Prior to this period the high average arose from the small 
number of people operated on. 


The following table shows the annual rate of increase of population in 
countries which are undergoing extensive settlement :— 





Country. 


: Annual rate of 
| Period. Increase. 





Argentine Republic 1869-87 
Cape Colony (European or white races)...| 1875-91 
Brazil 1872-88 
ane 1881-91 

1885-91 


ileal 
SeKEnwed 
wrmwer 





The population of Australasia, as shown by the census of 1891, had 
increased threefold since 1861, and nearly twofold since 1871, while the 
annual rate of increase for the whole thirty years was 3:78 per cent. 
Taking the colonies individually, the rate of increase for Queensland was 
the highest—a circumstance partly to be attributed to the large numbers 
introduced under the system of State-aided immigration which has pre- 
vailed in that colony for many years ; but the largest numerical increase 
was that of New South Wales. The population of each colony (exclu- 
sive of aborigines, a few in New South Wales and Victoria excepted) 
at the last four census periods, is shown below :— 








| | Annual 


ms . Increase 
Colony. 1891. per cent., 


1861-1891. 


| 

New South Wales} 350,860} 503,981 | 751,468 |1,132,234| 3-98 
Victoria 540,322 | 731,528 | 862,346 1,146,405; 252 
Queensland 30,059 | 120,104 | 213,525 393,718) 8°95 
South Australia...| 126,830 | 185,626 | 279,865) 320,431) 3:12 
West’rn Australia} 15,691 25,353 29,708 49,782| 3°92 
Tasmania 90,211 | 101,785} 115,705| 146,667; 1°63 
99,021 | 256,393 | 489,933 | 626,658| 6°34 




















Australasia ...|1,252,994 |1,924,770 |2,742,550 3,809,895 | 3°78 
| 





The following table gives the total increase of each colony for the 
thirty-five years, 1861-95, distinguishing the natural increase arising 
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from the excess of births over deaths from the increase caused by the 
excess of arrivals over departures :— 

























Excess of— 
Colony. Saas Immigration | Total Increase. 
Deaths. Eminvati 
gration. 
New South Wales............ 574,994 354,330 929,324 
Wi CtOnIA (eoec cece ccerncscecnece 555,845 88,077 643,922 
Queensland ..... ees 167,621 264,873 432,494 
South Australia ............... 192,342 40,951 233,293 
Western Australia............ 20,452 65,283 85,735 
SRABIMARIR 6 ooo cscces seas econcee 71,269 1,790 73,059 
New Zealand 2..2.;-2<++.<s.4¢ 343,158 275,837 618,995 
Australasia ............ | 1,925,681 1,091,141 3,016,822 
{ 





The information conveyed by the above figures is important, as illus- 
trating not only the movement of population but also the effect upon 
immigration of local influences, such as the attraction of liberal land 
laws, the fertility of the soil, the permanence of employment, and the 
policy of assisted immigration. But a bare statement of the gross 
increase to each colony from immigration is apt to be misleading, since 
the original density of population must be deemed a factor affecting 
the current of immigration. The following figures show the density of 
population in each colony at various dates corresponding with those 
given in a preceding table :— 



















| 

Colony. 1861 1871. 1881, 1891. 

New South Wales ........, 1°13 1°62 2°42 3°65 
WiACtGria) 2c. cccsecevssceee w.| 615 | 832 | 9°81 12°98 
Queensland......... | 0°04 018 | 0:32 0°59 
South Australia...... 2 0-14 0°20 0°31 0°35 
Western Australia 0-02 003 = =0°03 0:05 
Tasmania: .2..<s2c02-533 sise 3°44 3°88 | 4:41 5°59 
New Zealand ...............+0 0°95 2°45 4°69 6:00 
Australasia............ 0-41 0°63 0°89 1:24 














At the close of the year 1895 the population of Australasia, including 
the native races, only reached a density of 1:46 persons per square 
mile—a rate which is far below that of any other civilised country ; and 
excluding Australian aborigines and Maoris, the density was not more 
than 1:38 per square mile. 

A comparison of the density of population in Australasia with thai 
in older countries of the world is of little practical use, beyond affording 


Cc 
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some indication of the future of these colonies when their population 
shall have reached the proportions to be found in the old world. The 
latest authoritative statements give the density of the populations of the 
great divisions of the world as follows :— 





| 
| 
Continent. Area in square Miles. Population. 


Persons per 
square mile. 





3,555,000 362,590,000 101°99 

14,710,000 873,850,000 59°41 

11,514,000 129,160,000 11:22 

13,283,000 122,620,000 9-23 

3,300,000 4,940,000 1:50 

Polar Regions | 4,889,000 300,000 0-06 


The World | 51,251,000 1,493,460,000 29°14 











\ 





\4 From the earliest years of settlement there was a steady if not a 
powerful stream of immigration into these colonies, but in 1851, 
memorable for the finding of gold, the current was swollen by thousands 
of men in the prime of life who were attracted to the shores of Australia 
by the hope of speedily acquiring wealth. By far the greater number of 
these new arrivals settled in the new colony of Victoria, which had 
just been separated from New South Wales, and for some years after- 
wards Victoria had an unprecedented increase to its population. The 
vast changes which took place will be evident when it is stated that in 
1850, just prior to the gold rush, the population of the northern and 
southern portions of New South Wales was :— 


Port Phillip (afterwards Victoria) 
Remaining portion of the Colony 189,341 


While five years afterwards the population of the two colonies was :— 


WiiCLOVIA ce cont caseeacaccasceccoes oc dascecawse easeccne ene ecy 364,324 
New South Wales 2...<:.csc:scs<passsssssevseucruiesects 277,579 


Victoria enjoyed the advantage in population and increased its lead 
yearly until 1871, when its inhabitants exceeded in number those of New 
South Wales by no less than 228,230. But from that time almost every 
year showed a nearer approach in the numbers of inhabitants of 
the two colonies, until at the census of 1891 Victoria had only a lead 
of 8,171, while at the end of that year New South Wales had the 
greater population by about 7,500. By the end of 1895 the parent 
colony, it is estimated, had increased its lead to nearly 100,000. 
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Queensland and New Zealand also owe much of their remarkable 
progress to the discovery of gold. In New Zealand the gold fever 
broke out in 1861, when the population numbered only 99,021, and the 
period of its activity extended over many years. At the census taken 
in 1891 the population had reached 626,658 souls, exclusive of Maoris, 
or fully six times that of 1861. In Queensland the attractive force of 
the gold-fields was exerted at a later date, and it may still be considered 
a powerful factor in stimulating the growth of population in that colony. 

Much of the increase of population, especially in the colonies of New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, was due to the State policy 
of assisted immigration. The following table shows the number of all 
immigrants introduced into the colonies either wholly or partly at the 
expense of the State to the end of 1894 :— 





Colony. | Prior to 1881. 1881 to 1894. | 





New South Wales 177,234 | 211,869 
Victoria |} 140,102 | 140, 102 
Queensland hese 52,399 | 109,537 161,936 
South Australia es 88,050 | 7,298 95,348 
Western Australia............ 889 | 5,388 6,277 
Tasmania sees 18,965 | 2,734 21,699 
New Zealand *100,920 | 14,658 *115,578 





Australasia 578,559 174,250 752,809 











* Exclusive of number prior to 1870, of which no record can be found. 


The following table shows the increase of population by excess of 
immigration over emigration for the four decennial periods ended 
1890, and for the period of five years 1891 to 1895 :— 





Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-30. | 1881-90. 





New South Wales 123,097 45,539 109,341 164,205 35,245 

, 398,753 | 38,935 *12,672 112,093 | *50,279 
Queensland ... rp + 68,191 73,849 101,530 | 21,303 
South Australia .. “3 33,024 | 17,949 34,569 17,000 | 5,433 
Western Australia... es 6,870 5,319 *339 10,170 50,133 
Tasmania .| 6,767 | — #3,228 *1,497 5,572 873 
44,742 | 118,637 132,976 | 9,451 14,773 

















Australasia 613,253 g 9 336,297 386,021 77,481 





* Denotes excess of emigrants. t Included in New South Wales figures. 


Taking the last fifteen years, it will be seen from the next table 
that no colony exhibits uniformity in the immigration returns, 
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in several years some of the provinces even showing an excess of 
departures :— 


South 


Queensland. 
Australia, 


New South 
Victoria. 
Western 
Australia. 
Tasmania 
New 
Zealand, 
Australasia. 





4,009*| 12,055 | 401 
17,043 | 3,679*| 94 
4,266 | 436 

275| 871 

9,280*| 1,628 
8,819*| 3,738 

| 3,008*| 2,049 

| 8,325") 1,196* 
2,346*| 578 

1,861 | 1,571 

168*| 6,078 

4,107 | 4,472 

4,025 | 5,223 

930*| 15,966 

1,601*| 18,394 























* Denotes excess of departures. 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


At the census of 1891 the average age of the population of Australasia 
was 24-4 years; the average age of the males was 25-5 years, and that 
of the females 23-3 years. Taking the colonies separately, it will be 
seen from the following table that the oldest population was that of 
Victoria, with an average of 25-6 years; and the youngest that of 
Queensland, with an average of 23-7 years. The male population of 
Western Australia had the highest age average, namely, 27-6 years, 
owing to the large influx of adult males some few years before, 
attracted thither by the discoveries of gold at Kimberley and elsewhere. 
The youngest male populations were in New South Wales and South 
Australia, which averaged 25-1 and 24:7 years respectively. The 
youngest female population was found in Queensland, where the 
average was 21'5 years; while the oldest was in Victoria, averaging 
24°6 years :— 

Colony. E Females. Persons. 
New South Wales = 5° 22°5 23°9 
Victoria oars 4 24° 
Queensland 
South Australia 


ts 
oO 


Tasmania 
New Zealand 
Australasia .., 


hobo tory bote 
SSSsas 
RAGS 8 ch 
pobor 
PERE 
BATE IA 





AGE-CONSTITUTION OF POPULATION. ST 


Tn considering these figures it must be remembered that the same 
average may be due to opposite causes ; for instance, a large middle-age 
population with a small proportion of children and old people, as in 
Queensland, gives much the same result as a large population at the 
dependent ages and a small proportion of those at the supporting ages, 
asin Tasmania. The following table shows the number of males at the 
dependent ages from infancy to 15 years ; at the supporting ages from 
15 to 65 ; and in the old age group, from 65 years upwards :— 





Dependent Ages up | Supporting Ages, Old Ages, 
to 15 years. | 15 and under 65. 65 and over. 





Colony. Percentage | Percentage Percentage 


Number. of Male Number. of Male Number. | of Male 
Population. Population. Population. 





New South Wales...| 217,991 | 35°85 373,346 | 61°41 | 16,666 


Victoria 199,599 | 33°37 374,871 | 62°68 23,619 


Queensland 74,180 | 33°15 145,960 | 65°22 3,639 
South Australia ...| 64,004, 38°37 97,293; 58°33 5,504 





Western Australia.. 8,565 | 28°73 20,148| 67°60 | 1,094 
Tasmania 29,003 | 37°39 44,256 | 57:06 4,301 
New Zealand 126,531 | 38°01 197,979 | 59°48 8,367 


Australasia ...| 719,873] 35°34 |1,253,853| 61°56 63,190 




















It will have been noticed in the table on the preceding page that during 
certain years, notabiy 1885 to 1891, there was an exodus of population 
from New Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania, the persons who 
left being mainly able-bodied men in search of employment. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, that the number of males of the supporting ages in 
those colonies should be below the average. The reverse is the case in 
Western Australia, where the proportion of dependent males is smaller 
than in any other colony, while the proportion of men of the supporting 
ages is greater. These facts are to be accounted for by the immigration 
into Western Australia of large numbers of adult males, many of whom 
probably came from one of the three colonies first mentioned. The high 
birth-rate of New South Wales accounts for the larger proportion of 
persons of dependent ages as compared with Victoria, but at the sup- 
porting ages there is very little difference between the two colonies. With 
regard to the old age group, the proportion in Queensland, 1-63 per ceut., 
is undoubtedly low. Tasmania, with 5°55 per cent., has the largest 
proportion of aged inhabitants; Victoria comes next with 3-95 per 
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cent. ; while the proportion of inhabitants of 65 years and over in New 
South Wales is only 2-74 per cent., or one-half of the proportion shown 
by Tasmania. 

The following table shows, in quinquennial periods, the ages of the 
people in each of the Australasian colonies :— 










































New is | 
= _ 7 ator Queens- | South | Western . New 
Ages. oe Victoria. | “tand. | Australia.| Australia. | 22S™2Mia.| 7 ojand. 
| 
MALES. | 

Under 5 years ........ 83,640 | 75,185 | 30,458 | 923,015 3,428 | 10,840 | 42,266 
5210) a cseess.] TROLL | 65,418 | 93,820 21,827 2.756 9,879 | 43,502 
0 1, 58,996 | 19,902 | 19,162 2/381 8,284 | 40,763 
15 to 20 Be 53,931 | 57,264 | 18,203 | 15,363 2,921 7,073 | 32,586 
2040.25 5, 57,666 | 63,413 | 24,004 | 15,380 3,371 7,155 | 28)445 
2% to30 3}, 59,752 | 63,080 | 25,723 | 14,400 3,864 7461 | 93,797 
30 to 85, 51,933 | 47,864 | 21,356 | 13,426 2,909 6,052 | 225106 
35 to 40 3) 40,238 | 31,824 | 15,593 | 10,758 13965 4,487 | 20,504 
Se eee ee eee 

2 60 6 ’ 2 5 22 De 2 2 i , 
50t055 ? 22'586 | 22/804 9,192 5,401 13220 2,298 | 16,836 
55 to60 16,644 | 22,964 5.448 | 4,004 13051 1,933 | 10,981 
60t06s | i2'504 | 20213 | 3,596 3,529 884 13901 7,716 
65 to70 °° 6945 | 11,144 | 13793 2,378 524 13493 33939 
ee ey ell ee eae 

as iets 2 5 7 
80 and upwards ...... 1,887 | 2,025 262 553 66 611 "718 
Total Males ....| 608,003 | 598,089 | 223,779 | 166,801 | 29,807 | 77,560 | 332,877 
FeMa.es. | | 

Under 5 years ........| 81,354 | 73,471 | 29,874 | 29,266 3,381 | 10,628 | 40,955 
5to10 4, .......] 70,977 | 63,966 | 23,275 | 21,267 21597 9,521 | 42,546 
10to15 3; 60,867 | 57,878 | 19,258 | 18,641 2:376 8,178 | 40,338 
15 to20 3; 54,160 | 57,859 | 17,131 | 15,617 2.071 6.818 | 32,665 
20%025 58,133 | 61,655 | 18,718 | 14,923 2)181 6,582 | 29,855 
25 to30 ? 46,673 | 55,220 | 15,964 | 12,937 Lso2 6,066 | 22,416 
30t0 35 }, 36,424 | 39,840 | 12,161 | 10,690 13416 4,936 | 17,923 
35 t040 5, 27,110 | 26,508 | 8.548 8,200 979 8448 | 15,138 
40 to 45 2/003 1,430 | .6,86 933 77 "753 | 13,459 
45to50 ) 18,491 | 19,747 6,108 5,517 645 23333 | 11,854 
50 to 55 14,662 | 19.290 | 43690 4,931 559 27143 9,940 
aoe eee Sea) A Cod ea 

0 ; 2s 5 2 ‘ 
65to70 | 47865, 7181 1145 27169 161 "969 23568 
ee doce pea ea S| ea ie) a 

5 to Ses lets ; | 2,2 é 

80 and upwards |... 1,273 1,501 196 591 40 293 629 
Total Females ....| 515,951 | 541,751 | 169,939 | 153,630 | 19,975 | 69,107 | 293,781 


























The period from 20 to 40 years is considered the “soldier’s age,” as 
men of such ages would be the first to be called upon for the defence of 
the country in case of war. At the census of 1891 Australasia had a 
force of nearly 700,000 men to draw upon for this purpose, of whom 
New South Wales would have contributed 209,589, Victoria 206,181, 
Queensland 86,766, South Australia 53,964, Western Australia 12,109, 
Tasmania 25,155, and New Zealand, 94,942. 

The female population of Australasia may be conveniently grouped 
into three divisions, namely, dependent ages, from infancy to 15 years ; 
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reproductive ages, from 15 to 45 ; and those over 45 years of age. The 
numbers of each class in the several provinces are shown below: — 





Reproductive ages, Ages of 45 years 











Dependent ages, | 
up to 15 years. 15 and under 45. and over. 
z | & z eeaivese 
= = ) ; 
New South Wales........... | 213,198 | 41°32 | 239,503 | 46°42 63,250 | 12°26 
WaACtOLia sceescsunecesnc s+] 195,315 | 36°05 | 262,512 | 48°46 83,924 | 15°49 
Queensland .. .... ...| 72,407 | 42°61 79,391 | 46°72 18,141 | 10°67 





South Australia ............| 62,174 | 40°47 68,796 | 44°78 | 22,660} 14°75 
Western Australia......... 8,354 | 41°82 9,313 | 46°62 2,308 | 11°56 
Tasmania ....c9500-2+-%- ...| 28,327 | 40°99 | 30,598 | 44:28 | 10,182) 14°73 
New Zealand | 123,889 | 42°17 131,451 44°74 38,441 | 13°09 


Australasia..........00<++ | 703,664 | 39°89 | 821,564 





46°57 | 238,906 | 13°54 




















The female population, it will be seen, is distributed among the various 
colonies in much more even proportions than the male population. 
Victoria has the smallest ratio of dependent females, the greatest pro- 
portion of those of reproductive ages, and the highest relative number 
of females over the reproductive age. The rates for the other provinces 
are remarkably even, New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia having almost an identical proportion of reproductive females, 
while South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand are nearly equal at 
a slightly lower rate. 


BirvHs. 
The total number of births in each colony and the rate per thousand 
of mean population during the year 1895 are shown in the following 
table :— 



















Births. 
Colony. | Birth-rate. 
Males. | Females. | Total. 
| 

New South Wales............ 19,878 18,897 38,775 30°66 
VACtOrIas snc .s.ces sees| LT, SOL 16,344 33,705 28°55 
Queensland...... ....| 7,604 7,270 | 14,874 | 32°85 
South Australia............0 5,423 5,144 | 10,567 29°72 
Western Australia ........| 1,192 | 1,181 | 2,373 | 25°89 
TasMaMia |i..ccsscssecossessese | 2,432 2,358 | 4,790 30°10 
New Zealand ).cs:cccsressoccses 9,493 9,053 | 18,546 26°78 

Australasia ...... | 63,383 60,247 | 123,630 29°44 
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The number of births in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, 
in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, was as follows :— 





] | 
Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-95. 





New South Wales .... 5 92,643 106,543 127,572 158,965 188,300 197,567 
Victoria 23,353 | 131,052 136,363 132,347 140,258 | 172,307 180,851 
Queensland .. ee 7 22,622 295279 37,535 48,979 70,150 72,863 
South Australia 47: 35,067 36,398 46,310 56,618 53,200 53,093 
Western Australia .... 302 | 3,724 | 4,033 4,611 5,446 7,696 10,242 
Tasmania ’ | 14,679} 15,313 17,165 21,425 23,710 24,794 
New Zealand 26,611 | 46,770) 59,891 88,205 | 96,482 94,071 91,410 








346,557 | 387,820 453,745 | 528,173 | 609,434 | 630,820 























The average birth-rates of each colony for the same periods were as 
follow :— 








New South Wales .... 42°54 
Victoria = 43°22 
Queensland ... = 43°24 
South Australia ...... 44°18 
Western Australia .... 39°33 | 
Tasmania ee 33°82 | 
37°92 


41°91 


Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. - | 1876-80. | 1881-85. . | 1891-95. 
} 























DEATHS. 


The following table shows the total number of deaths and the rate 
per thousand of mean population during the year 1895 :— 





Deaths. 


Colony. ; } |__| Death-rate. 


me Total. | 








Victoria 6,758 | 15,649 13°26 
Queensland | 1,915 | 5,152 | 11°38 
South Australia iaesseed i 1,760 3,963:| 11°17 
Western Australia .. ‘ 403 1,604 17°50 
Tasmania ... Ss ral : 764 1,811 11°38 
New Zealand. | 2,897 6,863 9°91 


| 
New South Wales 6,243 | 14,914 | 11°79 





Australasia 29,2 20,740 49,956 11°90 
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The number of deaths in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, 
in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, is shown in the following 
table :— 





| | | 
Colony. 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. 1886-90. | 1891-95. 





New South Wales .... 36,466 40,909 53,256 71,457 
Victoria 55,136 59,759 62,811 84,648 
Queensland .......... 5,7 9,312 12,869 17,284 28,040 
South Australia 12,963 | 15,475 18,026 19,361 
Western Australia ... -| | 1,711 2,068 2,003 
Tasmania | 6,953 6,962 8,060 8,994 
New Zealand ........ 10,001 13,328 19,354 25,254 





Australasia 115,957 | 135,878 | 153,494 | 187,628 | 2 246,978 | 255,065 


























The average death-rate of each colony for the periods shown in the 
above table is given below ; but the statement does not afford a just 
comparison between the colonies, as no account is taken of the ages of 
the people :— 





| 
Colony. | 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. 1886-90. 





New South Wales .... 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia .... 
Tasmania ,........... 


New Zealand 








Australasia 


























Compared with European countries the Australasian colonies occupy 
a very favourable position in respect to both birth and death rates. The 
Australasian birth-rate is high, and in European countries where it is 
higher it will be seen on reference to the subjoined table that the 
death-rate is so considerably in excess that the difference between 
the two, representing the gain to each country by natural increase, 
is largely in favour of Australasia. In the case of France, Austria, 
Hungary, and Sweden the figures given cover the period of nine years 
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from 1&85 to 1894 ; for all other countries they refer to the ten years 
1885-94 :— 





| Excess of Births 
Country. Birth Rate. | Death Rate. per 1,000 
inhabitants. 





New South Wales.. ...... | 13°66 21°47 
Victoria, Nes | 15°23 16°90 
Queensland a : | 14°61 21°66 
South Australia sal | 12°57 | 21°45 
Western Australia.. sal 16°13 | 18°87 
Tasmania : 14°62 19°39 
10°08 | 20°12 








13°64 19°82 





England and Wales 31°24 18°86 12°38 
Scotland 31°30 18-93 12°37 
Ireland 22°91 | 17°38 5°53 





30°18 i878 | 11-40 





23°01 22°14 0°87 
Germany .... ee 36°48 24-23 12°25 
Belgium ... Sues 29°32 20°20 | 9°12 
Netherlands ... =I 33°47 20:29 13°18 
Austria ms 37°61 | 28°68 8°93 
Hungary eal 43°06 32°30 10°76 
Switzerland aces 27°84 20°45 7°39 
aca 37°24 26°62 | 10°62 
Denmark ... oe 31°21 18°75 12°46 
Norway ... Sees 30°47 | 16°93 13°54 
Sweden 28°46 16°79 11°67 


| 














No better testimony to the salubrity of the climate of Australasia could 
be obtained than is afforded by these figures. There are, of course, 
various circumstances other than climatic which would tend to make 
the mortality lighter in these than in older-settled countries, but when all 
possible allowances are made for such circumstances a comparison 
between these colonies and the countries of Europe is still significantly 
favourable to Australasia. 


InDExX oF MorTALiITy. 


So far consideration has only been given to the actual death-rates as 
they are obtained by taking the proportion which the number of deaths 
bears to the number of inhabitants. It is well known, however, that 
the death-rate of a country is affected by more than the salubrity of its 
climate, the degree of perfection to which the sanitary condition of its 
cities and towrs and villages has been brought, and the nature of the 
industrial pursuits of its people. Actuarial science has demonstrated 
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the fact that when a male child is born in the colony of New South 

Wales it may expect to live until it is 49-60 years old; if it survives 

until it is 2 years of age, it may expect to live 56°37 years ; while as it 

grows older the expectation of life gradually diminishes until at 90 years 

of age the man may count upon but 2-54 years of life. It is plain, 

therefore, that a country which has a large proportion of young people 

will, other things being equal, have a lower death-rate than another 

which has a comparatively large proportion of old persons. It is this 

fact that statistical science now seeks to take into account in establishing 

the rates of mortality of the various countries of the world. It is not 
practicable to base a rate on any table showing the expectation of life 
at successive ages ; but it is practicable to select a country, divide its 
population into certain age-groups, and ascertain the mortality of all 
countries on the assumption that the ages of the population of each hold 
the same proportions to the total inhabitants as do those of the selected 
country. This is the course which has been suggested by the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, held at Berne. It has 
adopted the population of Sweden, as ascertained at the census of 1890, 
as the standard, and divided it into the five age-groups of under 1 year, 
1 year and under 20 years, 20 years and under 40 years, 40 years and 
under 60, and 60 years and upwards, obtaining the percentages of 2°55, 
39-80, 26-96, 19-23, and 11:46 respectively. Applying these age pro- 
portions to the population of each of the Australasian colonies as 
ascertained at the census of 1891, the “index of mortality,” as dis- 
tinguished from the actual “death-rate,” is found as given below for 
each of the last five years. How greatly the ages of the people of a 
country affect its mortality will be evident from the fact that whereas 
in 1894 the death-rates of the colonies ranged from 9-91 in New Zealand 
to 17:50 in Western Australia, or 7-59 per thousand, the range of the 
indexes of mortality was only 2°21 per thousand, namely, from 14°44 in 
New Zealand to 16°65 in Western Australia. In comparing the indexes 
of various years it must not be forgotten that the composition of the 
population of some of the colonies, notably of Western Australia, has 
changed since the last census was taken :— 




















Colony. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894. 
} 
New South Wales .... 16°51 18°68 15°65 | 16°71 | 16°32 
WiACbORIA v.;bsscesessecnoes 18°71 19°48 16°24 | 16°73 | 15°96 
Queensland . .......... 17°29 15°52 15°82 | 16°66 | 16°29 
South Australia ...... 15°33 16°75 14:07 | 16°10 14°61 
Western Australia ...) 15°11 21°54 18-94 | 18°08 | 16°65 
Tasmania ........ wees 7°2é 18°01 15°64 15°43 | 14°74 
New Zealand 13-95 | 13°59 | 13°56 | 14-44 
Australasia ...... 
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MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages and the marriage-rate per thousand of mean 
population for each colony during the year 1895 are shown below :— 





Colony. | Marriages. Marriage Rate. 





New South Wales . see 8,030 
. Victoria 4 7,076 

Queensland 

South Australia .. 
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The number of marriages in each colony and in the whole of Austral- 
asia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, was as follows :— 





Colony. | ae 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. 1891-05 





New South Wales ... | 16,920 18,271 21,210 | 25,904 35,737 38,671 39,924 
Victoria | 22,237 22,902 24,368 | 25,416 33,589 42,832 7,612 
Queensland 3,689 4,648 6,276 | 7,466 11,632 15,271 13,526 
South Australia ...... 6,226 6,435 7,472 | 10,682 12,379 10,334 10,691 
Western Australia . 765 828 835 | 978 1,112 1,495 2,332 
Tasmania .... .. 3,340 3,143 3,290 | 4,087 5,005 4,796 4,525 
New Zealand 7,240 9,955 12,050 16,220 18,102 18,097 20,210 





Australasia ....| 60,417 66,182 75,501 90,753 | 117,556 | 131,496 | 128,820 




















The average marriage-rates for each colony during the same periods 
are given below. The table shows the ratio of marriages to population ; 
to ascertain the ratio of persons married it is necessary to double the 
figures :— 





| { 
Colony. 35. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-95. 





| 
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New South Wales .... 
Victoria .... 
Queensland ... 

South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 
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During the last five years the marriage-rate has fallen considerably 
in all the colonies. With the exception of New Zealand it was lower 
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in every colony during 1891-95 than during the preceding quinquennial 
period, and lower everywhere than during the five years 1881-85. 
This is another proof of the truth of the oft-repeated statement that 
commercial depression always exerts an adverse influence on the 
matrriage-rate. 

A comparison of the marriage-rate of Australasia with that of other 
countries, where the social conditions are essentially different, is not of 
much value, and therefore is not given here. 


Particulars relative to divorce in the Australasian colonies will be 
found in the chapter headed “ Social Condition.” 


Native Races. 


At the census of 1891 only 38,879 aborigines were enumerated, of 
whom 8,280 were in New South Wales, 565 in Victoria, 23,789 in South 
Australia, and 6,245 in Western Australia. The figures relating to 
New South Wales and Victoria included all aborigines living in those 
provinces, but the returns from the other colonies were very imperfect. 
The aborigines of Tasmania are extinct, but the Tasmanian census of 
1891 enumerated 139 half-castes, who were included in the general 
population. It has been asserted that there are some 70,000 abori- 
gines in Queensland, but this is a very crude estimate, and may be far 
wide of the truth. In the case of South Australia, a large number of 
the aborigines in the Northern Territory are entirely outside the bounds 
of settlement, and it seems probable that they are as numerous in that 
colony as in Queensland. The census of Western Australia included 
only those aboriginals in the employment of the colonists, and as large 
portions of this, the greatest in area of all the Australasian colonies, 
are as yet unexplored, it may be presumed that the number of aborigines 
enumerated was very far short of the total in the colony. Altogether, 
the aboriginal population of the continent may be set down at something 
like 200,000. 

The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are 
called, are quite a different race from the aborigines of Australia. 
They are gifted with a considerable amount of intelligence, are quick 
at imitation, and brave even to rashness. According to the census 
of 1881 they numbered 44,097, but like the Australian aborigines 
they appear to be decreasing in number, for the census of 1886 
enumerated only 41,432, and that of 1891, 41,993 (22,861 males and 
19,132 females). In the 1891 figures are included 2,681 half-castes 
(1,469 males and 1,212 females), and 40 Maoris at Chatham Islands 
(26 males and 14 females), It is said that when the colonists first 
landed in New Zealand the number of Maoris was fully 120,000, but 
this, like all other estimates of aboriginal population, is founded on very 
imperfect information. At the census of 1896 the Maori population of 
New Zealand numbered 39,854, viz., 21,673 males and 18,181 females. 
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ALIEN RAcEs. 


At the census of 1891 the Chinese and half-caste Chinese in the whole 
group of colonies numbered 42,521, distributed as follows :— 


New South Wales 14,156 
Victoria ease 9,377 
Queensland ... ... 8,574 
South Australia Soe 3,997 
Western Australia 917 
Tasmania ... sade 1,056 
New Zealand wee 4,444 


Australasia 


Since 1880 it has been deemed expedient by the Governments of the 
colonies to enact prohibitive laws against the immigration of Chinese, 
and their migration from one colony to another. For several years a 
poll-tax of £10 was imposed, but now, in accordance with the most 
recent legislation on the subject, masters of vessels are forbidden under 
a heavy penalty to bring more than one Chinese to every 300 tons, and 
a poll-tax of £100 is charged on landing, except in Western Australia, 
where the tax is £10, and in South Australia, where no poll-tax is 
imposed, but masters of vessels may only bring one Chinese to every 
500 tons burden. These stringent regulations have had the effect of 
bringing about the almost entire cessation of this class of immigration. 


The only other alien race present in large numbers in any of the colo- 
nies are the Polynesians in Queensland, where they numbered 9,428 at 
the census of 1891. 


NATURALISATION. 


The number of persons naturalised in Australasia during 1894 was 
1,121; of these, over one-fourth took out papers of naturalisation 
in Queensland and Victoria respectively, and over one-fifth in New 
Zealand and New South Wales. The figures for South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania are small. The following are the 
returns for each colony :— 





Germans | | 

| and other 

Colony. | German- 
| speaking 
| nations. 


Scan- 


aiaaviana| Chinese. | Others. Total 





) 


New South Wales ... 98 79 E 234 
Victoria 139 2 281 
Queensland vs 188 61 y 286 
South Australia 17 25 
Western Australia ... 5 3 11 
Tasmania 4 3 27 
57 54 257 
Australasia...) 50S z | 1,121 
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Cities AND Towns. 


The progress of the chief cities of Australasia has been no less remark- 
able than that of the colonies themselves, and has no parallel among the 
cities of the old world. Even in America the rise of the great cities has 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the rural population, but 
in these colonies, perhaps for the first time in history, is presented the 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with marvellous rapidity, and 
embracing within their limits one-third of the population of the colonies 
of which they are the seat of government. The abnormal aggregation 
of the population into their capital cities is a most unfortunate element 
in the progress of the colonies, and one which seems to become every 
year more marked. 

The increase in the population of the chief cities of Australasia and 
the estimated numbers of their inhabitants at the various census periods 
are shown in the following table, which illustrates the remarkable pro- 
gress referred to :— 





City. 1861. | 1871. | 1881 | 1891. 





| 
Sydney 7. 53,924 | 95,789) 137,776 | 224,939) 383,283 
Melbourne ............| | 139,916 | 206,780| 282,947 | 490,896 
ote : 6,051, 15,029} 31,109} 93,657 
Adelaide ... ore i 18,303 | 42,744 | 103,864 | 133,252 
Perth vase | 5,244 5,822 8,447 
Hobart wane concer: Wy 19,092 21,118 33,450 
Wellington | 20,563 | 33,224 














* In 1846. t In 1840. ¢ In 1850. 


The aggregation of population is most marked in the case of Melbourne, 
but Adelaide and Sydney are also conspicuous The proportion of popu- 
lation in each capital compared with that of the whole colony is shown 
below for the three years 1871, 1881 and 1891 :— 





1871. 1881. 1891. 





j 
per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
27°34 29°93 33°86 
Melbourne . 28°27 32°81 43°05 
Brisbane ............ sect 12°51 14°57 23°79 
Adelaide ........... coe 23°03 3711 41°59 
Perth ae oncY 20°68 19°60 16°97 
Hobart ............ a6 18°76 18°25 22°81 
Wellington eee 3:08 4°20 5°30 














The percentage of New Zealand population resident in Wellington 
is small, but though it is the capital of the colony that city is exceeded 
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in population by Auckland, as well as by Dunedin and Christchurch. 
Still, even in the largest of these citiesx—Auckland—the population is 
not more than 8-18 per cent. of that of the whole colony. 

The following is a list of the cities and towns of Australasia with 
a population exceeding 5,000 at the census of 1891; in all cases the 
suburbs are included :— 




































City or Town. Population. City or Town. Population. 
| 
New South Wales— | Queensland—continued— 
PY ONGY ccs(vascenseecsusscseees 383,283 MOPINDIO® osc. c0scccscecees 8,449 
Newecastle..... seaeeeasses 50,705 Ipswich ...... wens 7,625 
Broken Hill .......... 19,789 |) Toowoomba 7,007 
Parramatta .......... 11,677 || South Australia— 
Goulburn: ......-...s< « Fer 10,916 |, AGAMA ..5c0cccscscsccecs 133,252 
Nisitiand’ Sova eeese oe 10,214 Port Adelaide............ 20,644 
iBathurabeeser ees corse 9,162 || Western Australia— 
ALD UNV seers scrsers tee BAST Perth. ises, ayes cceseoeces 8,447 
Orange cee see 5,064 || Fremantle 5,607 
Victoria— | Tasmania— 
Melbourne: 2:.,-..c8:s022200: 490,896 || WH ODarE seis .re cevenssessece, 33,450 
(Ballaraticsr.c-csisessestecos 46,033 Launceston ............... 17,208 
[Bendigo <os--csee<sseaseresece 37,238 || New Zealand— 
eclong aces scccccncccussnnsee, 24,283 Auckland  .....:.3:...00: 51,287 
Warrnambool ............... 6,582 | Christchurch ............ 47,846 
Castlemaine ...... 0.0.2.2... 5,982 || Dunedm! 2.) senweccce 45,869 
Sta webliccss eee 5,183 |) Wellington, .0.5<é.20ccs6<c 33,224 
Queensland— | Invercargill ............:0. 7,962 
Brigham eens ter eee eee 93,657 || Napier .... 8,341 
Rockhampton 13,380 || Nelson. ae 6,626 
Maryborough ry 9,700 || Qamane .o2.<ccennscccenccas 5,621 
Townsville’ (iccc.ccctc sed 8,564 | Wanganui ............... 5,011 





The estimated population of the capitals of the Australasian colonies 
on the 31st December, 1895, was as follows :— 


Sydney 


Brisbane 
Adelaide 
Bertin ).2)aatscceseace 
Hoare ......003..00 





BIRTHPLACES. 


One of the subjects of inquiry at the census of 1891, as at previous 
enumerations, was the birthplaces of the population. The result of the 
tabulation shows that while there are differences in the component parts 
of the population in the several colonies, these differences are slight, and 
the great majority of the people—to the extent, indeed, of fully 95 per 
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cent.—are of British origin. Probably the population of Australasia is 
more homogeneous than that of most European countries, for even in 
Queensland, where people of foreign descent are proportionately more 
numerous than in any of the other colonies, they do not amount to more 
than 10 per cent. of the total population. The subjoined table shows 
in a condensed form the results of the tabulation of the birthplaces of 
the population of each colony, the figures being exclusive of aborigines, 
and inclusive, in the case of European countries, of their colonies and 
possessions :— 





| 

New | South |Western 
Birthplaces. South | Victoria. | Quest Aus- Aus- 
Wales. * | tralia. | tralia, 


New 
Tene Aus- 
land. 


Tas- 
mania. tralasia. 





y ; 
New South Wales 725,015 | 19,775} 17,023 | 2,154 1,180} 2,833] 768,535 
Victoria .| 40,768 | 713,074] 7,462] 6,609 4,205} 8,941] 782,09 

Queensland .. 5 10,173 | 2,736 | 176,971 405 203 481 191,17 

South Australia ... -| 17,716 | 25,309 1,449 | 217,730 674 983 | 265,022 
Western Australia . é 464 753 63 588 69 76 29,838 
Tasmania E 5,851 | 16,397} 1,004 722 107,901 | 2,629] 134,612 
New Zealand 9,015 | 12,026) 1,117 | 567 963 | 866,716 | 390,586 


= S | re 
Australasia 809,002 | 790,070 | 205,089 | 228,775 115,195 | 382,659 | 2,561,865 








England and Wales ....| 154,229 | 162,907} 77,187} 48,821 17,448 | 119,284 | 589,683 


Scotland a 50,667 | 22,400] 8,874 3,845 | 51,916| 175,734 
Ireland 75,051 | 85,307] 43,036 | 14,369 5,687 | 47,634| 274,583 





United Kingdom ....| 266,101 | 298,881 | 142,623 | 72,064 26,975 | 218,834 | 1,040,000 
British Possessions— 

In Europe 1i7 131 at 296 14 111 839 

In Asia.. 2,105 1,853 1,129 602 389 1,168 7,705 

In Africa... 738 1,008 240 222 65 340 2,703 

In America . AC 1,611 1,860 614 384 180 1,685 6,503 

In Polynesia 134 12 19 105 604 

Other British Possessions | 4,986 2,066 b 667 3,409 18,354 
Austria-Hungary 8 586 247 20 564 2,219 
Belgium si 235 35 12 115 633 
Denmark 50 1,399 3,072 137 2,053 8,466 
France .. oe 2,27 1,307 411 77 711 5,248 
Germany . St 565 10,775 | 14,924 918 4,663 49,688 
Italy sis 1,717 439 36 897 4,288 
Netherlands. ss 3 366 67 y 143 973 
Portugal . +s 2 168 41 27 205 717 
Russia .. gs 1,172 811 ; 38 419 3,376 
Spain oe 227 93 17 76 669 
Sweden and Norway .... ¢ 3,214) 1,956 1,157 204 2,702 12,824 
Switzerland 5 1,317 469 142 15 18 362 2,917 
United States of America} 2,905 943 386 154 1,683 9,671 
China 5 8,467 8,554 3,997 914 4,470 40,502 











Specified foreign countries, 37,943 33,855 | 31,562 | 15,650 1,948 18,563 | 142,191 








1,960 1,973 Sy 601 114 1,295 6,945 
| 


All others and unspecified 4,019 10,075 | 





11,546; 1,803 1,364 990} 1,898 31,695 








1,122,954 [1,139,840 | 393,718 | 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 3,801,050 


























A glance at this table will show that natives of the Australasian 
colonies formed fully two-thirds of the population, and that the great 


D 
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majority of the Australasian-born population were natives of the par- 
ticular colony in which they were enumerated. The percentage of the 
people born in the colony in which they were resident at the time of 
the census, of those born in the other six Australasian colonies, and of 
the total Australasian-born population to the total population of each 
colony, are shown below :— 


Percentage to Total Population of— 





Colony. Natives 
| of Colony of 
Enumeration. 


| Australasian- 
| born 
Population. 


Natives of 
other Colonies. 





71:98 
69°31 
52°09 
71°40 
62°42 
78°54 
61:06 


New South Wales 64°51 
Victoria 5 
Queensland.... 
South Australia: 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


WR QW 1 
none Se 
He STOO OH OT 








a) 
a 


67°40 








These figures show that proportionately the largest Australasian-born 
population is to be found in Tasmania, where more than 73 out of every 
100 of the inhabitants were born in the colony, and over 78 per cent. 
were Australasians. In Queensland, on the contrary, very nearly half 
the population were natives of countries outside Australasia, and only 
45 per cent. were Queenslanders by birth. The low proportion of 
native-born in the colony in question is no doubt accounted for by the 
comparatively recent settlement of much of its territory, and the encou- 
ragement given to immigrants from the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. It will be noticed that New South Wales has proved 
the most attractive of all the provinces to those born in other parts of 
Australasia, while New Zealand, from its isolated position and greater 
distance, has drawn to itself the smallest proportion of Australasian 
natives. The following figures set forth still more clearly the extent 
to which each colony is indebted for population to its neighbours :— 





| Number of | Number of | 

;Natives of other| Natives enumer-| Gain Loss 
six Colonies ated in other | toColony. | to Colony. 
enumerated. six Colonies. 


Colony. 





New South Wales..... ...... 83,987 | 43,520 
Victoria 76,996 | 69,021 
Queensland 28,118 14,206 
South Australia 11,045 47,292 
Western Australia.. ap 3,250 | 2,013 
Tasmania ret 7,294 26,711 

15,943 23,870 
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In New South Wales, it will be seen, there were 83,987 natives of the 
other colonies, while only 43,520 natives of New South Wales had 
made their homes in other parts of Australasia, the result being a net 
gain of 40,467 persons—a very considerable proportion, seeing that 
several of the other provinces were originally colonised from New South 
Wales. On the other hand, South Australia showed a loss of 36,247 
from intercolonial movements of population ; Tasmania had lost 19,417 ; 
and New Zealand, 7,927. The natives of other parts of Australasia 
resident in Victoria very nearly balanced the number of Victorians resi- 
dent in other provinces, the excess in favour of the colony in question 
being under 8,000. Queensland gained 13,912 from the other colonies ; 
and Western Australia, 1,237 persons. 


Next to the Australasian-born population, natives of the United King- 
dom were by far the most numerous class in each colony. The following 
table shows the percentages of natives of England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland to the total population of each colony :— 






































Natives of— 
Colony. = EArt 

ae a Scotland. Ireland. | ginndon. 

New South Wales......) 13°71 | 3-28 6°68 23-67 
Victoria e.ceck eee | 14:29 | 4:45 | 7-48 26-22 
Queensland........ ...... 19°60 5°69 10°93 36°22 
South Australia......... 15°24 | 277 | 4:48 22-49 
Western Australia ... 19°71 | 2°43 | 7:03 29°17 
Masmaniggecse sss: 11°89 2°62 | 3°88 18-29 
New Zealand ............ | 19°04 | 8:28 | 7°60 34°92 
Australasia eyo) noislin eneace2 7-23 27°36 

| | 





It was to be expected that the percentage of natives of the United 
Kingdom would be highest in those colonies which have introduced a 
large number of assisted immigrants during the last twenty years, namely, 
in Queensland and New Zealand, in which colonies the percentage of the 
native-born population is comparatively low. If the composition of the 
population of the United Kingdom be taken into consideration, it will 
be seen that Scotch and Irish colonists are proportionately much more 
numerous than those of English birth. The distribution of natives of 
the three kingdoms is very uncqua! in the different colonies. While 
natives of England are proportionately more numerous than natives of 
Scotland and Ireland in South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania ; Scotsmen are most numerous in New Zealand, and Irishmen in 
Queensland. 
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The number of natives of parts of the British Empire other than the 
United Kingdom and Australasia enumerated in these colonies was 
very small, amounting only to the following percentages of the total 
population :—In New South Wales, 0:44 per cent. ; in Victoria, 0-44 per 
cent. ; in Queensland, 0°53 per cent.; in South Australia, 0-48 per 
cent.; in Western Australia, 1-53 per cent.; in Tasmania, 0-45 per 
cent. ; and in New Zealand, 0:54 per cent. ; average for Australasia, 
0-48 per cent. Natives of Canada and of the West and East Indies make 
up the majority of this class, which numbered only 18,354 altogether. 
Tt is not possible to give a complete tabulation of natives of foreign 
countries, as in some of the colonies no countries are mentioned other 
than those shown in the table given, the rest of the foreign-born popu- 
lation being bracketed together as natives of “other foreign countries.” 
Immigrants from Germany appear to be most numerous; then follow 
natives of China, Sweden and Norway, the United States, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, and Belgium. Of countries not shown in the table, 
Greece and Asiatic Turkey would appear to have contributed most largely 
to the population of Australasia, though Polynesians are numerous 
in Queensland. The percentages to the total population of each colony 
of natives of Germany, of the Scandinavian Kingdoms (Sweden and 
Norway and Denmark), and of the total foreign-born population, are 
shown in the subjoined table :— 





Percentage of— 























Colony. Total 
Germans, Scandinavians. | Foreign-born 
Population. 

New South Wales............ | 0°85 | 0°43 3°38 
WVACDOLIA  ecccsscctcevceasttecase: 0°95 0°40 2°98 
Queensland ...........0000..000 3°79 1-28 8:02 
South Australia .... 267 | 0°45 4°88 
Western Australia 058 | 0-49 3°91 
PASMIATIA c.c0cscecseverevesccss | 0°63 0°23 1°82 
New Zealand ...............2.4 0°7 0°76 2°97 
Australasia ......... 1°31 0°56 3°74 





It will be seen that both Germans and Scandinavians are propor- 
tionately most numerous in Queensland, where together they amount 
to more than 5 per cent. of the population. Germans are also very 
numerous in South Australia, and Scandinavians in New Zealand. 
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The remainder of the population is made up of those born at 
and those unspecified. The proportion of each of these classes to 
éotal population of each colony is shown below :— 





Percentage of— 





Colony. 
, Persons 


borat (Sea: Unspecified. 





0°36 
0°88 
2°93 
0°56 
2-74 
0°68 
0°30 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ...... . 
New Zealand 


Weme wee 
Bmw ores 





e| esees9ee9 


ra 
wo 


Australasia 0°84 











From the returns of those colonies where the people born at sea have 
been classified into those born of British and of foreign parentage, it 
appears that the great majority are of British parentage. 

The column headed “ unspecified ” comprises, in addition to those given 
as unspecified in the tabulations of the different colonies, the natives of 
such foreign countries as were not shown in the table previously given. 
The proportions given for Queensland and Western Australia are con- 
siderably larger than those for the other colonies, owing to the fact that 
in Queensland the large number of Polynesians mentioned in a previous 
paragraph is included, while in Western Australia people engaged in 
the pearl fisheries, who were returned as natives of Malaysia, have been 
reckoned. Persons returned as natives of “ Australasia” (colony 
unspecified), of whom there were a small number, are also enumerated 
under this head. 


ConsuGaL ConDITION. 


At the Hobart Census Conference it had been decided to tabulate the 
conjugal condition of the people under the heads of “ Never married,” 
“Married,” “ Widowed,” and “ Divorced”; but this decision was not 
adhered to by South Australia and New Zealand, where the divorced 
were probably included under the heading of unmarried. For the sake 
of comparison a similar classification has therefore been made in the 
tabulation of the other colonies. The people who returned themselves 
as “divorced” on the census schedules of New South Wales numbered 
178 males and 126 females—total, 304 ; in Victoria, 110 males and 86 
females—total, 196 ; in Queensland, 16 males and 7 females—total, 23 ; 
in Western Australia, 3 males and 3 females—total, 6 ; and in Tasmania, 
25 males and 6 females—total, 31. Considering that during the five 
years preceding the taking of the census 210 decrees for the dissolution 
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of marriage had been granted in New South Wales, it is reasonable to 
assume that the figures quoted for that colony understate the truth, no 
doubt owing to the reluctance on the part of many people whose marriage 
bonds had been severed to return themselves as “divorced” in the 
census schedules, and the same remark applies to the other colonies. 
The following table shows the number of unmarried, married, and 
widowed people in each colony, those whose conjugal condition was 
unspeeified on the schedules having been proportionately distributed :— 





| | 
South | Western 



























































New "7 
‘anineal C Ae : atoria | Queens- pe stea.| Las- New | Austral- 
Conjugal Condition. wae Victoria. land. | Auer ae mania. |Zealand.| asia. 
| 
MALEs— | 
Unmarried .....5..22.0% 424,464 | 408,566 | 161,308 | 114,066 | 21,648 | 52,630 | 234,315 1,416,997 
Married ... 166,634 | 170,954/ 57,963) 48,932 7,266 | 22,488 | 90,754 564,991 
Widowed 16,905 | 18,569] 4,508) 3,803 893 | 2,442 | 7,808 54,928 
Total................] 608,003 | 598,089 | 223,779 | 166,801 | 29,807 | 77,560 | 332,877 | 2,036,916 
| | — — — — 
FEMALES— 
Unmarried 324,504 | 335,098 | 105,632 | 96,891 | 12,706 | 43,755 | 190,758 1,109,344 
Married 165,648 | 173,749 | 57,610| 48,295| 6,383 | 21,406] 90,919 564,010 
Widowed 25,799 | 32,904) 6,697) 8,444 886 | 3,946 | 12,104 90,780 
Total teense 515,951 | 541,751 | 169,939 | 153,630 | 19,975 | 69,107 | 293,781 | 1,764,134 
| —— Roees 
MALES AND FeMALEs— | 
Unmarried -| 748,968 | 743,664 | 266,940 | 210,957 | 34,354 | 96,385 | 425,073 | 2,526,343 
Married .... 332,282 | 344,703 | 115,573 | 97,227] 13,649 | 43,894 181,673 | 1,129,001 
Widowed ......... +| 42,704 | 51,473 | 11,205 | 12,247 1,779 6,388 | 19,912] 145,708 
Total ..........++++»s(l,128,054 {1,139,840 | 393,718 | 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 | 3,801,050 





From the foregoing figures it will be seen that unmarried males are 
largely in excess of unmarried females in each colony. The number 
for each colony and the percentage of unmarried females to unmarried 
males are shown in the following table :— 





} | 
| Excess of Percentage of 

| Unmarried Males | Unmarried Females 
| 


Colony. over to 


Unmarried Females. Unmarried Males. 















New South Wales ... 99,960 
Wietoria: .csscc.s 73,468 
Queensland eveeecacuess 55,676 
South Australia ...............000008 17,175 
Western Australia ................. 8,942 
Tasmania ... 8,875 
New Zealand 43,557 
Australasia ...............0+0 307,653 78°29 





The percentage is particularly low in those colonies which have 
attracted much population from the other provinces, as New South 
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Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia; while it is near the 
average in Victoria and New Zealand, which have neither gained nor 
lost population to any great extent ; and it is considerably above the 
average in South Australia and Tasmania, whence a great amount of 
emigration to the other colonies has taken place. This fact favours the 
supposition that the movement of population chiefly consisted of young 
unmarried males attracted to the other colonies by the hope of bettering 
their condition. 

The numbers of married males and females are fairly equal in all 
the colonies, the males preponderating everywhere except in Victoria 
and New Zealand ; there must, therefore, have been an emigration of 
married males from these two provinces. 

Amongst the widowed, females largely outnumber males, as was to be 
expected from the higher death-rate and the proportionately larger 
number of males re-married. Western Australia, however, shows a 
slight excess of widowers over widows. The following table shows for 
each colony the proportion of unmarried, married, and widowed males 
to total males; of unmarried, married, and widowed females to total 
females; and of unmarried, married, and widowed persons to total 
population :— 





Percentage of— 


< 
ve} 
3 
5 
z 
° 
A 


Wales 
Queensland, 
Australasia. 





MALES— 
Unmarried ‘81 | 68° 2° *é 2°6 67°86 
Married ... Fler he 28°58 | . ee 24°38 | 28°99 
Widowed f 2°02 22 2" 





FEMALES— 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed ... 


One 
SSH 
AAS 





PERSONS— 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 

















SIcKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Inquiries were made in the census schedules respecting the number of 
persons suffering from sickness and infirmity, but there is reason to believe 
that in some of the colonies at least the way in which the column was 
filled in was unsatisfactory. The figures for New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia may be compared throughout, as the classification 
adopted was practically the same, and to a certain extent this also 
holds good of the Western Australian and Tasmanian figures. The 
returns for Queensland are made in a somewhat indefinite way ; and in 
New Zealand half the number of persons returned as sick and infirm 
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includes all ages, while the other half only includes the population 
of 15 years and over. The following table shows the results of the 
tabulation for each of the colonies :— 





| | 
New South | Western 


F Pye = ve +, | Queens- Tas- New 
Sickness and Infirmity. ited Victoria. | Sand: ae Fe? mania. |Zealand 


a a ee 

Sickness— 
Paralysis . 851 | 1,097 300 * 468 
Epilepsy .... | 339 420 138 18 ¢ 232° 
Leprosy 15 3 | 3 iy x 
Other and undefined 10,117 |13,127 |3,620 2. +4,404 


|11,322 |14,647 |2,969 | 4,061 5,104 


Accidents : 1,459 | 1,668} 777) 432 | +679 
Deaf and dumb . a 383 364] 154 | 234 166 
Dumb only .... et 9 ek ‘ ee i 
Deaf only ..| 1,348 627 * | 401 268 
Blindness ... w) 741 995 ; 199 | 247 274 
Lunacy .... .| 3,129 | 3,770 |1,104 | 852 1,798 
Idiocy .... ..| 286 355 | 84 128 
Crippled ... ..| 1,775 | 346 | 186] * 
Lost a limb ee 635 j54 | 251 
1,164 | 1,157 339 
} 


























|22,251 |24,683 |5,203 | 6,787 2 |3,416 | 9,396 





* Included under more general heading. + Of this number, 4,130 persons refer to the 
population over 15 years only, while 274 persons refer to the whole population. t Popu- 
lation over 15 years only. 


HABITATIONS. 


At the census of 1891 inquiry was made on the householders’ 
schedules respecting the dwellings of the population. The information 
sought was in respect to whether a building was occupied, unoccupied, 
or in course of construction ; the material of which it was built, and the 
number of rooms which it contained. The tabulation was not made with 
the same degree of completeness in all the colonies ; but as far as com- 
parative figures can be given they are shown below :— 





New South Western! 6 
Class of Dwelling. South | Victoria oer Aus- | Aus- | ee Peale 
| Wales. | * | tralia. | tralia; | M804. |4ealand. 
| | 





Oceupied 197,408 | 217,895 | 78,429} 59,834 | 10,221 | 26,585 | 119,766 
Unoccupied ... 16,166 | 15,846 | 2,994 | 3,818 236 | 1,588 9,558 
Being built | 1,255] 1,698 | 44 | 235 73 | 189 425 
Stores, offices, and public buildings ..| 8,368 264 ° * * 244 be 
Inhabited huts and dwellings with | 
canvas roofs 18,794 | 5,862 | os * 1 L196 4,085 














241,991 | 241,560 | 80,697 | 63,887 | 10,530 | 29,801 33,834 





* Included under more general heading. 
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The materials of which the dwellings in each colony were constructed 
are shown in the following table, as far as the particulars are available :— 





| New South |Western nya 
Material. South | Victoria @2eeS"| “Aus. | Aus- | 72S- |, New 
Wales land. tralia. | tralia mania, |Zealand 





Brick or stone 90,456 | 69,545 | ... 50,723 | 6,087 y 5,697 
Wood, iron, or lath and plaster 130,363 | 154,843 lTicaee 11,519 | % 116,801 
Slabs, bark, mud, &c * 4,841 | .... 4,286 
Canvas, linen, calico, &c. 18,794 | 5,858 ee 4,085 
Other materials aetale Ag eoeie 3 anes 1,551 


2,378 6,473 | ...- 1,414 











241,991 |241,560 | 80,697 3 29,801 | 133,834 




















* Included in previous line. 


The number of rooms is given below for all houses, whether occupied or 
unoccupied, except in the case of New South Wales and New Zealand, 
where the figures given refer only to occupied dwellings :— 





South |Western 
Aus- Aus- 
tralia. | tralia. 


New 
Dwellings, with— South | Victoria. 
Wales. 


Tas- New 
mania. | Zealand 


| Queens- 
land. 





One room 2 asain 2,075 | 2 11,528 
: 28,497 


Two rooms 1,612 11,030 


Three and four rooms 92 mates : 2,855 2 41,934 
} 156,976 

Five and six rooms 1,440 32,868 

Seven to ten rooms 36,944 | ... 1,856 

Eleven to fifteen rooms 7,061 

Sixteen to twenty rooms $ 1,673 

More than twenty rooms 1,226 | 


Number of rooms unspecified .... 9,188 | ...- 320 1,523 





215,940 | 241,560 63,887 | 10,530 | 29,801 | 123,851 























Tn Queensland the habitations were enumerated under the Quinquen- 
nial Census Act, which does not provide for a statement either of the 
materials of which houses are constructed or of the number of rooms 
which they contain. From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in 
Australasia there are nearly 5} persons to every occupied house, 
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ae progress of all matters relating to denominational Religion 

since the early years of Australasian settlement has been steady 
and remarkable. For the first fifteen years after the foundation of the 
colony of New South Wales only a single denomination was recognised 
by Government or possessed either minister or organisation—the Estab- 
lished Church of England. In those days the whole of Australasia was 
ecclesiastically within the diocese of the Bishop of Calcutta, of which it 
formed an Archdeaconry ; this continued until 1836, when the bishopric 
of Australia was constituted, and the Rev. William Grant Broughton, D.D. 
(formerly Archdeacon), was consecrated the first Bishop. In 1841 the 
bishopric of New Zealand was established, and in 1842 that of Tas- 
mania. Considerable changes took place in 1847, when the dioceses of 
Melbourne, Adelaide (including South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia), and Newcastle (including the northern portion of what is now 
New South Wales, and the whole of Queensland) were established, and 
the Bishop of Australia was styled Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan 
of Australia and Tasmania. In 1857 the diocese of Perth was formed 
out of that of Adelaide, and in 1859 the diocese of Brisbane out of that 
of Newcastle ; in 1863 the bishopric of Goulburn was separated from 
Sydney ; in 1867 the bishopric of Grafton and Armidale was formed 
out of part of the diocese of Newcastle; in 1869 Bathurst was separated 
from Sydney ; in 1875 Victoria was divided into the two dioceses of 
Melbourne and Ballarat ; in 1878 the bishopric of Northern Queensland 
was established, with Townsville as seat of its Bishop; in 1884 the 
diocese of Riverina was formed out of parts of the dioceses of 
Bathurst and Goulburn ; and in 1892 parts of the bishoprics of 
Brisbane and Northern Queensland were formed into the new diocese 
of Rockhampton. 

Each colony preserves its autonomy in church matters, but the 
Bishop of Sydney is nominal head or Primate within the boundaries 
of Australia and Tasmania. In 1872 the ties between the churches 
in the various colonies under the jurisdiction of the Primacy were 
strengthened by the adoption of one common constitution. A general 
synod of representatives of each of these colonies meets in Sydney 
every five years to discuss church affairs in general. New Zealand is 
excluded from this amalgamation, and possesses a Primacy of its own. 
As already stated, a Bishop of New Zealand was appointed in 1841. 
After various changes the constitution of the church in New Zealand 
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was finally settled in 1874, when the whole colony was divided into the 
six dioceses of Auckland, Waiapu (Napier), Wellington, Nelson, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. After the departure of Bishop Selwyn, who had 
been the only Bishop of New Zealand, the Primacy was transferred to 
the see of Christchurch, where it remained until 1895. In that year the 
Bishop of Auckland was elected Primate of New Zealand. The mission- 
ary Bishop of Melanesia, whose head-quarters are at Norfolk Island, is 
under the jurisdiction of the New Zealand primacy. At present, there- 
fore, there are twenty-one bishops in the colonies, including the Bishop 
of Melanesia, but excluding assistant bishops. The Synodical system of 
Church Government, by means of a legislative body, consisting of the 
clergy and representatives of the laity, prevails throughout Australasia, 
whether as individual colonies or collectively as a group. 

In 1803 a grudging recognition was extended to Roman Catholics, one 
of whose chaplains was then placed on the Government establishment; 
but it was not until 1820 that any regular provision was made for an 
adequate staff of clergy. Until 1834 the Roman Catholics of Australia 
and Tasmania were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mauritius 
(the Rev. Dr. Ullathorne being Vicar-General from 1830 to 1834), but 
in that year Sydney was constituted a see, and the Rev. John Bede 
Polding, D.D., was consecrated Bishop, with jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Continent and Tasmania. In 1842 Hobart was established as a 
separate diocese, and Sydney became an archiepiscopal see. The diocese 
of Adelaide dates from 1843, that of Perth from 1845, and those of 
Melbourne, Maitland, Bathurst, Auckland, and Wellington from 1848. 
During this year a second diocese was established in Western Australia, 
which since 1888 has been designated the diocese of Port Victoria and 
Palmerston. The bishopric of Brisbane was founded in 1859, and 
that of Goulburn in 1864. In 1867 the Abbey-nullius of New Norcia 
(Western Australia) was established. The dioceses of Armidale and 
Auckland date from 1869, and those of Ballarat and Sandhurst from 
1874. In 1876 Melbourne became an archdiocese, and Cooktown was 
formed into a Vicariate-Apostolic. Other changes took place in Queens- 
land in 1882, when the diocese of Rockhampton was founded, and in 
1884, when the Vicariate-Apostolic of British New Guinea (with 
residence at Thursday Island) was established. In 1885 the Archbishop 
of Sydney was created a cardinal, and placed at the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church throughout Australasia. Following upon this appoint- 
ment great alterations took place in the arrangement of dioceses in 
1887, when the new dioceses of Grafton, Wilcannia, Sale, Port Augusta, 
and Christchurch, and the Vicariates-Apostolic of Kimberley and Queens- 
land (the latter with jurisdiction over all the aborigines of the colony) 
were established, and Adelaide, Brisbane, and Wellington became arch- 
dioceses. In 1888 Hobart was also made an archiepiscopal see. There 
are at the present time six archbishops, fifteen bishops, three vicars- 
apostolic, and one abbot-nullius, or in all twenty-five heads of the 
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church with episcopal jurisdiction, irrespective of the Vicariate-A postolic 
of British New Guinea and of several auxiliary and coadjutor-bishops. 

Amongst the earliest free colonists who settled in the Hawkesbury 
district of New South Wales was asmall party of Presbyterians, and one 
of the first places of worship erected in the colony was put up in 1810 at 
Portland Head by their voluntary exertions. Services were conducted 
there for years before any ordained minister of the denomination reached 
New South Wales ; indeed, it was not until 1823 that the Rev. Dr: Lang 
and the Rev. Archibald Macarthur, the first Presbyterian ministers in Aus- 
tralasia, arrived in Sydney and Hobart respectively. The Presbyterian 
Churches of New South Wales, Victoria (with which the Presbyterian 
Church of Western Australia is connected), Queensland, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, and the Free Church of Scotland in Tasmania, are united 
in a Federal Assembly which meets every year in rotation in the capital 
cities of the colonies mentioned. New Zealand is not included in this 
federation, and the Presbyterian Church in that colony is divided into 
the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand and the Presbyterian Church of 
Otago and Southland. Besides the churches mentioned, there are several 
small bodies of Presbyterians unconnected with the larger churches, 
such as the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia in New South 
Wales, and the Free Church in Victoria. The church in each colony, 
however, acts independently as regards local ecclesiastical administration, 
and preserves its automony in respect to funds and property. 

The first Wesleyan minister came to New South Wales in 1815, but 
it was not until 1821 that a Wesleyan place of worship was erected in 
Sydney, and it was even later before the denomination was allowed to 
share in the Government provision for religion. The first Wesleyan 
Church in Hobart was established in 1820. From 1815 to 1855 the 
Wesleyan Church in the colonies was regarded as a mission of the 
British Wesleyan Church, and from 1855 to 1873 it was affiliated to the 
British Wesleyan Conference ; but in the latter year it was constituted 
into a separate and independent conference as the Australasian Wesleyan 
Church. At present the church is divided into five conferences, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia, and New Zealand. These conferences meet 
annually, while a general conference is held at triennial periods in each 
of the capital cities in rotation. 

A Congregational minister arrived in Sydney as early as 1798 ; andin 
Hobart the Congregational Church was established in 1830. At present 
there exists a separate Congregational Mission in each of the seven 
colonies. Federal meetings have been held, notably in 1887, but since 
that year little appears to have been done in the matter of the federation 
of the church in Australasia. 

The Baptist Church in the colonies dates from a much later period, 
the establishment of the first four Baptist Churches being as follows :— 
Sydney, 1834; Launceston, 1839; Adelaide, 1840 ; and Melbourne, 1841. 
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Leaving out of consideration some churches with but a small number 
of adherents, the Salvation Army may be said to be the youngest of the 
denominations in Australasia. It commenced operations in South 
Australia towards the close of the year 1880, and in 1882 officers were 
despatched from Adelaide to Victoria, New South Wales, and Tasmania, 
for the purpose of organising corps in those colonies. New Zealand 
was invaded in 1883, Queensland in 1886, and Western Australia in 
1891. The head-quarters of the Army are in Melbourne, and its head 
in Australasia ranks ag a Commissioner. He is directly responsible to 
General Booth, and controls the officers commanding in each of the 
seven colonies, who bear the rank of colonel or brigadier. Hach colony 
is divided into districts, which are placed in the charge of superior 
officers ; and each of these districts is subdivided into local corps 
under subaltern officers, assisted by secretaries, etc. These subaltern 
officers are responsible to the officers commanding their division, and 
the latter to the colonel or brigadier in charge of the Army of the whole 
colony. 

In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in Australasia. State 
aid to all denominations has for many years been practically abolished in 
all the colonies except Western Australia. South Australia, in 1851, 
was the first colony to withdraw such aid, after it had been in force only 
three years ; and Queensland, in 1860, shortly after the assembling of the 
first Parliament, abolished the system inherited from the mother 
colony, and limited future payments to the clergy then actually in 
receipt of State aid. Only one of these now survives, and he is in receipt 
of £100 per annum. New South Wales passed a similar Act in 1862, 
and the expenditure on this account, which in that year was over 
£32,000, had fallen in 1894 to £7,511. The other colonies of the group, 
with the exception previously mentioned, subsequently abolished State 
aid, Victoria being the last to withdraw denominational grants, namely, 
in 1875. 

The only denominations which ever received State aid were the 
Church of England, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans ; 
other denominations to which it was tendered refusing to accept it. 
The greater portion of the inhabitants belonged to these four per- 
suasions, and the enormous increase of population during the last forty- 
five years has not in any considerable degree altered this condition of 
things, though in some colonies different bodies of Christians have 
represented a larger proportion of the people than in others. Thus, in 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria the proportion of Roman 
Catholics has been, and still is, larger than in the other colonies, while in 
New Zealand it ismuch smaller. Presbyterians bear a greater proportion 
to the population in New Zealand than in any other colony, while 
Wesleyans and Lutherans are more numerous in South Australia than 
elsewhere. The adherents of the Church of England predominate 
numerically in all the colonies. 
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The following tables show the number of adherents to the principal 
denominations in each colony at the census enumerations of 1871, 1881, 
and 1891 :— 





Religious 
Denominations. 


Australia, 


| New South 
Wales. 
Victoria, 
Queensland, 
“Tasmania. 
| New Zealand. 
Australasia. 


| Western 





251,838 | 43,764] £ 955 | 54 107,241 
299,652 | 73,920] 75,81 59,785 | 203,333 
502,983 | 401,375 | 142,555 | 73,169 | 250,945 


Church of 
England ..... 


( | 147,627 | 170,620} 31,822 7 | 29 35,608 | 
Roman Catholics. - | 207,606 | 203,480] 54,376 2,628 5 | 68,984 | 
( | 286,915 | 248/585 7,17 25,800 | 87,272} 801,118 


49,122) 112,983 11,880 9,26 63,624 | 262,819 
Presbyterians .... - 72,545 | 132,591 17,917 | 9,133] 113,108] 368,907 
109,383 | 166,911 18,206 ,756 | 141,477 | 493,369 





39,566 90,026 35,009 : 22,004 | 202,587 
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gationalists. 
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Lutherans 5 | | 4,836 A AG eso (6 cae 5,77 58,268 
| 7,940 23,328 2 2 616 76,439 





Salvation Army.. - ela 
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f 8,321 
Hebrews | 36 33 ‘ 32 Reese lil mee 536 10,351 
129 3 is 15,268 


Mahometans, ( | | 2. Ties 4 2,612 33,781 
Buddhists, 34: 295 6,87 4,151 145| f.... 46,740 
Confucians, &ec. (| 3,98 7 25: 1,804 968 3,92 46,166 


150| 2,920] 5,877| 94,697 
Achat 1] 55 36,146 28;061| 184 2,499| 97,942 
iZions....... | , P 27,724 | | 6 3,08. 161,055 





Object to state 5,946 5. 9,458 | T.... EADS ¢ 43,117 
Religion and 3,697 55 14,242 353 oe 5,307 60,012 
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1871 | 503,981 93 | 1 
1881 | 751,468] 862,346 3,525 | 279,865 115,705 | 489,933 | 2 
1891 /1,123,954 |1,139,840 320,431 146,667 | 626,658 | 3, 
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* As religions were not enumerated at the Tasmanian Census of 1881, the figures given for that 
year have been estimated. t Included in ‘* All other Religions.” 
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The figures for 1891 are exclusive of aborigines, while in 1871 and 


1881 a few civilized aborigines were included in the returns for N 
South Wales and Victoria. 


The following table shows the proportions held by the princi 


ew 


ipal 


denominations to the total population of each colony at the enumerations 


of 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 
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From the foregoing tables it will be seen that while there have been 
fluctuations in individual colonies, the relative strength of the principal 
denominations in the whole of Australasia has undergone but little 
alteration during the last twenty years. The Church of England at each 
census embraced 39:1 per cent. of the population, while the Roman 
Catholic Church receded from 231 per cent. in 1871 to 22-2 per cent. in 
1881, and still farther to 21:1 per cent. in 1891. The Presbyterian 
Church also receded from 13-6 per cent. in 1871 to 13:4 per cent. in 
1881] and 13-0 in1891; while the various Methodist bodies, which have 
been classed together, increased from 10-5 per cent. in 1871 to 10-9 per 
cent. in 1881 and 11-4 per cent. in 1891. Congregationalists and Baptists 
taken together were equal at the three enumerations, but the former show 
a slight decrease during the twenty years, while the latter show a 
corresponding increase. The column headed “ All others” also shows an 
increase from 9:3 per cent. to 11-0 per cent. during the period. This 
column contains all the minor denominations, of which none are at 
all numerous except Lutherans in Queensland and South Australia ; 
those whose denomination could hardly be classed as a religion ; and 
all those who, from conscientious scruples, took advantage of the 
clauses of the Census Acts by which the filling in of the column “Religious 
Denomination” was left optional. 

In 1871 the relative strength of the Church of England was greatest 
in the colonies in the following order :—Western Australia, Tasmania, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, and South 
Australia ; but in 1891 the order had changed to Tasmania, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, and 
South Australia. The Roman Catholic Church in 1871 was relatively 
strongest in New South Wales; in 1881, in Western Australia; and 
in 1891, again in New South Wales, with Western Australia and 
Queensland following closely, and South Australia and New Zealand 
last on the list. The Presbyterian Church has always been most 
numerous in New Zealand and Victoria, and weakest in Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania. The various Methodist 
denominations were at each enumeration strongest in South Australia, 
where they numbered close upon one-fifth of the total population. They 
were also considerably above the average strength in Victoria, while 
the only colony in which they fell much below the average was Queens- 
land. _Congregationalists and Baptists were also relatively most 
powerful in the southern colonies. The percentages shown in the 
column “ All others” are unduly swollen in the case of Queensland and 
South Australia by the inclusion of Lutherans ; were these omitted 
the figures for 1891 would be fairly equal for all the colonies. 

In the table showing the actual number of adherents of each of the 
principal denominations for 1891, the Salvation Army is a new element. 
Any adherents to this persuasion who may have existed in 1881 were 
grouped with “All other Religions.” 
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Tue DENOMINATIONS IN 1895. 


Tt is estimated that at the end of 1895 the number of adherents to 


each denomination was as follows :— 
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EDUCATION. 


- would, indeed, have been strange if communities so prosperous as 

the Australasian colonies had neglected the important matter of 
education, and in every province of the group it will be found that the 
State has taken the subject in hand—to an extent, in some instances, 
far beyond what has been done in most of the countries of the old world. 
I each colony provision is made for primary education, and in all 
there are grammar and high schools, by means of which those who 
have the desire may qualify themselves for the higher studies of the 
University. So bountiful has been the provision made by the State that 
in most cases the cost of education is merely nominal, and the poverty of 
the parents ceases to be an excuse for the ignorance of the children. 
No doubt in the very early days of colonisation there was but little 
attention paid to education ; but as soon as the sharp struggle for bare 
existence was over attempts were made to provide in some degree the 
means of instruction for the rising generation, and the foundations were 
jaid of an educational system that is in the highest degree creditable to 
these young communities. The denominations were naturally the first 
to build schools and provide teachers; but there was always a large 
proportion of persons who objected to denominationalism, especially 
those who belonged to denominations not subsidised by the State, and 
hence there arose a National or non-sectarian system which has in the 
course of time almost monopolised the educational field. 

In all the Australasian colonies the State system of education is 
secular, Western Australia in 1895 being the last colony to abolish sub- 
sidies to denominational schools. The Education Acts of each colony 
contain compulsory clauses, but the enforcement of these is not every- 
where equally strict. In Victoria, for instance, compulsory attendance 
at school has been insisted upon with great rigour, while in Queensland 
the principle of compulsion has been allowed to remain almost in 
abeyance, and in the other colonies it has been enforced with varying 
degrees of strictness. In Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and 
South Australia the education provided by the State is entirely free of 
charge to the parents ; while in New South Wales, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania small fees dre charged, but are not enforced where the 
parents can reasonably plead poverty. 
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The statutory school-age of each colony is as follows :— 
New South Wales over 6 and under 14 years. 
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In New South Wales there was for many years a dual system in 
existence. The four State-aided denominations—the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan bodies—had schools sup- 
ported by annual votes from Parliament, administered under the control 
of the head of each denomination for the time being. There were also 
National schools, equally supported by the State, but under the control 
of a Board appointed by the Government. This plan was found to be 
costly and wasteful in the extreme, for in many of the country towns 
there were several small and inefficient competing schools where the 
total number of children was not more than suflicient for one well- 
conducted establishment. So strongly was this evil felt that changes in 
the law relating to education were made from time to time, until at 
length the denominational system was abolished altogether, and one 
general and comprehensive plan of Public Instruction adopted in its 
place. This was not brought about without much agitation, lasting 
over a considerable period. A league was formed with the object of 
securing the establishment of secular, compulsory, and free education, and 
in 1880, under the auspices of Sir Henry Parkes, the measure establishing 
the present system became law. Education in the public schools is now 
non-sectarian, though facilities are afforded to clergymen to give religious 
instruction within specified school-hours to those children whose parents 
desire it. It is compulsory, and free to all who cannot afford to pay, 
while a merely nominal fee is charged to those who are in a position to 
contribute towards the cost of the teaching of their children. For 
secondary education there are a number of superior and high schools 
entirely supported by the State, besides numerous colleges, grammar 
schools, and denominational schools which obtain no assistance from the 
Government, except in the case of the Sydney Grammar School, which 
receives a statutory endowment of £1,500. Scholarships and bursaries 
have been founded in connection with many of these schools. The 
University of Sydney, which is liberally endowed by private individuals 
as well as the State, grants degrees which rank with those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Educational affairs in the colony are under the direction 
of the Minister for Public Instruction. 

In Victoria, under an Act passed in 1872, a system of free, compul- 
sory, and secular primary education is in force, under a Minister of 
Public Instruction, who is responsible to Parliament. The compulsory 
clause is very strictly enforced, especially in the large towns, and 
education is entirely free as regards the ordinary subjects of primary 
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instruction, while the teachers are allowed to impart additional subjects, 
for which a small fee has to be paid. Religion is strictly forbidden to 
be taught during school-hours, and not at any time must a State teacher 
give instruction therein. Secondary education is principally in the 
hands of private or denominational establishments. The higher educa- 
tion is supplied by the University, with its affiliated colleges, 

The Education Department in Queensland is administered by the 
Secretary for Public Instruction. The Act now in force was passed in 
1875, and is of a tolerably liberal character, primary education being 
secular and free. The compulsory clause has not been put into opera- 
tion, as it would be a very difficult thing to enforce its provisions in 
the scattered and sparsely-populated districts of the interior. The public 
schools are divided into two classes, termed State and Provisional 
schools. A State school must have an average daily attendance of thirty 
children, and the local district must contribute one-fifth of the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and making additions to the building. In the 
case of the establishment of a Provisional school, the Minister may 
grant a subsidy towards the cost of erection of the necessary building, 
provided the proposals of the promoters are submitted to him before 
they are carried out. Towards the cost of administration and main- 
tenance of this class of school the Government makes a capitation 
grant, equal to the average cost per head of children in State schools. 
Secondary education is provided for by means of grammar schools, 
which are liberally assisted by the State. Although steps are now 
being taken to secure the establishment of such an institution, Queens- 
land has no University of its own, but sends a fair proportion of 
students to the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne. 

The South Australian system of primary education, which was intro- 
duced in its present form in 1878, is very similar to those already 
described. It is presided over by a responsible Minister, with an 
Inspector-General and other officials, Education is compulsory, secular, 
and free. To the end of 1891 a small weekly fee had to be paid by ail 
parents able to do so, but at the beginning of 1892 primary instruction 
became entirely free. Children who have attained a certain standard of 
education are exempt from compulsory attendance. Religious instruc- 
tion is not allowed to be given except out of ordinary school-hours. 
Secondary education is in the hands of private and denominational 
establishments, and the University of Adelaide, though small, is efficient. 

Under the Elementary Education Act of 1871 primary education 
in Western Australia is imparted in Government schools, which are 
entirely supported by the State. An Amendment Act passed in 1893 
placed educational affairs in the colony under the control of a responsible 
Minister, and afforded facilities for special religious teaching being 
given in the schools. Another Amendment Act which came into force 
in 1894 abolished payment by results, and gave powers for the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance. Until 1895, private schools were also 
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assisted from the public purse, on condition of submitting to Government 
inspection in secular subjects ; but towards the end of that year an Act 
was passed abolishing the system of making annual grants to denomina- 
tional schools, and providing that during the year 1896 the State should 
hand over as compensation for the abolition of these subsidies the sum of 
£20,000, to be divided between the schools in like proportions to those 
which governed the distribution of the annual vote in 1895. There is a 
high school at Perth, and a grammar school at Fremantle, and further 
encouragement is given to secondary instruction by the institution of 
scholarships which are open to competition. 

In Tasmania the Chief Secretary holds the portfolio of Education, and 
has especial charge of matters relating to primary instruction. There are 
public schools in every country town throughout the colony, and several 
in Hobart and Launceston. The principle of compulsion is nominally in 
force ; and special religious instruction is given by the Church of 
England clergy out of school-hours. Secondary education is en- 
couraged by means of superior schools and a system of scholarships ; 
and annual examinations are held at which successful candidates may 
gain the degree of Associate of Arts. The University of Tasmania was 
established in 1890, and at first was merely an examining body, but in 
the beginning of the year 1893 a building was acquired and teaching 
provided for the purpose of enabling students to graduate in Arts, 
Sciences, and Laws. The first degree, one of B.A., was taken in 1894. 
The Government grants the institution a sum of £3,000 annually. 

New Zealand has an educational system which is entirely secular and 
free. There is a separate department of education, presided over by one 
of the responsible Ministers of the Crown, as in the other colonies. The 
whole colony has been divided into school districts, each presided over 
by a local Board, and a capitation grant of £3 15s. per head is paid by 
the State for every child in average attendance, and, in addition, 1s. 6d. 
per child for the support of scholarships, with other grants for school- 
buildings, training of teachers, etc. In districts where there are few 
or no Europeans native schools are maintained for the Maori children. 
High schools, colleges, and grammar schools provide the means for 
acquiring secondary education ; and the University of New Zealand, 
like those of the other colonies, is empowered to confer the same degrees 
as the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, except as regards 
Divinity. It is, however, only an examining body, the undergraduates 
keeping their terms at the affiliated colleges—the University of Otago, 
the Canterbury College, and the Auckland University College. 


State ScHooOLs. 


In the whole of Australasia at the end of 1894 there were 7,542 
State Schools, including what are termed Provisional Schools in Queens- 
land, but excluding 65 schools maintained by the Government of New 
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Zealand for the Maori children in districts where there are few or no 
Europeans. Exclusive of 778 sewing-mistresses, of whom 71 were in 
New South Wales, 427 in Victoria, 104 in South Australia, and 176 in 
New Zealand, the teaching staff numbered 15,088; and the average 
attendance of scholars during the year was 462,744, giving an average 
number of 61 per school and 31 per teacher, and forming 11-3 per cent. 
of the mean population of Australasia. The figures for the individual 
colonies will be found appended :— 
































| Scholars in average attendance. 
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New South Wales .... 2,508 4,382 | 130,089 52 30 105 
WVAGHOMIA L800. ssssseecenrccceaes 1,956 | 4,202 | 132,083 68 31 112 
Queensland ........ 696 | 1,429 | 45,050 65 32 10°3 
South Australia ............... 609 1,110 | 37,886} 62 | 34 10°8 
Western Australia 116 | 173 | 3,552) 31 20 4°8 
WRARIIADMA = soccvscercsccess cc: 247 | 486 | 10,594; 43 22 68 
New Zealand...............006.0. | 1,410 | 3,306 | 103,490 | 738 31 5:2 
Australasia ......... 7,542 | 15,088 | 462,744| 61 31 113 











It should be noted that in those colonies where secondary schools are 
wholly maintained by the State no attempt has been made to separate 
them from primary schools, and the figures given therefore refer to all 
Government educational institutions, with the exception of industrial 
and technical schools. As a rule, secondary education in the colonies 
is provided by private establishments, which are more or less subsidised 
by the State. In New South Wales, however, there are a number of 
Government high schools where much good work is done. The per- 
centage of the population of New Zealand—15-2—shown as in average 
attendance at the State schools, it must also be remarked, is rather 
higher than it should be, on account of a number of Maori children 
attending the ordinary schools in districts where there are none estab- 
lished for the “natives,” while the basis on which the proportion has 
been calculated is the population exclusive of aborigines. These 
“ Native ” schools in New Zealand, of which the number has already 
been given as 65, had a teaching-staff of 126 in 1894, with an enrolment 
of 2,424 and an average attendance of 1,775 scholars, and the expen- 
diture on the schools during the year amounted to £15,390. Of the 
children who received instruction at the institutions, 734 per cent. 
were pure Maori, 10 per cent. were half-caste, and 164 per cent. were 
European or, in the words of the Minister of Education, “inclining to 
the European ” race. 
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The gross enrolment of pupils at the State schools of Australasia 
during 1894 was 797,728, while the net enrolment, or the number of 
distinct children, came to 681,695, forming 16-6 per cent. of the mean 
population. In most of the colonies the net enrolment is obtained in a 
somewhat empirical manner—by deducting a certain percentage from 
the gross figures ; but in one or two—notably in Victoria—the actual 
figures are found by the Education Department. The following table 
gives the gross and net enrolment of each colony :— 








Net Enrolment. 



























Colony. Gross 
7 Enrolment. Total. Percentage 
of Population. 
New South Wales ........... 234,392 206,265 16°7 
Victoria ..... iecdeas =, 231,321 203,409 V3: 
Queensland .... 76,039 67,726 15°4 
South Australia. 64,048 57,986 16°6 
Western Australia. 5,037 4,533 6°2 
Tasmania ............ Se 19,967 14,476 9°3 
INew: Zealand’ <7. --.:21.. sec: 166,924 127,300 18°7 
Australasia .....-<-.0: 797,728 681,695 | 16°6 














It will be seen that the largest percentage of the population enrolled 
at State schools was to be found in New Zealand, and the lowest in 
Western Australia. Such a comparison, however, is of very little value, 
because the proportion which the children of school age bear to the 
total population varies considerably in the different colonies, being as 
high as 27 per cent. in New Zealand, as compared with 24 per cent. in 
New South Wales and 21 per cent. in Victoria, while in Western 
Australia, which is still at its pioneer stage, there must of necessity be 
a much smaller percentage of dependent children than in the more 
widely settled colonies. Farther on in this chapter will be found a 
comparison of the children of school age, taken for this purpose as 
between 5 and 15 years in all the colonies, with the number enrolled at 
all institutions, both State and private. This will give a better view 
of the relative strictness or laxity with which the attendance of children 
at school is enforced in the different provinces. 

The departmental reports of the various colonies show that during 
the year 1894 the cost of administration and maintenance of the State 
schools of Australasia was £1,980,387, while the revenue from fees, 
rents of land dedicated to school purposes in New Zealand and South 
Australia, and sales of books amounted to £127,757, leaving a net 
cost to the State of £1,852,630, excluding a sum of £153,768 expended 
on school premises. Assistance to private schools where primary or 
secondary education is given is not included in these figures. In New 
Zealand and Queensland assistance to such secondary schools is of a 
liberal character—the Government of the Northern colony subsidising 
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its grammar schools at the rate of £1,000 each annually. In New 
South Wales the only private school subsidised is the Sydney Grammar 
School, which is endowed by statute to the extent of £1,500. Formerly 
the annual grant to this institution was much larger, but in 1895 
Parliament withdrew its additional allowance. The expenditure on the 
State schools in each of the colonies will be found below. The figures 
for New South Wales and some of the other provinces do not give the 
whole expense to the State, as most of the principal teachers enjoy 
residences for which no rent charge is made :— 





| Expended on | Net 
Colony Administration Receipts from | Cost to State, 
Wis | and Fees, Kents, &c.! excluding 
Maintenance. | Premises. 


Expended on 
School 
Premises. 
| 





£ £ £ 

New South Wales 587,263 fi 516,570 73,792 
Victoria* ..| 620,989 619,087 6,651 
Queensland Ag 181,191 | 181,191 5,925 
South Australia ... | 130,549 116,368 8,241 
Western Australia el 17,362 | 15,761 10,643 
Tasmania | 33,632 Q 32,724 3,664 

| 409,401 2 370,929 44,852 
| 














1,980,387 27,757 | 1,852,630 153,768 





* Year ending 30th June, 1895. 


Against the sum of £5,925 expended on school premises in Queens- 
land must be set local contributions of £1,405 towards the cost of 
buildings ; and in the case of Tasmania the revenue of £908 includes 
contributions from the school fees to the amount of £606, the teachers 
retaining £9,052 of the fees received during the year. Excluding the 
cost of school premises, the amount expended on each child in average 
attendance at the State schools of Australasia was £4 0s. 1d. Until 
the year 1888 the average expenditure in New South Wales was higher 
than in any of the other colonies ; but in 1894 it was lower than that 
of Victoria, Western Australia, and Queensland. For the individual 
colonies the net cost to the State of every child in average attendance, 
excluding expenditure on buildings, was as follows :— 

Net cost per child. 

Colony. Sis! 

New South Wales 319 
Victoria 4 
Queensland 4 
South Australia : Boe 3 
Western Australia bc 4 
Tasmania 3 
New Zealand .. 3 
+ 





ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


PrivaTE SCHOOLS. 


During the years 1893 and 1894 no statistics were collected of the 
private schools in South Australia. Taking the1892 figures for this colony, 
there were 2,635 private schools in Australasia at the end of 1894, with 
an enrolment of 141,178 scholars. The teaching staff, inclusive of that 
of Tasmania, for which colony, in the absence of official returns, an 
estimate has been made, numbered 7,558. Hereunder will be found the 
return for each of the seven colonies :— 





Enrolment. 


Colony. | - Teachers. | Percentage 
of 
Population. 





New South Wales 51,395 
Victoria | 44,038 
Queensland | 11,041 
South Australia 11,647 
Western Australia $ | | 2,381 
Tasmania 6,049 | 


Do 9 oo 1D oO 
mh SES wn 7 wd 


to 


New Zealand 752 | 14,627 | 





oe 
rs 








Australasia | aaa 55 141,178 | 








* Estimated. 


Strate AND PrivaTE SCHOOLS. 


As almost the whole of the children enrolled at the schools of 
Australasia are over 5 and under 15 years of age, that period may be 
taken as the school age of the colonies ; and assuming that the propor- 
tion which the children of such ages bear to the total population is the 
game now as it was when the last census was taken in 1891, there were 
961,240 children of school age in Australasia in 1894, while 938,906 
pupils were enrolled in the State and private schools. The estimated 
number of children of school age and the net enrolment of scholars in 
each province will be found below. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the composition of the population of some of the colonies has 
considerably changed during the past few years. It is quite obvious, 
for instance, that the percentage of children must be very much less 
now in Western Australia than it was in 1891, while the proportion in 
other colonies must be higher, on account of the departure of many 
bread-winners in search of employment. But these are changes which 
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are not accurately determinable at the present time, although they 
should be kept in view when considering the following figures :— 

















Estimated } Net Enrolment 
Colony. Children of H of 

School Age. Scholars. 

New South Wales .............c.ccceeeeee 290,792 251,493 
WHGGOMIA! ooci.ccecsecs ceae 251,782 238,045 
Queensland ........ 96,081 77,552 
South Australia ..... 88,109 69,527 
Western Australia .. sess 15,081 6,529 
Tasmania .................. 5 aac 38,050 19,497 
New Zealand 181,345 138,417 
Australasia ............... 961,240 801,060 











There is, it will be seen, great room for improvement in all the 
colonies in the attendance at school of children of ages at which they 
might very well be receiving instruction. Of course, many such children 
are exempt by law from school attendance, the maximum school age in 
Queensland, for instance, being 12 years. 

The average daily attendance at the State schools of all the colonies 
during 1894 was 462,744, or 58 per cent. of the gross enrolment. Cal- 
culated on the same percentage, the average attendance at the various 
private schools would amount to 81,883, and that of ali schools to 
544,627. Compared with the total population of each colony, the 
proportion of children enrolled was as follows :— 





} 



















| Enrolment per cent. of Population. 
Colony. 

Gross. Net. 

New South Wales ... er | 23°1 20°3 
VIOHONIA 2. c2eccnacsccas oad 23°4 20:2 
Queensland .... zi 19°8 L737 
South Australia ... 216 19°9 
Western Australia os 101 89 
POMERANIA oceans eae ee, 16‘7 125 
NewsZealand 5 0 26°7 20°4 
Australasia ............... 22°8 19°5 











This shows a gross school enrolment in Australasia of three to every 
thirteen inhabitants, and a net enrolment of one in every five inhab- 
itants—a proportion as favourable as that of any European country. 

The number of children attending school has increased at a far 
greater rate than the population, as will be seen by the following 
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table, showing that the advantages of education have been of late years 
more within the reach of the masses than formerly :— 

130,060 

312,130 

670,776 

803,800 

801,060 


Population from 1861 to 1894 more than trebled itself, but the 
number of school children in 1894 was nearly six and a fifth times as 
great as in 1861. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


The advance of education is hardly more clearly indicated by the 
institution and success of Colleges and Universities than is the progress 
of wealth or the attainment of leisure. In Australia the earliest 
attempts to provide for what may be termed the luxuries of educa- 
tion were made in New South Wales in 1852, and in Victoria in 
1855, when the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne respectively 
were established. No other colony of Australasia was at that time 
sufficiently advanced in wealth and population to follow the example 
thus set; but New Zealand in 1870, South Australia in 1874, and 
Tasmania in 1890, each founded a University. In all cases the 
Universities are in part supported by grants from the public funds, and 
in part by private endowments and the fees paid by students. 

The Government endowment, lecture fees, and income from other 
sources, received by the Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities 
in 1894, were as follow :— 


Govern- 2 
Tent Endowment: Lecture Fees. Other Sources. Total. 


£13,200 £7,700 £12,590 £33,490 
Melbourne 13,750 10,618 6,379 30,747 
Adelaide 3,801 3,129 5,238 12,168 


Tn addition to the above annual endowment, the Adelaide University 
has received a perpetual endowment of 50,000 acres of land from the 
Government of South Australia. The University of New Zealand has 
a statutory grant of £3,000 a year from Government, and an additional 
income of about £2,000 from degree and examination fees. Of the 
affiliated colleges, Auckland University College is in receipt of a statutory 
grant of £4,000 a year from Government. The Tasmanian University 
also receives an annual grant from the State, the amount in 1894 being 
£3,000. 

The number of students attending lectures in 1894 is shown below. 
In New Zealand the students keep their terms principally at the 
University of Otago, the Canterbury College, and the Auckland 
University College. In addition to the 64 unmatriculated students who 
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attended classes at the University of Sydney in 1894, there were 934 
persons who subscribed to the extension lectures delivered in different 
parts of New South Wales and Queensland during the year :— 





| Students aitending Lectures. 


University. | — a ———— 


Not 
Matriculated. | Total. 





| Matriculated. 





Sydney .| 528 592 
Melbourne . : 564 | 594 
Adelaide a 93 280 
New Zealand . wave 427 

Tasmania 








Attached to the University of Sydney there are three denomi- 
national colleges for male students, and a fourth, undenominational in 
its character, for female students. In Melbourne there are three 
affiliated denominational colleges, one of which contains a hall for 
the accommodation of female students. In Adelaide and Hobart there 
are no affiliated colleges attached to the University; and in New 
Zealand the University itself is an examining and nota teaching body, 
the students keeping their terms at three undenominational colleges at 
Dunedin, Christchurch, and Auckland, besides several smaller institu- 
tions which have supplied a few graduates, 

The Australasian Universities are empowered to grant the same 
degrees as the British Universities, with the exception of degrees in 
Divinity. In all the Universities women have now been admitted 
to the corporate privileges extended to male students; and at the 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities this includes qualifying 
for degrees in medicine. 

The number of degrees conferred by the five Universities, including 
those bestowed on graduates admitted ad ewndem gradum, is as follows :— 
Sydney 1,249 

0 1,652 
aos 353 
New Zealand .. aise 638 
Tasmania 7 
and there are over 1,600 students qualifying for degrees at the present 
time 


TECHNICAL Epvucation. 


Technical instruction is given in nearly all the capital cities of the 
Australasian colonies, as well as in many other parts of the country, and 
there is every probability that instruction in such matters will before 
long be still further extended. The State expenditure on this important 














FACILITIES FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 4 At 
branch of education in five out of the six colonies where technical 
instruction is given will be found below ; similar information for South 
Australia is not available :— 






£ 
New South Walls ..........ccsecescescesscsccsesesnccesvosccsces 25,083 
AVS CEOLID ere eee case eee coeates ton escesteceseonssurecterenmateresss 11,980 
Queensland’ 5...<..2c-<<cesscssscccoseosenecsescoreceveresssssccecens 1,362 
Tasmania 1,509 
New Zealand 600 


In New South Wales, during the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 was 
granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical College, 
and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in connec- 
tion with the Sydney Schocl of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointed by the Government to take over its management, and the 
Technical College became thenceforth a State institution. Towards the 
end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the institution came under 
the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. The College, 
which, with the Technological Museum, is housed in a fine building at 
Ultimo, Sydney, is open to hoth male and female students, and of 
the latter the attendance in some terms has been as high as 400. In 
1894 the enrolment of both sexes was 2,956. 

Branch Technical Schools have been established in the suburbs, and in 
the northern, southern, and -western districts of the Colony. In 1894 
these suburban and country classes had a total of 3,008 students 
enrolled. Technical classes are also held in connection with a number 
of public schools. The total enrolment in these classes during 1894 
was 579. 

In 1894 the expenditure of the Government on Technical Education, 
including the Technological Museum, amounted to £25,083, of which 
£3,735 was paid on account of the erection of Technical Colleges and 
Museums at Bathurst and Newcastle. During the year fees to the 
amount of £3,278 were received from the students and retained by the 
teachers, 

Technical Education in Victoria has extended rapidly, but while the 
Government of New South Wales has wholly borne the cost of this branch 
of instruction, that of Victoria has received great assistance from private 
munificence, the Hon. F. Ormond, M.L.C., having given £15,500 to 
assist in the establishment of a Working Men’s College. At the end 
of 1894 there were 25 Schools of Mines and Technical Schools receiving 
aid from the State, payments being made by the Government on account 
of 2,970 students who had attended the requisite number of meetings 
(seven) during the last quarter. The total State expenditure during 
the year was £11,980. 

Technical Education has well advanced in South Australia. The 
School of Painting and Design in Adelaide during 1894 had 268 
students on the roll, and branch schools, with an enrolment of 74 students 
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during 1894, have been established at Port Adelaide and Gawler. The 
School of Mines and Industries, founded in 1889, and worked to some 
extent in connection with the School of Painting and Design, had an 
enrolment of 688 students in 1894. There is also a School of Mines 
at Moonta. In Queensland Technical Education is active; the classes 
are worked in conjunction with the Metropolitan School of Arts, and 
with the Schools of Art at Ipswich, Toowoomba, Gympie, Maryborough, 
Bundaberg, Rockhampton, Mackay, Charters Towers, and Townsville. 

In Tasmania the foundations of new Technical Schools were laid in 
1889 in ‘Hobart, and there is a branch school in Launceston. The 
schools are under the direction of local Boards of Advice, the members 
of which act directly under the Minister in charge of education. The 
number of distinct students in 1894 was 549, and the Government 
subsidy £1,509. 

Western Australia is only now (1896) extending its educational opera- 
tions so as to embrace Technical Education ; but in New Zealand there are 
Technical Schools under Education Boards at Wellington and Wanganui, 
while technical instruction is also given at the Milton District High School 
and under the auspices of the Dunedin Technical Classes Association. 
The State assistance to these institutions during 1894 amounted to £600. 
In June, 1895, a Technical School was also opened in Auckland. 


GENERAL Epvucation. 


Striking evidence of the rapid progress made by these colonies in 
regard to education is afforded by a comparison of the educational status 
of the people as disclosed by the four census enumerations of 1861, 
1871, 1881, and 1891. In those years the numbers who could read 
and write, read only, and who were unable to read were as follow :— 























| . 
ee @2| 4 3 i 
Degree of Education. | 8 3 i Z rs z § g | E 8 = 
Eas + 3 e<q n< =} S + 
De 2 5 oO n = 
Z = & |3 |e & a & 
1861, 
Read and write .......... -| 188,543 | 327,800] 17,181 72,207 8,446 | 48,281] 67,998 730,456 
Read only ..... -| 46,024} 56,945 3,714 | 18,629 1,559 | 13,137 8,922 | 148,930 
‘Cannot read 116,293 | 155,577 9,164 | 35,994 5,585 | 28,559| 22,101 373,273 
1871. 
Read and write ............ 296,741 | 478,572] 74,940 115,246 | 18,703| 55,939 | 177,419 1,217,560 
Wead only |. 2. ose coccsaacce 56,391 | 70,999] 12,080 21,123 2,614 | 13,945] 19,240 196,392 
Cannot read .............. 150,849 | 181,957 | 33,084 49,257 4,036 | 29,444] 59,734] 508,361 
1881. | 
Read and write ............ 507,067 | 651,567 | 136,718 | 200,057 | 19,697) 74,967 | 346,298 1,936,301 
Read only .. seee+| 49,372] 49,535] 13,631! 15,267 2,429 9,605 | 27,323 | 167,162 
‘Cannot read 195,029 | 161,244 | 63,176 | 64,541 7,582 | 31,133 | 116,382 | 639,037 
1891. <a ee 
Read and write ............ 835,570 | 908,767 | 276,381 | 236,514 | 34,254 | 103,138 | 484,198 2,878,822 
Read only .... +++| 43,536 | 32,817] 14,618 | 9,571 2,061 6,287 | 24,902] 133,792 
Cannot read 244,848 | 198,821 | 102,719 | 74,346 | 13,467] 37,242 | 117,558 789,001 
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ADVANCE OF EDUCATION. 


The figures in the preceding table refer to the total population, and 
the number of illiterates is therefore unduly swollen by children under 
school-going age. If the population over 5 years of age be considered 
in comparison with the total population, the results for the whole of 
Australasia will be as follow :— 
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Whole Population. 


Population over 5 years of age. 





Degree of Education. 





1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 


1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 








Read and write 
Read only .. 
Cannot read 









730,456 1,217,500|1,996,301 2,878,822 
148,930, 196,392) 167,162) 133,792 
373,273| 508,361| 639,087 730,001 


| | 
730,389'1,130,145 1,936,111 2,878,813 
143,908} 190,545, 161,295) 128,445 
168,929} 285,286] 243,583) 262,515 











1, 


at 


252,659 Le | 
| 


| | 
2,742,550|3,801,615|1,043,176 rasa psec hace! 









The following table affords a comparison of the number of each class 
in every 10,000 of the population for the same periods :— 





Whole Population. 








Population over 5 years of age. 

































Degree of Education. ; 
1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 

P | 
Read and write ..........-- 5,881 | 6,334] 7,060] 7,573 | 7,001 | 7,038 | 8,270 | 8,804 
Read only 1,189 | 1,022 610 352 | 1,380} 1,186 689 393 
Cannot read 2,980 | 2,644 | 2,330) 2,075) 1,619 | 1,776 | 1,041 803 
Meister cise else erence 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 





























to 803. 


case of the rising generation. 


It will be seen, therefore, that while in 1861 there were only 7,001 
persons who could read and write out of every 10,000 people over 5 
years of.age, the number in 1891 had increased to 8,804, while those 
who were totally illiterate had in the same period decreased from 1,619 


Looking at the matter still more closely with reference to age, it 
will be seen that the improvement in education is most marked in the 
The following table shows the degree of 
education of all children between the ages of 5 and 15 years in 1861, 
1871, 1881, and 1891, numerically and per 10,000:— 










Degree of Education. 


Total between 5 and 15 years. 


Per 10,000 children. 





{ 
| 1861. | 1871. 


| 1881. | 1891. 1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 










Read and write ... 
Read only 
Cannot read 





Total 


«| 114,353 | 288,154 


102,316 
96,986 


86,574 


68,038 | 
| 114,654 | 147,280 


64,237 


482,719 | 674,012 | 
69,640 | 


| | 
4,637 | 


| 5,911] 7,058 | 7,565 
2759 | 2,099 | 1,266 732 
2604 | 1,990] 1,676] 1,653 








246,628 | 487,456 | 683,947 | 890,932 
\ 


10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 
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The proportion of those able to read and write has therefore grown 
from 4,637 to 7,565 in every 10,000 children during the 30 years which 
the table covers, while the number of those able to read only in 1891 
was not much over one-fourth of what it was in 1861, and the wholly 
illiterate had decreased by more than one-third during the period. 

The Marriage Register affords further proof of the advance of 
education, and it has the further advantage of giving annual data, 
while the census figures are only available for decennial periods. 
The numbers of those who signed the Marriage Register by marks were 
as appended. Where a blank is shown the information is not available. 































































1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. | 1894. 
| [ | ame . | 
Colony. 2 | Marks. @ | Marks.| 3 | Marks.| ¢ | Marks.| ¥ | Marks 
|@ |MIF| & |MiF] 2 Imir] & i[wlp 2 |M./F. 
| & x | & a | a 
) | | | 
New South Wales..| 3,222 | 596) 989 3,953 | 573 768) 6,284 | 347| 525] 8,457 273) 248) 7,666 | 142] 150 
Victoria .... | 4,434] .. | .. | 4,693 | 342 650) 5,896 | 171] 245 8,780 | 110} 133] 7,029| 62] 61 
Queensland B20) | RSail) 970| .. | .. | 1,703} 84] 169] 2,905] 88} 109 2,502| 64] 80 
South Australia ..) 1,158] .. | .. | 1,250] .. | .. | 2,308! 100] 159] 2,315| 40] 49/ 2’099/ 38] 46 
Western Australia.) 149| .. | .. 159) 3. | 2. |’ 197 ne C5 Yea en 482/ 10) 10 
Tasmania ........| 717 ae BOR] == || 3» | S56il 5) 2. 988] ..] .. 847} 54) 38 
New Zealand ....| 878 5 | T8645 Fe, || re [tose | 105} 190) 3,805} 53} 64) 4,178} 43) 63 
| | 
Australasia ....|10,878| .. | «+ 13,487] .. | .. |20,523/ .. | .. 27,663] .. | .. |24,803| 413] 448 
i { | | 

















The percentages for those colonies for which the necessary information 
is available is worked out in the following table :-— 
Year. Males. Females. Total. 


1861 18°50 30°69 24°60 
VST rece 10°58 16°40 13°49 
1881 4:14 6°61 5°38 
1891 2°12 2°27 2-20 
1894 1°67 1°81 174 





The percentage in 1894 was therefore less than one-fourteenth of that 
in 1861, and there is every reason to expect that in the course of another 
few years it will be still further diminished. 

The wonderful increase which has taken place in the quantity of 
correspondence passing through the Post Office points indirectly to the 
spread of education. The following table shows that while in 1851 only 
2,165,000 letters and 2,150,000 newspapers passed through the Aus- 
tralasian Post-offices, these numbers had in 1894 increased to 190,919,200 
and 96,044,800 respectively :— 


Letters. Newspapers. 
1851 2,165,000 2,150,000 
1861 14,061,000 10,941,400 
1871 30,435,300 17,252,700 
1881 80,791,700 43,802,000 
1891 183,694,900 95,879,760 


1894 





190,919,200 96,044,800 
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The following are the numbers of letters and newspapers per head 
of population in each of the six years mentioned :— 
Letters per Newspapers per 
Inhabitant. Inhabitant. 
47 47 
113 8°8 
15°7 8°9 
29°1 15°8 
47°8 24°9 
46°4 
In 1894 the number of letters per inhabitant was therefore nearly 


ten times, and that of newspapers five and a half times, larger than in 
1851. 


Pusiic LipraRies. 


In all the colonies public libraries have been established, those in 
the capital cities generally going by the name of “The Public Library,” 
while those in the country towns are known as Schools of Art, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, &. The Free Public Libraries in Melbourne 
and Sydney are splendid institutions, the former comparing favourably 
with many of the libraries in European capitals. The following table 
shows the number of libraries which furnished returns, and the number 
of books belonging to them, for the latest year for which information 
is available :— 

mie No. of No. of 

Colony. Tibeaiee Books. 
New South Wales 400,000 
Victoria os 5 1,000,349 
Queensland “25 ‘ 120,031 
South Australia... on 175,178 
Tasmania aes 5S 85,073 
330,770 


Total of six colonies 2,111,401 


In Western Australia Mechanics’ Institutes are to be found in most 
places of any importance, but no information regarding them is avail- 
able. The Victoria Public Library in Perth, a Government institution, 
possesses 8,300 volumes. 





SOCIAL CONDITION: 


| heres very early days the Australasian colonies have been regarded 
somewhat in the light of a working-man’s paradise, the high rates 
of wages which have generally prevailed and the cheapness of food per- 
mitting the enjoyment of a great degree of comfort, if not of luxury, by 
a class which elsewhere knows little of the one and nothing of the 
other ; and even in these times of trade depression and reduced wages 
it may safely be said that the position of the wage-earner in Australia 
is equal to that occupied by him in other parts of the world. Although 
a high standard of living is not conducive to thrift, saving has gone on 
with great rapidity, notwithstanding the checks which it has received 
from time to time from adverse conditions of the labour market. Some 
idea of the rate and extent of this accumulation of wealth may be 
obtained from the tables showing the growth of deposits with banks, 
The banking returns, however, afford in themselves but an incomplete 
view of the ‘picture ; it should also be regarded from the standpoint of 
the expenditure of the people. Both of these subjects are dealt with in 
their proper places in this volume, and these evidences of the social 
condition of the people need not, therefore, be further considered here. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LETTERS 


Few things show more plainly the social superiority of a civilized 
people than a heavy correspondence and a large distribution of news- 
papers. In these respects all the colonies of Australasia have for many 
years been remarkable. In proportion to population it is doubtful 
whether any country in the world can boast of a larger number or a 
better class of newspapers than they publish. Great advances have 
been made in this respect since 1871, and the rate of progress, both in 
number and in excellence of production, has been even more rapid 
between 1881 and the present time. There are no means of correctly 
estimating the number of newspapers actually printed and distributed 
in tke colonies, because the Post-office carries but a smal] proportion of 
the circulation. For purposes of comparison with other countries, 
however, it may be stated that during the year 1894 no less than 
96,044,800 newspapers passed through the Post-offices of the various 
colonies, giving the large proportion of 23 per head of population. 

In the same year the number of letters and post-cards carried was 
190,919,200, being 46 for every man, woman, and child in Australasia. 
An examination of the statistics of other countries shows that the people 
of these colonies stand second among the world’s populations in this 
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respect. The inhabitants of Great Britain have a larger correspondence 
per head, but the people of no other nation can approach the Australasian 
figures. 

Parks, Museums, AND ArT GALLERIES. 


All the Australasian capitals are liberally supplied with parks and 
recreation-grounds. In Sydney and suburbs there are parks, squares, 
and public gardens comprising an area of 3,053 acres, including 530 acres 
which form the Centennial Park. Then there is the picturesque National 
Park, of 36,320 acres, situated about 16 miles from the centre of the 
metropolis ; and, in addition to this, an area of 35,300 acres, in the 
valley of the Hawkesbury, has been recently reserved for public recrea- 
tion under the name of Ku-ring-gai Chase. Thus Sydney has two 
extensive and picturesque domains for the enjoyment of the people at 
almost equal distances north and south from the city, and both accessible 
by railway. Melbourne has no less than 5,229 acres of recreation- 
grounds, of which 1,730 acres are within the city boundaries, 2,817 
acres in the suburban municipalities, and 782 acres outside those munici- 
palities. Adelaide is surrounded by a broad belt of park lands, and also 
contains a number of squares within the city boundaries, covering alto- 
gether an area of 2,300 acres. Brisbane, Hobart, Perth, and the chief 
cities of New Zealand are also well provided for in this respect. In all 
the colonies large areas of land have been dedicated as public parks. 
There are fine Botanic Gardens in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and Hobart, which are included in the areas above referred to. 
Each of these gardens has a special attraction of its own. They are 
all well kept, and reflect great credit upon the communities to which 
they belong. 

The various capitals of the colonies, and also some of the prominent 
inland towns, are provided with museums for the purposes of instruction 
as well as recreation ; and in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Hobart 
there are art galleries containing excellent collections of paintings and 
statuary. All these institutions are open to the public free of charge. 


Pusiic CHARITIES. 


One of the most satisfactory features of the social condition of the 
Australian communities is the wide distribution of wealth, and the 
consequently small proportion of people who are brought within the 
reach of want. In the United Kingdom, the richest country of Europe, 
only nine out of every hundred of the population possess property of 
the value of £100, while in Australasia the number is not less than 
thirteen, and the violent contrast between the rich and the poor which 
blots the civilization of the old world is not observable in these young 
states. It is, unfortunately, only too plain that a certain amount of 
poverty does exist in the colonies; but there is a complete absence of 
an hereditary pauper class, and no one is born into the hopeless con- 
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ditions which characterize the lives of so many millions in Europe, and 
from which there is absolutely no possibility ‘of escape. No poor rate 
is levied in Australasia, the assistance granted by the State being usually 
tendered to able-bodied men who find themselves out of employment in 
times of depression, and taking the form of payment, in money or in 
rations, for work done by them. 

The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care of the 
imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private institutions for the 
cure of the sick and injured and the amelioration of want. Even where 
the State grants.aid for philanthropic purposes the management of the 
institutions supervising the expenditure is in private hands, and in 
addition to State-aided institutions there are numerous charities wholly 
maintained by private subscriptions, whose efforts for the relief of those 
whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—first, 
by means of Orphanages, Industrial Schools, and Reformatories, which 
take care of children who have been abandoned by their natural 
guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime; and 
second, by sequestering children who have already committed crime, 
or whose parents or guardians find themselves unable to control them. 

Although a century has elapsed since settlement commenced in 
Australasia, its resources are by no means developed, and very many 
men are at work far away from the home comforts of everyday life, and 
from home attendance in case of sickness or injury. Hospitals are 
therefore absolutely essential under the conditions of life in the rural 
districts of the colonies, and they are accordingly found in every 
important country town. Below will be found the number of hospitals 
in each colony, with the number of indoor patients treated during 
1894-5, and the total expenditure for the same year. Unfortunately, 
the South Australian and Western Australian returns are defective, as 
will be seen by the notes appended to the table :— 



























: | 
Colony. Hospitals. seo fea Expenditure. 
No. No. £ 

New South Wales............ 110 23,582 112,793 
Victoria ... Pr 41 19,408 98,240 
Queensland ........ : 55 13,479 85,749 
South Australia........ ease 13 *2,545 14,013 
Western Australia..... iret 18 +873 12,528 
"PaaIGUiG 2c, <ccccscapees 10 2,361 14,091 
New Zealand .. ........ eh 40 10,157 91,169 

Australasia ............ 287 72,405 428,583 

* Adelaide Hospital only. + Patients treated in 11 hospitals. 
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All the colonies possess institutions for the care of the insane, which 
are under Government control. The treatment meted out to the inmates 
is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals are fitted 
with all the conveniences and appliances which modern science points 
out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the affliction from which 
these unfortunate people suffer. 

The following table shows the number of insane patients remaining 
in the asylums of each colony on the 31st December, 1894, and the 
expenditure on hospitals for the insane during the year. The question 
of insanity is treated farther on in this chapter :— 













































Colony. Insane Patients. Expenditure. 
} 
No. £ 
New South Wales 3,587 84,953 
Wieborta 4 .c.c2cccee0s5 Eeeereecee ase 4,116 88,674 
Queensland .............. 204] 1,340 31,853 
South Australia ... ae 893 23,064 
Western Australia es 148 4,988 
TASMAN ese cses ee sces a 367 11,178 
New Zealand .........-000 Pret ecectaneeen 2,168 45,221 
Australasia. ........ss0s000s- 12,619 289,931 








The amounts expended on Destitute Asylums and Benevolent Societies 
cannot be separated from other items of expenditure in some of the 
colonies. As far as they can be ascertained they are given in the 
following table, together with the number of inmates of the various 
asylums at the end of 1894, except in the case of Victoria, for which 
colony the returns are made out to the 30th June of that year :— 






















| 
Colony. Inmates. Expenditure. 
No. £ 
iNew. South: Wiales'\.:2....s:cseccsseseccncss | 7,609 176,235 
Wictoria: <ccs.cc-<5s- ere | 4,152 93,202 
Queensland ...... sane 1,837 46,443 
South Australia ... ere | 1,453 30,399 
Western Australia 456 10,700 
asmaniays cess 030 Sear 837 14,721 
New, Zealand oo5.5ceccceessesenstaracsecs 1,051 86,555 
PATIStYAIASIO ¢2c-cesseeesesa ees 17,395 458,255 





A liberal amount of out-door relief is given in all the Australasian 
colonies, the expenditure on which is included in the amounts given for 
Destitute Asylums and Benevolent Societies. The expenditure of the 
Governments of the Australasian colonies in connection with all forms 
of relief and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions, so 
far as is shown by the imperfect returns, amounted in 1894 to about 
£600,000 ; adding to this the amount of private subscriptions, the 
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poor and the unfortunate have benefited during the year to the extent 
of over £1,000,000. This sum, though not excessive in proportion to 
the population, may yet appear large in view of the general wealth of 
the colonies, which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking 
assistance ; and there is the risk that the charitable institutions may 
encourage the growth of the pauper element, for while free quarters and 
free food are so accessible those who are disinclined to work are tempted 
to live at the public expense. 


CRIME. 


In all the colonies proceedings against a person accused of an offence 
may be initiated either by the arrest of the culprit or by summoning 
him to appear before a magistrate. Serious offences, of course, are 
rarely dealt with by process of summons; but, on the other hand, it is 
not uncommon for a person to be apprehended on a very trivial charge, 
and this circumstance should not be forgotten in dealing with arrests 
by the police, which are unusually numerous in some of the colonies. 
Unfortunately, it is not easy to say how far the police of one colony 
are disposed to treat offenders with such consideration as to proceed 
against them by summons, and how far those of another colony are 
content to adopt similar action ; for in most of the provinces the records 
do not draw a distinction between the two classes of cases ; and in the 
table given below, showing the number of persons charged before 
magistrates in each colony during the year 1894, offenders who were 
summoned to appear are included with those arrested. It is likewise 
difficult to make a true comparison between the various colonies in the 
matter of the prevalence of crime, for there are a number of circum- 
stances which must considerably affect the criminal returns and 
modify their meaning. The first of these, of course, is the question 
of the strength of the police force and its ability to cope with 
lawlessness, which must be decided chiefly by the proportion of 
undetected crime which takes place in the colonies, and for such a 
comparison no data are published except by Victoria. The policy 
adopted by the chief of police in regard to trivial breaches of the public 
peace and other minor offences against good order must also be taken 
into consideration ; and then there are considerable differences between 
the criminal codes of the colonies, and in the number of local enact- 
ments, breaches of which form a large proportion of the minor offences 
taken before the Courts. Also, when the returns of the lower Courts 
are laid aside and the convictions in superior Courts taken up, the com- 
parison is affected by the jurisdiction of the magistrates who committed 
the prisoners. In New South Wales, for example, the jurisdiction of 
the lower Courts is limited to imprisonment for six months, except in 
regard to cases brought under one or two Acts of Parliament, such as 
the Chinese Restriction Act, prosecutions under which are very few ; 
while in Victoria a large number of persons are every year sentenced in 
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Magistrates’ Courts to imprisonment for terms ranging from six months 
to three years. It is apparent, therefore, that in any comparison drawn 
between the number of convictions in the superior Courts of New 
South Wales and of Victoria, the former colony must appear to great 
disadvantage. 

An investigation into the differences between the law of New South 
Wales and of Victoria in respect to the jurisdiction of magistrates 
discloses some important results. Under the Victorian Crimes Act of 
1890, 54 Victorize No. 1,079, it is provided by section 67 that Justices 
may try persons under sixteen years of age for the offence of simple 
larceny or for any offence punishable as simple larceny no matter what 
the value of the property in question may be, and persons over sixteen 
years of age where the property said to have been stolen is not of 
greater value than £2; and it is further provided by the same section 
that if upon the hearing of such a charge the Justices shall be of opinion 
that there are circumstances in the case which render it inexpedient to 
inflict any punishment, they shall have power to dismiss the charge 
without proceeding to a conviction. This provision, it is needless to 
say, is likely to materially reduce the number of convictions for larceny 
in Victoria. In New South Wales, on the other hand, the law does 
not give Justices any such power. In every case where the offence is 
proved they must convict the accused person, although in the case of 
offenders under the age of sixteen years they may discharge the con- 
victed person on his making restitution, or in other cases deal with him 
under the First Offenders’ Act and suspend the sentence; but in all 
such cases the conviction is placed on record and is accounted for in the 
criminal statistics of the colony. Section 69 of the same Victorian Act 
gives Justices power to deal with any case of simple larceny, or of larceny 
as a clerk or servant, or of stealing from the person, when the accused 
pleads guilty, the punishment being imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding twelve months; while in New South Wales the law does not 
give Justices the power to deal with such cases when the property alleged 
to have been stolen exceeds the value of £20. This section must there- 
fore tend to materially reduce the number of cases committed for trial 
in Victoria for the offences mentioned, although in all such cases the 
Justices may commit the accused person if they think fit to do so. 
Furthermore, it is provided by section 370 of the Crimes Act of 1890 
that suspected persons who have been convicted of capital or transport- 
able felony elsewhere and are found in Victoria may be arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment for three years in the case of a male, and for 
one year in the case of a female. Sucha protective provision is in force 
in some of the other provinces as well as in Victoria, and its absence 
in New South Wales has made that colony the chosen refuge of 
many of the criminals of the other colonies ; for there they may lay 
their plots in peace and enjoy immunity from arrest until the police 
discover some proof of their complicity in fresh crime or can charge them 
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with being in possession of property which may reasonably be regarded 
as having been stolen. It is not, however, only in respect to serious 
offences that the law of Victoria differs from that of New South Wales, 
for under the Victorian Police Offences Act of 1890 drunkenness in itself 
is no crime, and must be allied with disorderly conduct before the person 
may be punished. These statements all go to show in what important 
respects the criminal statistics of the colonies must differ from each 
other. To make a thorough investigation into the provisions of the law 
in each of the provinces, with the object of placing the statistics on a 
fairly comparable basis, is a task involving much labour, and an oppor- 
tunity for undertaking it has not yet presented itself, although it is 
hoped that the work may soon be taken in hand. 

During the year 1894, as far as can be gathered, 154,237 persons 
were charged before magistrates in Australasia, 111,873 being summarily 
convicted and 38,656 discharged, while 3,708 were committed. The 
returns of each of the seven colonies will be found below. It should 
be explained that in the case of New Zealand each charge is counted as 
a separate person—a proceeding which, of course, tells against the 
colony ; in the case of Tasmania persons charged as being of unsound 
mind are excluded from the returns ; while the figures for Victoria are 
made up of 24,846 persons apprehended by the police, and 14,423 
distinct offences for which persons were summoned, and it is possible 
that the actual number of people summoned to appear before the courts 
was somewhat less than this latter figure :— 























Summarily dealt with. 
Colony. poco Committed. 
Discharged. | Convicted. 

{ 
New South Wales...... 61,930 14,227 46,210 | 1,493 
WWietorin ys este 39,269 11,495 27,118: | 656 
Queensland....... : 15,945 3,653 11,808 | 484 
South Australia 7,636 | 1,438 5,977 | 221 
Western Australia ... 7,152 | 2,600 4,403 149 
Tasmanian. 54-2) cseees 4,954 | 1,117 3,7 93 
New Zealand ............ 17,351 4,126 | 12,613 612 
Australasia......... 154,237 38,656 | 111,873 | 3,708 

| 





Taking the whole of Australasia, nearly thirty-eight persons out of 
every thousand were charged before magistrates during the year 1894. 
Only two colonies—Western. Australia and New South Wales—exceed 
the average amount of disorder and crime as disclosed by the police 
court returns. The very large proportion of adult males to the population 
of the former colony, and its present industrial conditions, place it, of 
course, in quite an exceptional position ; while in New South Wales 
there is a much greater floating population, from the ranks of which a 
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large percentage of offenders is drawn, than in any of the other colonies 
which have a better record. The province with the least disorder 
and crime is South Australia, where the persons answering to charges 
in the lower Courts only form 21-84 per thousand of the population, 
and this position is maintained by the colony when the question is 
approached from the standpoint of convictions for serious offences. 
Next come New Zealand with 25:55 per thousand ; Tasmania, with 
31:76 ; Victoria, with 33°38 ; and Queensland, with 36:34 ; while, as 
before stated, New South Wales and Western Australia have the 
highest proportions, namely, 50-05 and 97-22 per thousand respectively. 
In the case of New Zealand, it must be pointed out that the Maori 
oftenders, of whom there were 452 (321 of whom were convicted, 101 
discharged, and 30 committed), have not been included in the figures for 
that colony. The following table shows the proportion of persons 
charged before magistrates in each colony during the year; also the 
percentages of the persons discharged, convicted, and committed to the 
whole number charged :— 





| ) 

| Persons | Percentages of total persons charged. 
charged | 

per 1000 of | | 

| population. | Discharged. | Convicted. 





Colony. = 
Summarily 
dealt with. 


| Committed. 





New South Wales 50:05 22°97 74°62 97°59 | 2°41 
Victoria se 33°38 29:27 69°06 98°33 1°67 
Queensland . 36°34 | 22°91 74°05 96°96 3°04 
South Australia 21°84 18°83 78°27 97°10 2°90 
Western Australia a 97°22 36°36 61°56 97°92 | 2:08 
Tasmania i 31°76 22°55 75°57 (| 98:12 1:88 
New Zealand .. e 25°55 23°78 72°69 96°47 3°53 





Australasia 52 | 25°06 72°53 97°59 | 2°41 

















It will be seen from the above table that out of every hundred persons 
charged before magistrates in Australasia in 1894, 97:59 were sum- 
marily dealt with, 25:06 being discharged and 72-53 convicted, while 
only 2-41 were committed to higher courts. The colony with the highest 
percentage of cases summarily disposed of and the smallest proportion 
of committals was Victoria, where, as has already been pointed out, 
magistrates have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales 
and some of the other colonies. The extent to which the comparison is 
affected by this fact is partly shown by the punishments inflicted by the 
Victorian magistracy during 1894, 2 persons being sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, 27 persons to two years, 297 to periods between 
one year and two years, and 326 to terms of six months and under one 
year. Many of these persons, had they been tried in New South Wales, 
would have been convicted in higher courts. Another important 
point to be noted is that, next to Western Australia, Victoria has 
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the largest proportion of discharges, and if the theory be dismissed 
as untenable that the police in this colony are more prone to charge 
persons on insufficient grounds than in the other colonies, it must 
be concluded that the magistrates of Victoria deal more leniently 
with accused persons than is the case elsewhere; indeed, it has 
already been shown that the Crimes Act of 1890 provides for the 
discharge without conviction of persons found guilty of certain 
offences. The lowest proportion of discharges is to be found in 
South Australia, which also has the highest percentage of summary 
convictions. In South Australia, however, as well as in Tasmania, there 
are no intermediate courts such as exist in New South Wales and some 
of the other provinces. They should, therefore, show a high percentage 
of summary convictions, and this will be found to be the case. 

Of the 154,237 persons brought before magistrates during the year 
1894 only 18-4 per cent. were charged with offences which can fairly 
be classed as criminal, the overwhelming majority being accused of 
drunkenness and other offences against good order, lunacy, vagrancy, 
and breaches of Acts of Parliament, which have a tendency to multiply 
to a great extent. For present purposes the accused persons may be 
divided as in the table given below, offences against the person and 
against property being regarded as serious crime. Of course, amongst 
the other offenders are to be found a few charged with grave mis- 
demeanours, but against these may be put trivial assaults, which are 
included with crimes against the person :— 


| Serious Offenders. 





All | SSeS) SS a ee seta 
Offenders. | Against Against Offenders. 
the person.) Property. 


Colony. 


Total. 





New South Wales : 3,311 | 6,810 | 10,121 


Victoria | 2,243 3,775 6,018 
Queensland | 2,192 2,090 4,282 
South Australia ee 636 | 172 | 1,062 1,234 
Western Australia........ 52 | 584 954 1,538 
Tasmania a | 388 888 1,276 

| 

| 


17,351 1,429 2,484 3,913 





154,237 


10,319 18,063 28,382 | 





This examination into the nature of the offences explains in some 
measure the comparatively unfavourable position of New South Wales 
as shown by the previous tables. Of the 61,930 accused persons in that 
colony, the minor offenders numbered 51,809, or 83-7 per cent., equal to 
the proportion of South Australia, and much higher than that of any 
other colony except Victoria. The higher proportion of arrests in New 
South Wales is probably accounted for by the greater strictness of police 
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administration. Victoria actually shows 84:7 per cent. of minor offenders, 
but in consequence of a difference in the tabulation of the returns its 
position is not nearly so favourable as it appears to be on the surface. 
In New South Wales, and, it is to be presumed, in most of the other 
colonies, a person accused of two or more offences is entered as charged 
with the most serious in the eyes of the law, while in Victoria he is 
entered as charged with the first offence committed, any others, however 
serious, arising out of his capture, being left out of consideration. For 
example, if a person is arrested for drunkenness, and he assaults his 
captors while on the way to the station, he is entered in the returns of 
New South Wales, as they are here presented, as charged with an 
offence against the person, and thereby helps to swell the amount of 
serious crime; but in Victoria he is entered as charged with drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, and the charge of assault, on which he may be 
convicted and sentenced to a term of imprisonment, is not disclosed. 
This fact must therefore be taken into account in comparing the 
proportions of the various classes of offenders per thousand of population, 
which are appended :— 





Per thousand of population. 





Colony. Serious Offenders. 
All Minor 
Offenders. Offenders. 





Against Against 
| the Person. | Property. 










| 
| 
550 sis | 41:87 








New South Wales ........ ...... 50°05 2°68 
WACtOrla. accesso ceeesaes .| 33°38 191 3°21 5:12 28°26 
Queensland .| 36°34 | 500 | 4 ‘76 9°76 26°58 
South Australia ..... 21°84 0-49 3:04 | 3°53 18°31 
Western Australia .. 97°22 7:94 12°97 | 20°91 76°31 
Tasmania ..........-.+. fo caer 2°49 569 | 818 23°58 
New Zealand iic:-2c.ccsccseese=es 25°55 2:10 3°66 | 5°76 19°79 
Australasia..:.::<0..0.00 37°52 2°51 4°40 6°91 30°61 











Tt will be seen that, relatively to population, the colony with the 
largest number of serious offenders was Western Australia, which 
had a proportion of 20-91 per thousand of population. Queensland 
followed with a proportion of 9°76, while Tasmania and New South 
Wales occupied third and fourth positions with 8:18 each, the former 
having the largest proportion of offences against property, and the 
latter against the person. The rate of New Zealand was 576 per 
thousand, while that of Victoria is set down at 5-12, and South 
Australia closes the-list with 3-53. It would be interesting to compare 
the crime of the principal colonies on the basis of the number of males 
of such ages as contribute to the ranks of offenders ; but this cannot 
accurately be done at the present time, in consequence of the changes 
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which have taken place in the composition of the people since the last 
census. The exodus from some of the eastern colonies has brought 
about a decrease in crime, but their gain has been Western Australia’s 
detriment. 

About one-third of the minor offenders of Australasia are charged 
with drunkenness. From the table given below it will be seen that in 
all the colonies 44,701 cases of drunkenness were heard during the year 
1894, convictions being recorded in 38,660 cases, or 86:3 per cent. of 
the total number. The colony with the highest number of cases 
relatively to population was Western Australia, the rate of which was 
24-2 per thousand persons, followed by New South Wales with 15°8, 
Victoria with 9°6, and Queensland with 8-9, while Tasmania was last 
with a rate of only 3-6 per thousand. The figures for Victoria, however, 
only refer to apprehensions, information respecting persons summoned 
to answer a charge of drunkenness not being available, while, as 
already pointed out, drunkenness in itself is not a crime in that colony, 
but must be aggravated by disorderly conduct. When the number of 
convictions is considered it will be noticed that the magistrates of 
Western Australia and Victoria take a somewhat lenient view of this 
offence, and only record convictions in about 62 and 64 per cent. of the 
cases respectively, while in the other colonies the percentage ranges 
from 94-3 to 99-4 :— 































= Convictions. | Per 1,000 persons. 
- Charges of ees 
Colony. Danikerncas Percentage { ae 
Total. of Ch: arges, | Charges. | Convictions 
New South Wales ............ 20,145 | 18,997 | 94:3 | 158 | 15-4 
Victoria): sec. 520 score «| 116857 7,353 64°7 96 6-2 
Queensland ... a 3,902 3,878 99°4 89 8°8 
South Australia........ 2,370 2,283 96°3 68 | 6°5 
Western Australia .. Pe 1,779 a bg 62°8 24°2 152 
Tasmania ........ 38 565 539 95°4 3°6 3:5 
New Zealand.......... ..2..0s.00- 4,583 4,493 98°0 67 6°6 
Australasia o.....eece. 44,701 | 38,660 | 86:3 | 10-9 9-4 





But a return showing only the number of cases of drunkenness is not 
a safe index of the abuse of alcoholic liquors, for a great deal depends 
on the state of the law and the manner in which it is administered, and 
it is evident that the maintenance of the law intended to preserve public 
decency will always be less strict in sparsely-settled country districts 
than in larger centres of population where the police are comparatively 
more numerous, if not in proportion to the population, at least in pro- 
portion to the area they have under their supervision. The quantity of 
intoxicants consumed per head is perhaps a safer index of the habits of 
communities living under like conditions; but comparisons so based 
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should not be pushed to extremes, for, as has often been pointed out, 
the larger part of the alcohol which enters into consumption is that 
consumed by the population who are not drunkards. The average 
quantity of intoxicants used in each colony during 1894 is given below, 
wines and beer being reduced to their equivalent of proof spirit. The 
consumption of the various kinds of intoxicants will be found in the 
chapter on “ Food Supply and Cost of Living” :— 


Proof Gallons of 







Alcohol per head of 
Colony. population. 

New South Wales ...........-ceccsecseceeceeneeeseeseeeeseeees 2°17 
WiaCtORits carcasses eacercdeesssaecssacsn<neaes 2°39 
Queensland..... 2°19 
South Australia.........:.0000:0ecreeeseses een se 2-00 
Weatern Australia ...........cccscscecseseses ss 3°07 
TASMANIA! ccccesss cess? ; 1:30 

1:55 


New. Zealand)... ..co.sssess-seusceciesesecercace-tesessesewssanceses 





Australasia......ccccssssscsccccoscsccvcsescnsscssscccse 2°09 


These figures show the importance which must be attached to police 
administration when studying the question of drunkenness. The strength 
of the police force in each of the colonies at the end of 1894 is given 
below :— 








: Inhabi- Area to 
Police. tants each 

to each | Constable 
Police jin Country 


| 





Colony. 





























Metropolitan.) Country. Total. Officer. | Districts. 

| No. No. No. No. Sq. miles. 
New South Wales ............ 731 | 1,088 1,819 688 281 
Wictoria eee esss | 740 | 672 1,412 835 | 130 
Queensland..... 196 722 918 485 | 926 
South Australia....... { 207 | 159 366 963 5,682* 
Western Australia . | i254 211 283 290 | 4,625 
Tasmania ..... a] 64 213 277 568 141 
New Zealand ...........scsecerees | 49 432 481 1,426 2A2 

| | 





* Including Northern Territory. 


The record of cases heard before a Court of Magistrates cannot be 
regarded as altogether a trustworthy indication of the social progress 
of Australasia, because, as has been pointed out, it includes many kinds 
of offences which cannot fairly be classed as criminal, and the number of 
these has a tendency to increase with the increase of local enactments. 
The committals for trial, taken in conjunction with the convictions for 
crime in the Superior Courts, may be regarded as much more conclusive 
on the question of the progress of society or the reverse. In some respects 
even this evidence is misleading, for, as already shown, in the less popu- 
lous provinces there are no Courts intermediary between the Magistrates’ 
and the Supreme Courts, so that many offences which in New South 
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Wales, for example, are tried by a jury are in some of the other provinces 
dealt with by magistrates, and even in Victoria, where there are 
Courts of General Sessions, magistrates have a much wider jurisdiction 
than in New South Wales. But for the purpose of showing the decrease 
in serious crime in Australasia as a whole the proportion of committals 
and of convictions in Superior Courts may fairly be taken, and this infor- 
mation is given below. It will be seen that durin g the thirty-three years 
from 1861 to 1894 the rate of committals per thousand of population 
has dropped from 2-2 to 0-9, and of convictions from 1:3 to 0-5 :-— 





Per 1,000 of Population. 





Convictions in 


Committals. Superior Courts. 





| 


Tn noting these facts and comparing the results with those obtained in 
Great Britain during the same period, it must not be forgotten that 
some of the provinces of Australasia have been compelled gradually 
to reform a portion of their original population, and that in the case 
of colonies such as Victoria and Queensland, not originally peopled in 
any degree by convicts, the attractions of the gold-fields have drawn 
within their borders a population by no means free from criminal 
instincts and antecedents. Viewed in this light, the steady progress 
made cannot but be regarded as exceedingly satisfactory, and the 
expectation may not unreasonably be entertained that the same im- 
provement will be continued until the ratio of crime to population 
will compare favourably with that of any part of the world. 

Below will be found the number of convictions in the Superior Courts 
of each colony, at decennial periods from 1861 to 1891, as well as for 
the year 1894 :— 


et ell ell eel 
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Colony. | 1871. 1891. | 1894. 





New South Wales 37 | 628 | | 964 | 892 
Victoria Feeel 511 729 | 435 
Queensland sees 2 91 232 | 226 
South Australia wae 2 91 | 90 13] 
Western Australia .... 35 65 44 | 84 
Tasmania com 74 | 63 42 
New Zealand | 162 | 276 | 300 





1,622 2,398 | 2,110 
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The following table gives a classification of the offences for which the 
accused persons were convicted during 1894 ; also the rate of convictions 
and of committals per 1,000 of population. It will be seen that the 
rate of convictions in the Superior Courts of Victoria is 0°37 per 
thousand ; but if the persons who received sentences of over six months’ 
imprisonment at the hands of magistrates be taken into account, the 
proportion would be about equal to that of New South Wales. The 
colonies of Tasmania and South Australia have, with Victoria, the 
smallest proportions of convictions in Superior Courts, but there, as 
already pointed out, no intermediate Courts exist :— 





Convictions in Superior Courts. 






























| ; : | | Committals 
Colony. | Classification of Offences. he Per 1,000 | er te 
E Racsare f opulation. 
peels Against Other. \Coavietions: Poputaton es 
| Person. | Property. | 
New South Wales ...... 135 665 92 ° 892 0-72 1:21 
Victoria ..... sees 98 324 | 13 } 435 0°37 0°56 
Queensland ........ Salve 61 142 23 226 0°52 | 1:10 
South Australia......... 27 | ~ 103 1 131 0°37 0°63 
Western Australia...... 29 | 54 1 84 1-14 2°03 
Tasmaniaerescsscecssscc se 14 | 23 5 42 027 | 0°60 
New Zealand ..........- 36 199 | 65 300 0°44 0:90 
Australasia ...... | 400 | 1,510 | 200 | 2,110 O51 | 0°90 








There is no doubt that New South Wales would appear to much 
greater advantage in a comparison of crime statistics if there existed 
in that colony any law preventing the entrance of criminals, such as is 
rigidly enforced in most of the other provinces. In the absence of 
such a protective measure, the mother colony has become a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for the desperadoes of Australasia, That there is ground 
for this assertion is shown by the fact that whereas in New South Wales 
offenders born in the colony only formed 37 per cent. of the total appre- 
hensions in 1894, in Victoria 43 per cent. of arrested persons were of 
local birth; while at the census of 1891 the element of the population 
of local birth was larger in the former than in the latter colony. 

The punishment of death is very seldom resorted to except in cases 
of murder, though formerly such was not the case. Thus the number 
of executions has steadily fallen from 151 during the decade 1841-50 
to 66 during the ten years 1881-90. In South Australia the extreme 
penalty has been most sparingly inflicted, there having been only 
9 executions in the twenty-four years which closed with 1894. The 
following table shows the number of executions in each province during 
each decade of the 50 years ended 1890, also those which took place in 
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1891-93 and 1894. Queensland was incorporated with New South 
Wales until the end of 1859, though Victoria became a separate colony 
in 1851. It will be noticed that the returns are defective so far as 
Western Australia is concerned :— 

















Colony. 1841-50. | 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-s0. | 1881-90. | 1891-93, | 1894. 
New South Wales...| * 34] 27 23 9 5 
Queensland............ 68 14 | 18 | 15 6 5 
Wactoriay <..c2s-0..0-.: | 47 41 | 19 13 9 1 
South Australia...) ....., 7 12 | 6 2 1 
Western Australia.) 0.00} 0. |e eee imeetere 6 | 
Tasmania ............ 83 32 15 | 3 5 i} 
| 

New Zealand.........| ceseee ‘| seceee | ceaces | 12 SU Neescss 

Totale ee. sarccese 151 124 116 | 85 66 32 | Il 




















The returns relating to the prisons of the colonies are in some cases 
very incomplete. The prisoners in confinement at any specified time 
may be divided into those who have been tried and sentenced, those who 
are awaiting their trial, and debtors. The returns of four of the colonies 
allow of this distinction being made. The number and classification of 
prisoners in confinement on the 31st December, 1894, were as follow :— 























Colony. Poarsdieory Avaiting | Debtors. Total. 
New South Wales...... 2,469 133 8 2,610 
Queensland ..,......... 499 ° CY el Peers 546 
South Australia ...... 255* 10f |e | 265 
New Zealand............ 483 70 | 2 555 
| 
Total vesck. res: 3,706 260 10 3,976 














* Including debtors. 


The returns of Victoria and Tasmania give the total number of 
prisoners in confinement on the 31st December, 1894, as 1,463 and 173 
respectively, while Western Australia records a daily average of 389. 
Taking the figure just mentioned to be correct for the end of the year, 
there was a prison population in Australasia of 6,001, or about 1:5 in 
every thousand of the population. 
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SuICIDEs. 


Suicides would unfortunately appear to be increasing in proportion to 
population, as well as in actual number, since 1871. It is believed that 
the actual number of suicides is even larger than is shown in the tables, 
especially during recent years. There is a growing disposition on the 
part of coroner’s juries to attribute to accident what is really the result 
of an impulse of self-destruction. The following table indicates a portion 
of the past history and present position of the colonies in this respect :— 

| Average 


Colony. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1894. | 10 years. 
| 1885-94, 





] 
| 





New South Wales 5 115 
Victoria | | | | 123 
Queensland ues «| 62 
South Australia | | | 30 





Australasia ) Per 100,000 of popu-| 
WadRONT: <2 5 srzceseenns .see-| 18°0 | 8r4 





| 
{ 

















* Information not available. 


Compared with the total number of deaths and the mean population, 
suicides in the Australasian colonies during the last ten years (1885-94) 
show the following proportions per 100,000 :— 





A Per 100,000 Per 100,000 
» Colony. | Deaths. Inhabitants. 





New South Wales 773 10°6 
Victoria 744 | 11°5 
Queensland 1,108 16°1 
South Australia .... 749 | 9-4 
1,044 16-7 

473 69 

928 | 9°4 


810 11:0 
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Tasmania, therefore, stands in a more favourable position than any 
of the other colonies, and is the only colony in which the rate is less 
than in England, where deaths by suicide average only 8 per 100,000 
of population. Compared with the rates of some European countries, 
however, that of Australasia is small, for during the period 1887-91 the 
average number of suicides per 100,000 of populatlon was, in Denmark, 
25°3; in France, 21°8 ; in Switzerland, 21:6 ; Prussia, 19-7; Austria, 
15-9; Belgium, 12-2; Sweden, 11:9; Bavaria, 11:8; England, 8:0; 
Norway, 6°6 ; Holland, 5-8 ; Scotland, 5°6 ; Italy, 5-2; and Ireland, 2:4. 
It is the general experience that suicide is increasing. 


ILLEGITIMACY, 


The following figures show the number of births of illegitimate 
children and the total births for the years 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1894. 





{ 
| 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 





Colony. 


Total | Illegiti-| Total 
Births. | mates.| Births. 


| Illegiti-| Total lesiti| Total | Illegiti- 
| mates. | Births. | mates. | Births. | mates. 
| 








New South Wales...| 782 | 20,143 | 1,263 | 28,993 | 2,115 | 39,458 | 2,437 | 38,951 





Victoria... 747 | 27,382 | 1,382 | 27,145 | 2,064 | 38,505 | 1,886 | 34,258 
Queensland ........... 156 | 5,205) 345) 8,220) 684) 14,715] 632] 13,977 
South Australia ...... a 7,082 * | 10,708 | 315] 10,737) 320! 10,499 
Western Australia...) * 760 | # | 1,005 kg 1,786 99| 2,123 
Tasmania. 2y.:s:e1se. x ‘dl | 3,053 La 3,918 185| 4,971] 247] 4,852 








New Zealand .........| bd 10,592 | 534 | 18,732] 638] 18,273] 704} 18,528 
















Australasia ...... 1,685 | 74,217 | 3,524 | 98,721 | 6,001 |128,445) 6,325 |123,188 








Per cent. of births... 


eeeeee | etneee ‘ soeees | DLU | ceceee 




















* Information not available. 


Illegitimacy is increasing in Australasia, as is shown by the table just 
given, and the ratio to the total births is now higher than in England, 
where the percentage of illegitimate births has steadily declined during 
the last fifty years. The followi ing are the average annual percentages of 
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illegitimate births to total births, calculated over a series of years, for 


the Australasian colonies and the United Kingdom :— 
Illegitimate Births 


New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia .... 
Tasmania 


Co > He bo OU 
bo bo Ot 1 
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Divorce. 


The question of divorce is one of much interest to Australasia, the 
more so because for some years past some of the colonies have offered 
great facilities for the dissolution of the marriage bond. The general 
opinion has been that such facilities were calculated to increase divorce 
to an extent that would prove hurtful to public morals, and so far as 
the experience of New South Wales goes, the fear does not seem to be 
groundless, although in Victoria, where a somewhat similar law prevails, 
there has not been the alarming increase in divorces which has placed 
New South Wales at the head of all the British Colonies in this respect. 

In New South Wales, under the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, the 
chief grounds on which divorce was granted were adultery after marriage 
on the part of the wife, and adultery with cruelty on the part of the 
husband. A measure, however, was passed through both J1ouses of the 
Legislature in 1892, and came into force in August of that year, which 
in the main assimilated the law to that of Victoria. Under this Act and 
an Amending Act passed in 1893 petitions for divorce can be granted for 
the following causes, in addition to those already mentioned :—Husband 
v. Wife.—Desertion for not less than three years ; habitual drunkenness 
for a similar period ; being imprisoned under a sentence for three years 
or upwards ; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, or 
repeated assault on the husband within a year preceding the date of the 
filing of the petition. Wife v. Husband.—Adultery, provided that at 
the time of the institution of the suit the husband is domiciled in 
New South Wales ; desertion for not less than three years ; habitual 
drunkenness for a similar period ; being imprisoned for three years or 
upwards, or having within five years undergone various sentences 
amounting in all to not less than three years; attempt to murder or 
assault with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm, or repeated assault 
within one year previously. To entitle either party to seek relief on 
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any of these grounds he or she must have been: domiciled in the colony 
for three years or upwards at the time of instituting the suit, and must 
not have resorted to the colony for the purpose of having the marriage 
dissolved. In the colonies of Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, divorces are granted principally 
for adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery coupled with desertion 
for over two years on the part of the husband. 

The following table shows the number of decrees of dissolution of 
marriage and judicial separation granted in each colony, in quinquennial 
periods since 1867, as far as it is possible to procure the information. 
Divorce was legalised in New South Wales in 1873, and in Queensland 
in 1870, so that no figures for those colonies appear in the first quin- 
quennial period. The totals for all except the last two periods are 
exclusive of decrees granted in New Zealand :— 




















































| 1867-70. 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. 1886-90. 1891-94. 
A | | | = 
Colony. E Z | 3 3 3 E Z3 
£|33/ 8 3 . 2 \e¢ 
a S| a a a a | s 
| ey | | | | | 
New South Wales......... xe 21) | 87 | | 6 210 | 12 |841 |} 45 
Victoria ........ ee ...| 31) 8 | 33) 6 | 41 | 8 |124| 9 |356 | 10 
Queensland stall ose pete eS |; 2 | 26-| 2),223 |) & 
South Australia ... 7| 1) 22) 3 | 35 TOs |: 25e 2| Qar i 
Western Australia Feel Blecher) ON eel eeds | Meee Difhes 
"Phenvaatipy 055 seize sicvecs teas BR RY OF... eee wos | LE VER FE 
New Zealand ............... cee) Pracealll aod Meccan) |tromed eceees tee: Pea IND) |i ee ORs 9) 
Australasia ......... 45) 12 | 89) 10 187 | 5 236 | 26 516 | 33 |1351) 70 
| | | | | 





* Information not available, 


Sufficient data are not to hand to admit of a comparison of divorces 
and marriages, except on the basis of the number of each in any year. 
Taking the figures in the foregoing table, the following shows the number 
of divorces per 10,000 marriages in each province :— 
























Colony. 1867-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90, | 1891-94. 
New South Wales .......ceccessscesee: .. 495] 336| s3| 54-3 | 263+7 
Victoria ......... ...| 209] 160} 16:9 24:4! 31-7 | 1166 
Queensland ..... vee{ oe | 8O} 187] 60) 19°0| 206 
South Australia ..... ----| 15°6| 33°5 34°6.| 33:1 24°3 28°9 
Western Australia . 117°8 oe 20° | 448) 53:5 | 412 
Tasmania ........ pa ee see 78 | 27-4] 22:0) 180] 35°4| 462 
Wow: Zoalnnd) \s.<:.css2.c0c<c1scss see ae Lie | a *... | 635 | 516 





* Information not available. +1874 and 1875 only, 
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In the subjoined table will be found the figures for each of the years 
1888-94, from which it will be seen that, taking the colonies as a whole, 
divorce is decidedly increasing :— 

































































1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. | 18094. 
eat ae as ] 5 
Colony. ; (aol 2 |S | ; | a 
olony g z 5 5 3 g 2 | 3 g 
é | s 5 28 | 15 | 8 
A | a 258 1. eee 
a | rae =) A {A a 
| ] ] | 
New South Wales ........ 41| 2 |56| 4 |55| 4 | 66) 7 {102 | 11 [304 | 9 |s69 | 48 
| 
ViGbOP A cjomcce eran osco= |28] 1 | 22) 3 | 40 | 99 OL} 1 85 df 81} 2 
| | 
Queensland .......---+--- 6 11 | .8| 2 5,| a 6) -.| 5| 2 | 6 
South Australia .........- 2 6 | 2 Biles 8| 1 | 5| 1 
| 
Western Australia........ 2| swe 1 | 3 4 1} 1 ea lal eas 
| 
TASMANIA (225 oes. cies soe 4 BH foes ellie) 3 3] e365 | 5 
New Zealand ..........--. 32 17} 1 |21|/ 8 | 20] 3 /18) 1 | 2 | 1 | 20} 4 
Australasia .......... 115! 3 |116| 9 131} 9 |202 111 [228] 14 [434 | 20 1487 | 25 
RSS Ra I XS SO OS OO ~ 
Totalse scsi ssev.s] 118 125 140 | 213 242, 454 } 512 
Number of marriages ....| 27,000 26,810 27,525 | 27,663 26,047 24,742 24,798 
Divorces and separations) | | 
per 10,000 marriages... .| 43°7 466 | 50°9 770 81°8 183°5 | 206°5 





The proportion of divorces to 10,000 marriages in Australasia is very 
much higher than in other countries, except Denmark, the United 
States, and Switzerland, as will be seen by the following statement, 
which includes judicial separations, as well as divorces :— 











| Divorces 
Country. | i es Country. 

ireland (ee rss.sc:csascstes 2 Hungary ........cescee 
BAUSEIA, cence soeeseess ons 10 Belgium: cecs.-csesesess 
MOANAGA, Nec cos-ssnoeanees: 12 ] Sweden ......cecseeeeee} 
United Kingdom ...... 18 |) Holland ..........0 
Minglande-s.tesecesessse-¢ 19 || Roumania............... | 
MRUSSIAeceesensseesecser ses 22 WranC@eeceesssyssapeccs | 

24 | Germany .........0006 | 

29 | Denmark: o.52-32:560.2-- 
Norway .......6 Coote 30 —'|: United States ......... | 
Poland. 32: .:.02<.. sarees 55 Switzerland ............ 


















Divorces 
per 10,000 
Marriages. 


64 
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INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under official cognizance in Austra- 
lasia on the 31st December, 1894, was 12,619. This represents 3:0 
per thousand of the population. The rates in the United Kingdom for 
the last recorded period were— England, 2-9; Scotland, 2°6 ; and Ireland, 
32. The amount of insanity in Australasia is, therefore, higher than 
in England or in Scotland. The following table shows the proportion of 
lunacy in each of the colonies at the end of 1894, from which it will 
appear that the greatest proportion is to be found in Victoria, and the 
smallest in Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia :— 

Insane persons per 1,000 
of population, 


5 


New South Wale 
Victoria Fon 3 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 

Western Australia.. 

Tasmania 

New: Zealand ys.cesssccsossccseessers censure: ; 
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Australasia 


The following figures are given by Mulhall for a series of years, in 
most cases from 1884 to 1888; they show the number of insane per 
1,000 inhabitants in various foreign countries :— 





Number | Number 


Country. of Insane. | Country. of Insane. 





United States 
Scandinavia 
France 
Germany.. 
Austria 
Canada 


Belgium and Holland 
| Russia 

Switzerland 
|| Spain and Portugal 
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FOOD SUPPLY AND COST OF LIVING. 


colonies are given below :— 








ONSIDERING the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, 
food of all kinds is fairly cheap in Australasia, and articles of diet 
which in other countries are almost within the category of luxuries are 
largely used even by the poorer classes. The average quantities of 
the principal articles of common diet annually consumed in the various 

































ae ee ee \e4| 4 | 2 | G 

Article. ag | $ Ee $é | 8 § ‘S 

ce Es a ees 

Grain— Ib. | Ib. | Ib Ib. | Ib. | Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
Wihleatsencncisecs 360-0 | 338-2 | 346-1 | 380-0 | 380-0 | 393°3 | 455°5 | 378-5 
Ritossa 112| 7:7] 186] 113] 208| 82] 87] 106 
Oatmeal .. 87| 73) 44] 45|] 64] ... i 7:2 
Potatoes 204°5 | 301-3 | 169-9 | 172°1 | 132°9 | 547-7 | 423-1 | 275-7 
Sugar ..... ; 91:3 | 94:5 |114-0 | 94:1 |117°3} 84:5 | 83:0 | 93°5 
Tenement 83] 74| 83! 77| 102] 66| 66 77 
Coffee | 06} 09] O53} 12) 12] 04] O85) 0-7 
Cheese 59) 32) 371] ... a Ze 4:5 45 
Butter 17°6)|| 12:6) 103)... |) .. | 185 | 15-2 
Galt ears 42:0 | 19-4 | 50:3] 10°8| 15°9| 18°7| 331] 30°8 

Meat— | 

Recto 156°3 | 133-3 | 280-0 153°5 | 90°0 | 1453 
Mutton bene 108°4.| 86:1 | 90-0 107°3.| 1100 | 97:9 
Pork and bacon...... 13°7 | 11°0 te ier yes 12°7 


























Tt will be seen that the consumption of wheat ranges from 338-2 Ib. in 
Victoria to 455-5 lb. in New Zealand, the average consumption being 
378-5 Ib. per head. Rice varies greatly in the quantity used, only 7°7 
Ib. being the consumption in Victoria as against 20°8 Ib. in Western 
Australia. The consumption of oatmeal is larger in New South Wales 
than in the other colonies. The use of tea is universal in Australia, the 
consumption being largest in Western Australia, with 10-2 Ib. per head, 
while New South Wales and Queensland come next with 8:3 lb. per 
head in each colony. Sugar also enters largely into consumption, the 
average in the two principal colonies being 91-3 lb. per head in New 
South Wales and 94:5 lb. in Victoria. Coffee is not a universal beverage 
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in Australasia, the consumption being only one-eleventh that of tea. 
It is used most largely in Western Australia and South Australia, 
where the annual demand amounts to 1:2 Ib. and 1-1 1b, per head 
respectively. 

In some of the colonies the consumption of potatoes per head of popu- 
lation is possibly less than is shown in the table. It is probable that 
the high average consumption of 547-7 Ib. in Tasmania and 423°1 Ib. in 
New Zealand is caused by the failure of the New South Wales and 
other continental markets in some years to absorb the production of 
potatoes in excess of local requirements in those colonies, with the 
result that a quantity has to ‘be given to live stock and poultry. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible to determine with exactitude 
the quantity entering into the food consumption of the population. 

The consumption of meat has been ascertained with exactness for 
only five colonies, but these may be taken as fairly representing the 
whole group. The average quantity of beef consumed in the year 
amounts to 145-3 Ib. per head; of mutton, to 97-9 Ib. ; and of pork, 
12-7 Ib. ; in all, 255-9 lb. It would thus appear that each inhabitant of 
these colonies requires daily about three-quarters of a pound of meat, 
and that during the year two sheep are killed for each member of the 
community, and one bullock to every five persons. It is obvious, 
therefore, that much meat must be wasted. 

The quantity of meat used by the Australasian people, as shown by the 
above figures, is the most remarkable feature ‘of their diet. The con- 
sumption per inhabitant in Germany is 64 Ib., while in Australia it is 
four times that quantity. In the United States, a meat exporting 
country, the consumption is little more than half that of Australasia. 
The following table shows the meat consumption per head for the 
principal countries of the world :— 





Per 
inhabitant. 


Per 


Country. inhabitant. 


Country. 





. lb. 
Great Britain Holland é 
France : ] | Sweden... 

Germany Norway... 

Russia ‘| Denmark 

Austria .. al 
Italy .. os } United States 
Spain Canada 
Belgium 











Judged by the standard of the food ‘consumed, the Jot of the popu- 
lation of Australasia appears to'be far more tolerable ‘than that of the 
people of most other countries. This will be seen'most clearly from the 
following table, the particulars given in which, with the exception of 
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the figures referring to Australasia, have ‘been taken from Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics :— 





. per Inhabitant. 





Oz, 


Foot tons. 


Cheese. 
Tea and Coffee— 
Daily Energy — 


Butter and 





_ 
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United Kingdom 


France 





Belgium 
Switzerland 


Roumania ,........ 





Servia 
United States ... 
Canada | 4,013 











Australasia : | 5 134 4,442 














Taking the articles in the foregoing list, with the exception of tea and 
coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of comparison, it will be found 
that the amount of thermo-dynamic power capable of being generated 
by the food consumed in Australasia is only exceeded by that eaten in 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. For ‘the purpose of ‘comparison the 
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figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well known work on Foods, 
have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced to the equiva- 
lent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo-dynamic effect 
of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, and regard has 
been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. The figures for 
potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of Statistics; but it 
is a probable supposition that but a small proportion of the quantity 
over 400 lb. set down for any country is required for human consump- 
tion, and the figures relating to some of the countries—notably the 
three just mentioned—are therefore excessive. The substances specified 
above are largely supplemented by other foods, both in America and in 
Europe, but not more so than in these colonies, and the figures in the 
table may be taken as affording an accurate view of the comparative 
quantity and food value of the articles of consumption in the countries 
mentioned. To make such a comparison perfectly just, however, the 
average amount of work which each individual in the community is 
called upon to perform should be taken into consideration. In Aus- 
tralasia the proportion of women and children engaged in laborious 
occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and the hours 
of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of food-energy 
required is reduced in proportion. 

In his Dictionary of Statistics, under the heading of “ Diet,” Mulhall 
gives a measure of the aggregate amount of work performed by persons 
doing physical and mental labour, and it would appear that when burnt in 
the body the food of an average man should be equal to at least 3,300 
foot tons of work daily ; of a woman, 2,200 ; and of a child, 1,100 foot 
tons. For Australasia the average of all persons would be about 2,125 
foot tons, whereas from the table just given it would appear that the 
amount of work to which the daily food consumed by each individual in 
the colonies is equivalent is not less than 4,442 foot tons. 

It must be admitted, however, that the method of comparison adopted 
in the table is not entirely satisfactory, as the different functions of 
various kinds of food have not been considered. Experiments and 
observations made in Europe show that a standard may be set up by which 
the amount of nutrients required to maintain different classes of people 
may be measured. Professor Voit, of Munich, whose authorityis accepted 
by European specialists, has ascertained that to sustain a labouring 
man engaged in moderately hard muscular work there are required 
118 grams of protein and quantities of carbo-hydrates and fats sufficient 
with the protein to yield 3,050 calories of energy. There are 454 grams 
in a pound avoirdupois, and the calorie is the amount of heat that would 
raise the temperature of 4 Ib. of water 1° Fahrenheit. Applying the 
ascertained values of the various foods, the consumption of which has 
just been given, it will be found that the daily consumption per 
inhabitant is equivalent to 114 grams of protein and 3,472 calories, or 
about the quantity Professor Voit declares to be sufficient for a labouring 
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man. If allowance be made for the fact that only 40 per cent. of 
the population are adult males, 33 per cent. women, and 27 per cent. 
children, the quantity of food consumed in Australasia would appear to 
be far in excess of the actual requirements of the population, and though 
the excess may be looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of 
the wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them to indulge 
in it. 

The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Western Australia and New 
South Wales than in any of the other colonies, while the smallest con- 
sumption is in Tasmania and South Australia. Compared with other 
parts of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not 
appear excessive :— 



























Country. Ib. | Country. lb. 

| 
Australasia— | Austria-Hungary........ 3°77 
New South Wales...... 3°38 || Ttaly..s.2--.cescccssses 1°34 
Victoria ........ .-| 3°01 || Spain....... 1°70 
Queensland .... .-| 2°83 Holland ... 6:92 
South Australia......... 1:94 || Belgium........ 3°15 
Western Australia.....) 3°82 || Switzerland ... 3°24 
Tasmaniaesssscsccscescces 202 || Sweden......... 1°87 
New Zealand ....... 2:09 | Denmark ... 3°70 
United Kingdom .........). 1°41 || Turkey ............ 4:37 
EN Tancose eek nen 2:05 || United States ... 4°40 
Germany.. ...| 3°00 || Canada............. pes he eal 
Rusa ue eee 1:23 Bearilies So. hcpienr 4°37 

| 





Taking Australasia as a whole, it compares very favourably with most 
European countries in the average quantity of intoxicants consumed, 
as the following statement shows. ‘The figures, which are reduced to 
gallons of proof spirit from data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics, would appear even more favourable to Australasia were the 
fact of the large preponderance of males over females in these colonies 
made a feature of the comparison :— 





Proof || ‘ a Proof 
gallons. | Country. gallons. 


Country. 





United Kingdom ......... 3°57 || Portugal .............0000 
INTANCE sess ccisensceress nae : || Holland...... een 
Germany.. soe 08 || Belgium..... 
Russia....... ee ‘02 ‘|| Denmark ..... 
SAUIBUTIA: cececesccsnsnccesces : || Scandinavia ........ 
Shiuererscstecseconsoaecs 3°40 United States .. Ms 
Wllteut ese hesteecsescoreess ‘ Australasia ..<.:25:.-.<+5 
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The following table shows the consumption for all the colonies during 
the year 1894. In the case of South Australia and Western Australia, 
whence no returns relating to breweries are obtainable, the consumption 
of beer has been assumed to be the average of the other five colonies :— 




















Spirits. Wine. ; Beer, &c. 
Colony. 4 es | 2 = 2. 
Total. gs Total. | 'S 8 Total. ‘gs 
galls. |galls.| galls. jgalls.| galls. galls. | galls. 
New South Wales.| 952,170 | 0°77 | 983,645 | 0°79 | 11,101,215 | 8:97| 2-17 
Victoria ...sccceeees 733,816 | 0°62 | 1,285,161 | 1°09 | 13,003,839 | 11°05 | 2°39 
Queensland ......... 398,482 | 0°91 142,708 | 0°33) 4,026,574 | 9:18; 2:19 
South Australia ...) 141,953 | 0°41 | 462,513 | 1°32} 3,209,677 | 9:18)| 2-00 
Western Australia.) 107,681 | 1°46] 104,188 | 1°42 675,354 | 9:18 | 3:07 
Tasmania ....... Nese 57,484 | 0°37 12,678 |0-°08| 1,089,715 | 6:99} 1:30 
New Zealand ...... 437,053 | 0°61 97,955 | 0°14 | 5,C18,898 | 6°96) 1°55 
Australasia ....... 2,828,639 | 0°68 | 3,088,848 | 0°74 | 38,125,272 | 9:18) 2-09 


























The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is in Western 
Australia, Queensland being second. ‘Wine is used most freely in 
Western Australia, South Australia, and Victoria, and beer in the 
colony of Victoria. The average consumption of alcohol in all the 
colonies amounts to 2:09 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging 
from 3-07 gallons in Western Australia to 1:30 gallons in Tasmania. 
There has been a great diminution in the quantity of alcohol consumed 
in Australasia during the last few years. In 1889 the average 
consumption was 2°82 gallons of proof alcohol; in 1890 it was 2-90 
gallons ; in 1891, 2-93 gallons; in 1892, 2°62 gallons; in 1893, 2-20 
gallons; and in 1894, 2-09 gallons. 

It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles, but 
this belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have 
a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from analyses 
which have been made it would appear that the strength of these wines 
offered for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. Onthe same 
authority it was stated some years ago that imported beers ranged from 
13-88 per cent. to 15-42 per cent. in the case of English, and from 9-58 
per cent. to 11-76 per cent. of proof spirit in Lager, while the local 
manufacture varied according to the make from 11-21 to 15-12, the 
average being 13-75 per cent. It is generally understood, however, 
that since the imposition of excise duties on colonial beer in New 
South Wales in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat 
reduced in this colony, and does not now average more than 13 per 
cent. of proof spirit. 





CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURE. 


Cost or Livine. 


Sufficient data are not available to enable a calculation to be made of 
the cost of living in all the colonies, but with the materials to hand an 
estimate can be arrived at for New South Wales. In the year 1892 an 
estimate was made of the yearly expenditure of the population of that 
colony, and it was found that it amounted to £55,445,000. Since that 
year, however, there has been a shrinkage in incomes and a falling-off in 
the consumption of articles of luxury, so that a revision of the figures 
now brings out a considerably lower total. In 1894 the expenditure, 
distributed under the principal heads, was: as follows :— 

Total Per 
Division of Expenditure. Expenditure. Inhabitant. 
£ £8. d 

Food and non-alcoholic beverages 16,239,100 13 
Fermented and spirituous liquors .... w+ 3,930,800 
Tobacco .... 1,207,600 
Clothing and drapery ... 6,567,200 
Furniture 477,200 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwelling 5,661,200 
Locomotion : .. 1,600,100 
Fuel and light .. 1,858,200 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging ... .... 1,449,700 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing 1,431,800 
Religion, charities, education (not including State 

expenditure) 753,800 
Art and amusement ........ aeen 998,300 
Books, newspapers, tC. ...:sccsesseeenseeaeseenneeeesnssnsseee 758,200 
State services, postage, telegrams, succession dues. ... 578,700 
Household expenses not included elsewhere 1,949,800 
Miscellaneous expenses : 1,199,200 


A®APWNHN NUKE SCAHOCNWAIAMOH 





£46,655, 900 1 


The expenditure for the year, viz, £37 14s. ld. per head, was at 
the rate of 2s, 03d. per day. The daily expenditure may be thus 
distributed :— 





Per day. Proportion 


Division of Expenditure. of Expenditure. 





per cent. 
34°8 
14:1 
1271 
12 


37°8 


Clothing and drapery 

Rent 

Direct taxes 

Sundries (including intoxicants) 


2S WOH py 
Bown" 


bo 
Ld © 
i? 3) 


100°0 











The conditions of life and the standard of living are much the same 
in all the colonies, but it would undoubtedly be incorrect to assume 
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that the average expenditure throughout Australasia is equal to that 
of New South Wales. Making an arbitrary reduction on the New 
South Wales rates of 10 per cent. for the other colonies, the expenditure 
for Australasia would be as follows :— 


Total Per 
Division of Expenditure. Expenditure. Inhabitant. 


£s. 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages 50,180,300 


Fermented and spirituous liquors «+ 12,146,500 
Tobacco 3,731,500 
Clothing and drapery . ... 20,293,100 
Furniture .. 1,474,300 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings ... .» 17,493,400 
Locomotion .. 4,944,400 
Fuel and light ? «+ 5,726,300 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging .... «» 4,479,700 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing.... 4,424,400 
Religion, charities, education (not including State 
expenditure) 2,329,400 
Art and amusement ... 8,084,800 
Books, newspapers, &c. 2,342,700 
State services, postage, telegrams, succession dues ... 1,788,200 
Household expenses not included elsewhere... ... 6,024,900 
Miscellaneous expenses 3,705,600 


£144, 169,500 


According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countries of Europe and in the United States is as follows :— 


CORBRNOR OSSHRHNWONHENG 





Expenditure || Expenditure 
Country. per | Country. 
Inhabitant. || 


per 
Inhabitant. 





Q 


ROAOOeY RBC! 


United Kingdom 
France... 4.si01+0- 


Holland 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
United States 
Canada 


wpwnonkacm 


Portugal ... 
Sweden 





oO 











The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living, for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach Australasia in the small proportion of income 
absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, given 
on the same authority as the preceding, shows that while the actual 
cost of food and drink is £14 13s.3d. in Australasia as against £14 4s. 9d. 
in Great Britain, the earnings required to pay for this food are not 
larger proportionately than in the countries which show most favourably 
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in the table. The number of working days in the year is assumed to 
be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two Sundays :— 





Average annual 
Country. cost of food and 
y 
beverage. 


= Days’ earnings 
Pomp tee eer of equal to annual 
earnings cost of food. 





per cent. days. 
42°2 127 
44°0 142 
49°1 148 
52°0 156 
50°8 152 
§1°2 | 153 
51°2 154 
59°1 | 177 
45'2 136 
476 | 143 
36°0 108 
460 138 
43°4 130 
45°2 135 
25°3 76 
32°5 97 


34°1 | 102 


United Kingdom ... 


corer * 


Germany .... 


Austria 
Italy 

Spain 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark .... 
Holland .... 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
United States 
Canada 
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Australasia 





Price LEVELS. 


The following tables have been compiled with the object of showing 
to what extent the colonies have been affected by the general fall in the 
prices of commodities during the past thirty-six years. The figures 
refer to New South Wales alone, but they may be accepted as also indi- 
cating in a fairly accurate degree the position in which the other 
provinces of Australasia stand in regard to this matter. The total 
value of the exports of each of the colonies is greatly affected by the 
prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which, in the 
case of New South Wales, wool, silver, and coal are the most important. 
In the subjoined table the price-level of domestic exports of that colony 
is given for the thirty-six years beginning with 1860. In order to 
ascertain the price-level, all the principal articles of domestic produce 
exported have been taken, the prices of 1895 have been applied to the 
quantities of each of the other years, and the result has been compared 
with the actual total of such year, the level of the year being found by 
dividing the actual value into the value which would have been obtained 
had the prices of 1895 prevailed. The average for 1895 is assumed to be 
1,000, the price levels or index numbers of the other years being as 
shown in the table. In order to further facilitate comparison of differ- 
ent years, the average of the five years 1870-74 has been assumed to 
be 1,000, and the prices of other years have been adjusted to that basis. 
In compiling the price-level for exports, only articles of insignificant 
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value have been omitted. from, consideration, and in no year does the 
value of articles included form less than 85 per cent. of the total 
exports, while in some years the proportion rises as high as 95. per cent., 
the average of all years being above 90 percent. It is considered that 
this system enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained 
than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due 
weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 
































Price-level of Exports. | Price-level of Exports. 
Year. = : Average of Year. a Average of 
aon 1870-74 prices ee 1sH0-74 pices 
1860 2,284 1,247 1878 1,624 887 
1861 2,279 1,244 1879 1,686 921 
1862 2,399 1,310 1880 1,654 903 
1863 2,181 1,191 1881 1,642 897 
1864 2,411 1,316 1882 1,695 926 
1865 2,207 1,203 1883 1,695 926 
1866 2,287 1,249 1884 1,681 919 
1867 2,113 1,154 1885 1,476 806 
1868 2,115 1,155 1886 1,419 775 
1869 1,929 1,053 1887 1,458 797 
1870 1,609 879 1888 1,415 773 
1871 1,969 1,075 1889 1,437 785 
1872 1,793 979 1890 1,388 758 
1873 1,900 | 1,037 1891 1,261 689 
1874 1,883 1,028 1892 1,194 652 
1875 1,878 1,027 || 1893 1,080 590 
1876 1,778 972 || 1894 974 532 
1877 | 1,631 891 || 1895 1,000 546 











These figures show that there has been a great fall in the prices of 
colonial produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, viz., 
from the index number 1,316 to 546, or over 58 per cent. Marked 
fluctuations, ranging to about 10 per cent., occurred between 1860 and 
1866, when the index number was about the same as in the first-named 
year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or about 
30 per cent. A rise followed in 1871 to 1,075, or about 22 per cent., 
after which for four years prices continued fairly steady, until there 
was a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the level rose to 921 
and for the next four years prices continued without much change, 
but from 1884 to 1885 there was a fall from 919 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly even range until 1889, when the level stood at 785. 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 1894, a fall of 32 per cent. 
for the five years, but in 1895 prices recovered a little, and the level rose 
to 546, an advance of 2°6 per cent. It will be seen that the purchasing 
power of money has steadily increased since 1864, if the Customs: values 
of the exports fairly represent the prices ruling in the general com- 
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munity, whether in the colony or elsewhere, and that 20s. in 1895 
would purchase the same articles of domestic export which in 1864 
would have cost more than 48s. 

It must not be supposed that Australia has been altogether a loser by 
the fall in the prices of its exports, because the power of those exports to 
purchase imports must also be taken into consideration. 


fore, be necessary to consider also the price-level of imports. 


It will, there- 
As there 


exist no reliable data on which price-levels for imports can be based prior 
to 1870, the table commences with that year :— 





Year. 


| 


Price-Level of Imports. 





1895 prices 
= 1,000. 


5) 





1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 





1,461 
1,467 
1,534 
1,558 
1,543 
1,455 
1,428 
1,374 
1,362 
1,304 
1,313 
1,300 
1,292 











Average of Year. 
1870-74 prices: 
= 1,000. | 
966 883 
970 1884 
1,014 1885 
1,030 1886 
1,020 1887 
962 1888 
944 | 1889 
908 || 1890 
900 || 1891 
862 || 1892 
868 | 1893 
859 || +1894 
855 || 1895 


Price-Level of Imports. 





1995 prices | 
= 1,000. | 


1,315 
1,304 
1,195 
1,174 
1,185 
1,179 
1,228 
1,216 
1,160 
| 1,113 
1,071 
1,015 
1,000 








Average of 
| 1870-74 prices 


= 1,000. 


869 
862 
790 
776 
783 
779 
812 
804 
767 
736 
708 

71 
661 





It may be said generally that the fall 
favour of the exports up to the year 1889. 
fallen away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the 


imports. 


in prices was somewhat in 
Since then the exports have 


A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be 


obtained from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 
of imports of merchandise for home consumption and exports of domestic 
produce, for periods of five years, with the relative fall per cent. :— 





Period. 


Imports. 


Exports. 





Average of 
five years, 1870-4, 


prices = 1,000. 


Decline in prices 
in five years, 


per cent. 


| 
Average of 
five years, 1870-4, 
prices = 1,000. 


Decline in prices 
in five years, 
per cent. 





1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895 





1,000 
915 
863 
788 
737 
661 


* 
_ Hy 
SAWN: 
wore or: 


1,000 
940 
914 
787 
645 
546 








* Decline from average prices of 1890-4 to those of 1895. 
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It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 
1870-74 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8:5 per 
cent. for the imports, as compared with 6 per cent. for the exports. 
The average value of the imports for the five years ending with 1884 
was 5-9 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2‘9 percent. During the 
next five years the average value of the imports declined 8:5 per cent., 
while the fall in the value of the exports was no less than 13°8 per cent., 
so that the index number for 1885-89 for both imports and exports 
was practically the same figure. As already mentioned, the fall for the 
period 1890-94 was much more heavy in regard to the exports than the 
imports ; in 1895, however, the imports fell still further, while the 
exports recovered slightly. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australasian colonies, is 
chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. In 
the chapter on “ Private Finance” will be found certain calculations 
showing that the annual charge payable by the State and municipalities 
on theirindebtedness to British creditors is £2,025,000 while the earnings 
of investments made in the colony by private persons, or drawn by 
absentees, amount to £2,924,000 per annum. As the whole of the 
interest on Government and municipal loans has to be paid by exports, 
irrespective of the fall in prices, and as a large portion also of the interest 
payable to private investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter 
of very serious importance to these colonies, viewed as debtor States, 
Fortunately the increase of production, as compared with the population, 
has been so great. in New South Wales as to counteract the fall in prices; 
but it is hardly possible to believe that the probable increase of pro- 
duction will compensate the colony for a continued fall at the alarming 
rate of the past five years. 











SHIPPING. 


HE earliest date for which there is reliable information in regard 
to the shipping of Australasia is the year 1822. Since that time 
the expansion of the trade of these colonies has been marvellous, and 
although population has increased at the high rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, the growth of shipping has been equally rapid. In the table 
given below the increase in the number and tonnage of vessels may be 
traced. It is necessary to point out that the figures include the inter- 
colonial traftic, and are therefore of little value in a comparison between 
the shipping trade of Australasia and that of other countries, as the 
vessels plying between the various colonies represent merely coasting 
trade when Australasia is considered as a whole, This distinction is 
kept in view throughout this chapter, as well as in the succeeding one 
dealing with commerce :— 














Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. 
Year. - = Year. | 
Vessels. Tonnage. | | Vessels. Tonnage. 
| j | 
1822 268 | 147,869 | 1871 13,274 | 4,229,904 
1841 2,576 | 552,347 | 1881 15,935 | 8,943,545 
| | 
1851 5,340 1,088,108 || 1891 18,468 | 17,479,535 


1861 10,316 2,828,484 || 1894 17,691 | 17,356,418 


| | 


( 

















In the year 1822 all the settlements on the mainland were comprised 
in the designation of New South Wales, and as late as 1859 Queens- 
land formed part of the mother colony. Thus an exact distribution 
of shipping amongst the seven colonies as they are now known can only 
be made for the period subsequent to the year last named. Such a 
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division of the total tonnage entered and cleared is made in the following 
table for the census years 1871, 1881, and 1891, as well as for the year 
1894 :— 





Entered and Cleared. 





Colony. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 





| 
Vessels) Tonnage. | Vessels Tonnage.| Vessels} Tonnage. | Vessels} Tonnage. 
| 
New South Wales 4,014 |1,500,479 | 4,357 12,786,500 | 5,694,236 | 6,563 | 5,738,554 
Victoria --| 4,394 |1,355,025 | 4,248 |2,412,534 | 4,715,109 | 4,128 | 4,291,459 
Queensland... oe 415| 93,236] 1,803| 882,491 997,118 | 1,278] 928,025 
South Australia . --| 1,436] 387,026} 2,249 |1,359,591 9 | 2,738,589 | 2,355 | 2,908,585 
Western Australia 28 294 | 137,717 368 | 285,046 1,045,555 721 | 1,329,078 
Tasmania --| 1,283} 216,160] 1,383} 383,762 78 | 1,044,606 | 1,423] 898,367 
New Zealand 1,438 | 540,261] 1,527] 833,621 1,244,322 | 1,223 | 1,262,350 


























Australasia 13,274 |4,229,904 15,935 [8,948,545 18,468 |17,479,535 17,691 |17,356,418 








For the year 1891 the tonnage of Australasia was the highest on 
record, being over 12 per cent. more than that of the previous year. 
This result was partly due to the fact that, in consequence of the maritime 
strike, a large quantity of goods remained unshipped at the close of 
1890, and helped to swell the returns for 1891. The tonnage of 1894, 
although slightly less than that of 1891, was greater than the quantity 
of 1890 by nearly 12 per cent., of 1892 by 0°8 per cent., and of 1893 
by nearly 9 per cent. Of the individual colonies, New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Western Australia had their largest amount of 
shipping in 1894; Tasmania and New Zealand, in 1892 ; Queensland, 
in 1884; and Victoria, in 1891. 

Below will be found the proportion which the tonnage of each colony 


bore to the total shipping of Australasia at each of the three periods, 
1881, 1891, and 1894 :— 








Percentage of total of Australasia 





Colony 
1881. 1891. 1894. 








New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia .... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand .. 
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It will be seen from the above figures that the positions held by most of 
the colonies in 1881 are much the same relatively as those occupied by 
them to-day, New South Wales more than maintaining its leading position 
amongst the group during the thirteen years. The notable exceptions 
are Western Australia and Queensland, the former colony having 
apparently so far advanced from a commercial point of view that it now 
transacts the fourth largest proportion of the shipping trade of Aus 
tralasia instead of the smallest, while the latter has receded from fourth 
to sixth position. These changes, however, have not been altogether 
due to an expansion of trade in different degrees, but to causes which 
do not quite lie upon the surface. A clearer view of the progress made 
by each colony, according to the official returns, during the period from 
1881 to 1894, may be obtained from the following figures :— 





Increase of Shipping per 


Colony. cent. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 








It is possible that the increase in the tonnage of Queensland was 
greater than the 5 per cent. shown above. Prior to the year 1883 the 
shipping returns of that colony recorded the arrival and departure of 
vessels at every port of call instead of at the terminal port only—a 
practice which still prevails in the publication of the statistics of indi- 
vidual ports. The figures showing the shipping entered and cleared in 
1871 and 1881 have therefore been reduced in order to place them on the 
same basis as those of the other colonies, and the estimate in the latter 
year may be somewhat high. At the same time, the great advance made 
by the eastern colonies during the past thirteen years has been largely 
due to the mail steamers, which do not go round to Brisbane. In the case 
of Western Australia the figures err on the side of being too high, for the 
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abnormal development shown is not altogether due to growth of trade, 
but in a large measure to the fact that Albany has been made a port of 
call by some of the mail-steamers on their voyage between Europe 
and the eastern colonies. During the last few years, however, the 
development of the gold-fields in Western Australia has had the effect 
of greatly increasing the legitimate tonnage of that colony, the total 
shipping in 1894 being fully 27 per cent. higher than in 1891. 


INTERCOLONIAL SHIPPING. 


Of the total shipping of Australasia, which has been dealt with in 
the preceding section, a proportion of over 62 per cent. is represented 
by trade between the various colonies. In the following table will be 
found the number and tonnage of vessels entered at the ports of each 
colony from the other provinces. As a rule, the expansion of the trade 
of a colony with its neighbours has kept pace with the growth of its 
commerce with outside countries. To this general statement New 
Zealand forms an exception, on account of the development of its 
resources to such a point that it has been enabled to enter into direct 
commercial relations with the United Kingdom, instead of trading by 
way of the ports of New South Wales and Victoria:— 





| Entered from other Colonies. 
































Colony. 1881. 1891. 1894, 

Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 

New South Wales ...... 1,730 939,158 | 2,375 | 1,847,435 | 2,537 | 1,640,675 
MiCbOria) isecesesvecenseee 1,733 | 780,633 2,067 | 1,542,369 | 1,727 | 1,479,070 
Queensland ............... 663 268,593 | 405 277,055 421 309,659 
South Australia ......... 837 412,493 | 778 690,488 800 813,127 
Western Australia...... 95 74,020 155 242,004 225 396,862 

| | | 

DASMANIN sc. 0.cacecesens4 654 175,439 | 724 409,147 642 345,608 
New Zealand ............ | 457 | 227,284 | 475 351,227 380 | 329,588 
Australasia ...... | 6,169 | 2,877,620 | 6,979 | 5,359,725 | 6,732 | 5,314,589 
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CLEARANCES FOR OTHER COLONIES. 119 
It will be seen that New South Wales heads the list with nearly one- 
third of the shipping entered from other colonies, a position which in a 
large measure is doubtless due to the fact that many vessels which dis- 
charge in other colonies proceed to New South Wales to load for foreign 
ports. Victoria stands second to New South Wales in regard to the 
quantity of tonnage entered, but it ranks first in the amount of ton- 
nage cleared, as may be seen from the following figures :— 





Cleared for other Colonies. 
mee 
Colony. 1881. | 1891. 1894. 

| 





Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. Vessels.} Tonnage. 











New South Wales ......... 1,507 | 766,896 | 2,146 | 1,574,841 | 2,424 1,552,569 
WACLOTIA.sccsc0scesonee=ererseee | 1,889 | 894,629 | 2,265 | 1,842,183 | 1,763 1,573,310 
Queensland .........-...00 26 679| 331,459| 423| 326,808] 448 326,388 
South Australia .......... 871 467,867 | 891 872,654 | 888 955,480 
Western Australia ........ 102 71,826 | 159 269,592 | 202 371,613 
TASMANIA ......c00sceceeeeoers * 661 180,644 | 768| 489,350| 722 426,409 
New Zealand .........+:100+ 422| 199,517) 447| 287,332; 373 296,372 
——| — 
Australasia .........- 6,131 | 2,912,838 | 7,099 | 5,662,760 6,820 | 5,502,141 























As compared with New South Wales, the position occupied by 
Victoria in the above table is peculiar, and partly arises from the 
necessity of many vessels which enter its ports with cargo being com- 
pelled to clear in ballast and seek outward freights in New South 
Wales, chiefly at the port of Newcastle. Many of these vessels load 
coal for foreign ports; and while they are cleared at Melbourne as 
engaged in the intercolonial trade, on their outward voyage from New- 
castle they are, of course, reckoned amongst the external shipping. 
Another point which should be remembered when considering the 
shipping of Victoria, and, indeed, of South Australia and Western 
Australia also, is the fact that at the ports of that colony the great 
ocean-liners are reckoned twice over in every trip from Europe—once 
on their way to Sydney, and once on their return from the terminal 
port ; and this causes an undue inflation of the intercolonial returns. 
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The combined tonnage entered and cleared during 1881, 1891, and 
1894, with the percentage for each colony, will be found below :— 





Entered and Cleared. 





Colony. Total Tonnage. Percentage of Total. 





1881. 1891. 1894. 1881. | 1891. 1894. 





New South Wales 1,706,054 | 3,422,276 | 3,193,244 
Victoria ’......... ‘ ---| 1,675,262 | 3,384,552 3,052,380 
Queensland .... --| 600,052 603,863 636,047 
South Australia 880,360 | 1,563,142 | 1,768,607 
Western Australia 145,846 511,596 768,475 
Tasmania 356,083 898,497 772,017 
New Zealand ... 426,801 638,559 625,960 
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EXTERNAL SHIPPING. 


It has been explained that in any comparison between the shipping 
of Australasia and that of other countries the intercolonial trade would 
have to be excluded ; but even then the tonnage would be too high, 
because of the inclusion of mail-steamers and other vessels in the returns 
of several of the colonies. However, it is scarcely possible to amend 
the returns so as to secure the rejection of the tonnage which is reckoned 
twice over ; and in considering the following statement, showing the 
shipping trade of these colonies with countries beyond Australasia, this 
point should be borne in mind :— 





1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
Division. 





Vessels) Tonnage. Vessels| Tonnage. | Vessels Tonnage. | Vessels! Tonnage. 





United Kingdom— 
Entered 305 264,321 768 999,403 967 | 1,863,664 77 1,709,387 
Cleared 288 266,432 491 | 651,825 753 | 1,484,745 756 | 1,623,422 








593 560,753 | 1,259 | 1,651,228 | 1,720 | 3,348,409 26 | 3,332,809 


British Possessions— | 
Entered . Sei 2 133,127 623 | 393,234 511 36,879 2 640,805 
Cleared 163,350 596 | 374,753 463 469,453 S 375,529 








296,477 9| 767,987 | 974 | 1,006,332 5 | 1,016,334 





Foreign Countries— | 
Entered | 192,377 302,607 | 754 938,662 E 1,013,811 
Cleared | 229,809 B 431,265 | 942 | 1,163,647 3 | 1,176,734 








| 
| 
422,186 | 1,157 | 733,872 | 


1,696 | 2,102,309 5 2,190,545 








All External Trade— | | 
Entered 1,074 619,825 95 | 2,232 
Cleared | 1,270} 659,591 2 57,843 | 2,158 

















44 | 1,279,416 | 3,635 53,087 | 4,390 
| | 








DIVISION OF EXTERNAL TONNAGE. 


rt 


The external shipping of Australasia during 1894 was the highest in 
the history of the country, being fully 2 per cent. more than the tonnage 
entered and cleared in 1891, when trade was inflated by the shipment 
of goods left over from the previous year on account of the maritime 
strike. A distribution of the traffic amongst the leading divisions of 
the British Empire and the principal foreign countries with whom the 
colonies have commercial relations will be found below :— 





Country. 


Entered from and cleared for Countries beyond Australasia. 





1881. 


1891. 





Vessels.| Tonnage. 


| 
Vessels.| Tonnage. 


| 


1894. 


5 | 
Vessels.| Tonnage. 
| 





British Empire— 


Other British Possessions 
Total, British 


Foreign Countries— 


France and New Cale- 


Germany 
Netherlands and Java... 


Other Foreign Countries 
Total, Foreign 


All External Tonnage 





140,573 


3,348,409 
286,319 
324,820 

66,211 
127,189 
201,793 


3,332,809 
205,682 
285,893 
183,596 
111,024 
230,139 





2,419,215 


4,354,741 


4,349,143 





113,215 
15,786 
35,719 

1,552 

301,246 
53,996 

212,358 


417,064 
393,001 
74,843 
41,907 
597,210 
33,135 
545,149 


513,642 
363,574 
93,386 
56,192 
399,742 
14,948 
749,061 





733,872 


2,102,309 


1,568 


2,190,545 





3,635 | 3,153,087 








6,457,050 








4,139 





6,539,688 
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SHIPPING. 


Of the total amount of external shipping New South Wales takes no 
less a proportion than 38-9 per cent., or more than double the quantity 
of Victoria, which ranks next in importance to the mother colony. In 
the following table the division of tonnage between the seven colonies 
is shown ; but the figures in the chapter on commerce give a better idea 
of the relative importance of the provinces in external trade, as the 
tonnage of the mail-steamers entered and cleared at Albany and Port 
Adelaide is out of all proportion to the goods landed and shipped there :— 





Entered and Cleared. 


| Percentage 





1881. 


1891. 


1894. 


of each Colony 
to Total. 





| 
Vessels) Tonnage. 


| 


| Vessels | 
‘ } 


Tonnage. | Vessels} Tonnage. 


| 1881. 


1894. 
| * 





New South Wales .... 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia .... 


Tasmania 





3,635 


| 
1,120 | 1,080,446 


626 37,27: 
82,43! 
79,231 
68 27,679 
648 


3,153,087 





139,200 | 


406,820 | 


2,271,960 | 1,602 
1,330,557 
398,255 
1,175,447 
533,959 
146,109 


605,763 


| 4,390 | 6,457,050 | 4,139 














2,545,310 } 
1,239,079 | 
291,978 | 
1,139,978 | 
560,603 | 
126,350 | 
636,300 | 12°9 


6,539,688 | 100°0 


34°3| 35:2| 38-9 


23°4]} 20°6| 19:0 


89} 61 4°5 
17°4 


86 


15°2} 18°2 


44) 82 


09} 23 19 


94 97 


100°0 


100°0 











A comparison between the shipping of the principal countries of the 
world and the external tonnage of Australasia is appended :— 





Country. 


Total. 


Tonnage | 
Entered and Cleared. | 


| | Country. 
jAverage)| 

per || 
| head. | 
} | 


| Tonnage 
| Entered and Cleared. 


| 

|Average 
per 

head. 


Total. 





United Kingdom..... 
Russia in Europe 


Sweden 


Denmark 


Holland 


80,536,359 


.| 12,752,466 
5,796,170 | 


7,952,114 





11,941,470 


11,705,414 | 


22,999,554 | 
| 12,399,485 |} 


bo 


oO = 


| 


i) 


aa oa eS 


Canada 





no w 





to 
S 


Argentine Republic) 12,838,340 


| 28,022,326 
24,022,726 
14,736,859 

| 33,504,27 


11,280,536 
3,439,334 
6,539,688 | 
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On the basis of population, therefore, the colonies of Australasia 
exceed the great countries of the United States, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain in the amount of shipping trade. 


TONNAGE IN BALLAstT. 


A peculiar feature of the shipping trade of these colonies is the small 
though varying proportion of tonnage in ballast arriving from and 
departing for places beyond Australasia. Thus in the year 1881 this 
description of tonnage amounted to 4:3 per cent., and in 1891 to 3°5 
per cent., of the total external shipping of the colonies ; while in 1894, 
at 9-8 per cent., the proportion was unusually high. This increase was 
chiefly due to the larger number of vessels which came to New South 
‘Wales in quest of freights, the proportion of shipping in ballast for that 
colony approximating closely to that for the United Kingdom. The 
total external tonnage entered and cleared in ballast during the years 
1881, 1891, and 1894 was as follows :— 




















Percentage of Tonnage 

Tonnage ntag g 

Entered and Ol d in Ballast to 

One win Ballast. Goae gets Nora 
1881. 1891. 1894. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
New South Wales ...... 22,376 74,976 444,080 21 3°3) | 17-4 
Victorias. ssccecscccecreces 12,841 27,417 53,928 ire 2-1 44. 
Queensland 25,378 25,868 18,020 9°0 6°6 6:2 
South Australia ......... 28,590 40,907 64,393 6-0 35 5°6 
Western Australia ...... 10,399 14,030 25,533 LD 26 4°6 
Masmanian olesceccscoseeese 4,553 11,816 3,091 | 16°4 8-1 2°4. 
New Zealand............... 30,622 30,650 29,334 75 5:1 4°6 
Australasia ...........- 134,759 225,664 638,379 4:3 35 9°8 























The reason why so small a proportion of Australasian shipping clears in 
ballast is principally to be found in the great and varied resources of the 
country ; for when the staple producee—wool—is not available, cargoes of 
wheat, coal, and other commodities may generally be obtained. Besides, 
owing to the great distance of the ports of these colonies from the 
commercial centres of the old world, vessels are not usually sent out with- 
out at least some prospect of a return cargo being secured. As a rule, 
it does not pay to send vessels to Australasia seeking freights, as is 
commonly done with regard to European and American ports. It is 
strong testimony, therefore, of the value of the trade of New South 
Wales to shipowners to find entered at the ports of that colony direct 
from outside countries the comparatively large quantity of 419,631 tons 
of shipping in ballast, 180,000 tons of which came from South American 
ports, and 92,000 from the Cape Colony. 
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The proportion of tonnage in ballast to the total shipping of some of 
the principal countries of the world is subjoined :— 

















Percentage | Percentage 
Country. of Shipping Country. of Shipping 
in ballast. | in ballast. 
= = — 
United Kingdom ...... 169 || Belgium ............... | 25°1 
Russia in Europe ...... | 39°9 France.. | 21:2 
Norway .. 282 Spain | 25°7 
Sweden 388 || Italy .. 29°4 
Germany.. 20-4 || United States | 13°1 
Holland .. 22°0 | Australasia Pel 9°8 





NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The shipping trade of Australasia is almost entirely in British hands, 
ag will be seen from the subjoined table, which deals with the total 
tonnage of the colonies, both intercolonial and external. Although 
direct communication with continental Europe has been established 
within recent years, and several lines of magnificent steamers have 
entered into the trade between Australia and foreign ports, the propor- 
tion of shipping belonging to Great Britain and her dependencies has 


| only fallen from 92-9 to 90-1 per cent. during the period extending from 
1881 to 1894 :— 



















































Total Shipping Entered and Cleared. i 

Percentage of 
1881. 1891. 1394 each Nationality. 

Nationality. i 
Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.} Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | 1881. | 1891. | 1894. 
| 
a 

British. Neccece cies 15,127 | 8,313,535 | 16,834 |15,208,612 16,607 |15,626,661 87°0 90°1 
French we 91 47,713 251 | 593,386 | 247 598,330 34 34 
German ...... AG 199 130,070 542 | 856,528 | 358 660,645 | 1°5 49 38 
Scandinavian...... 133 66,566 336 | 304,977 | 157 117,162} 0-7 ar 06 
American ........ 308 328,540 382 | 383,933 | 235 261,839 | 3°7 2°2 16 
Other nationalities. 77 57,121 123 | 132,099 87 81,781 07 0°38 05 
DOtal ie cccsnas 15,935 | 8,943,545 | 18,468 17,479,535 | 17,691 |17,356,418 | 100-0 | 100°0| 100°0 








The returns published by the various colonies are not in such a form 

as to admit of the purely local tonnage being separated from the other 
shipping of the Empire, and vessels owned in Australasia are classed in 
the above table as “British.” The number and tonnage of the steam and 
sailing vessels registered in each of the colonies are given on page 129. 
Few of the large vessels employed in the intercolonial trade have been 
built in Australasia, and it is possible that the registrations do not 
represent the whole of the tonnage engaged in local waters. 
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Sream AND SAILING VESSELS. 


The tendency to substitute steamers for sailing vessels, which is 
general throughout the world, is very marked in the Australasian trade. 
Unfortunately the records of Queensland and of the Northern Territory 
do not admit of the separation of the two classes of vessels, and this was 
the case also with regard to the colonies of South Australia and New 
Zealand until late years. It is not possible, therefore, to show the 
increase of steam tonnage for the whole of Australasia, but appended 
will be found the figures for the various colonies so far as they can be 
given :— 





Percentage of Steam to 


Total Steam Tonnage entered and cleared. Total Tonnage. 





Colony. 


a 
% 
oS 
- 


1891. 1994. 1881. 1891. 





New South Wales... 4 | 4,299,791 | 4,407,522 | 
Victoria 4,091,057 | 3,892,422 | 
South Australia* ...) + 2,007,775 | 2,297,373 | 
Western Australia.. ' 978,568 | 1,247,486 | 
Tasmania 960,224 856,560 | 
New Zealand 822,086 992,051 


* Excluding Northern Territory. + Not obtainable. 
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The improvement in this respect in the vessels engaged in the shipping 
trade of some of the principal countries of the world may be seen in the 
following table. The percentage for Australasia is calculated on the 
basis of the shipping of the colonies exclusive of that of Queensland and 
of the Northern Territory of South Australia :— 





Percentage of Steam to Total 
Tonnage. 
Country. 





1881. 





United Kingdom 
Russia in Europe 





United States 
Argentine Republic . 
TAUstralRSitiyccv.c2.-2-cesccossecso-sssaecese | 
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* Percentage for year 1894. 
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A comprehensive view of the changes which have taken place during 
the last thirty-three years in the class of vessel engaged in the inter- 
colonial and the external shipping trade of Australasia may be obtained 
from the following figures :— 



































; Average Average 

Year, Vessels. Tonnage. Crews. Tonnage Tonnage 

| per vessel. per hand. 

Intercolonial Shipping. 
1861 | 8,355 1,751,628 | 122,280 210 14 
1871 | 10,930 2,950,488 | 169,020 270 17 
1881 12,300 | 5,790,458 324,951 471 18 
1891 | 14,078 | 11,022,485 | 443,424 783 25 
1894 13,552 | ~—-:10,816,730 446,260 798 25 
External Shipping. 
1861 1,961 | 1,076,856 | 52,440 549 21 
1871 2,344 1,279,416 | 52,330 | 546 24 
1881 3,635 3,153,087 129,826 867 24 
1891 4,390 | 6,457,050 | 231,878 1,471 28 
1894 4,139 | 6,539, 68S 232,564 1,580 28 
All Australasian Shipping. 

1861 | 10,316 2,828,484 | 174,720 274 16 
1871 | 13,274 4,229,904 | 221,350 | 319 19 
1881 15,935 8,943,545 454,777 | 561 20 
1891 | 18,468 17,479,535 | 675,302 | 946 26 
1894 17,691 17,356,418 | 678,824 | 971 26 


| | 
| 





In view of the many magnificent steamers now carrying the mails 
between Europe and Australia, it is somewhat remarkable to find that 
the vessels engaged in the intercolonial trade have more than kept pace 
in increase of tonnage with those trading between these colonies and 
other countries. Of course, the increase in the average tonnage of 
intercolonial vessels is represented as greater than it actually has been, 
owing to the mail steamers on their way to Sydney being cleared at 
Albany, Adelaide, and Melbourne for the colonies further east ; but 
when allowance has been made on this score, the improvement in the 
class of vessel trading in local waters will be found most noteworthy. 
It is well known, however, that the steamers running on the Australian 
coast favourably compare with those engaged in the coasting trade of 
the United Kingdom. 








TONNAGE OF PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF Ports. 


The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia may be 
ascertained by an inspection of the table given hereunder. Melbourne 
takes first place in the amount of tonnage; but the figures are inflated 
by the counting of the great ocean steamers as twice entering and twice 
clearing at Port Phillip. This remark applies equally to Port Adelaide 
and Albany. If allowance be made on this score, it will be found that 
Sydney has a larger quantity of shipping than any other Australasian 
port, and that it is followed by Melbourne, Newcastle, and Port 
Adelaide in the order named. In reference to the figures given for 
Queensland ports, it is necessary to point out that vessels are entered 
and cleared at all ports which they visit, and not at the first and last 
port of call only, and the quantity of tonnage shown is therefore in 
most cases greater than it ought to be represented :— 





Tonnage entered and cleared. 
































Port. 
1881. | 1891. | 1994. 

New South Wales— | | | 

SYGHOYs «. cccreccseoes vere | 1,610,692 | 3,291,188 | 3,571,614 

Neweastle ..| 1,127,238 | 1,844,842 | 1,757,S61 
Victoria— | | | ; 

Melbourne: ....2:2005-sce- 2,144,949 | 4,362,138 | 4,025,502 

Geelong 93,347 | 190,932 176,670 
Queensland— | | 

(Brisbane) | fesc.cccseseesses | 406,032 | 855,993 764,685 

Townsville ..... S| 205,886 | 544,470 | 596,068 

Rockhampton .. Ay 207,706 471,837 427,753 

COOREA WR... <cicseccrsescce | 217,144 469,577 352,827 
South Australia— 

Port Adelaide ............ 1,078,920 | 1,990,938 2,235,766 

Port Pirie: ........ eal 33,325 | 321,781 244,215 

Port Darwin | 90,100 | 170,642 | 149,372 
Western Australia— | | | 

PAID AIRY, occee cee ste s=smase=s | 219,902 | 931,502 | 1,138,407 

Fremantle ..............+ 42,618 63,068 | 129,289 
Tasmania— | 

I ODAEG zicevciscovessseeses: 204,007 | 646,683 | 584,152 

Launceston ...........-..-| 138,657 293,537 | 314,215 
New Zealand— 

Abpea lanes) es cecccscoees ss 238,886 345,183 473,422 

Wellington ..... 119,243 293,451 328,457 

Bluff Harbour .. 91,592 | 196,540 151,614 

Lyttelton ........ ~y 167,151 161,387 117,592 

iDuie CAM oeornense ceesce 114,637 | 97,409 93,635 
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A better idea of the relative importance of the principal ports of the 
colonies is obtainable from the trade figures, which are given below for 


the year 1894 :— 





Port. 


Total Trade. 





Average 
per ton of 
Shipping 


Port. 


Total Trade. 


Average 
per ton of 
Shipping. 





New South Wales— | 


Newcastle 
Victoria— 
Melbourne 
Queensland— 
Brisbane 
South Australia— 
Port Adelaide 








Western Australia— 
Fremantle 


Tasmania— 


Launceston 
New Zealand— 
Wellington 

Auckland 











£ 
2,133,811 
259,893 


1,064,688 
1, 103,57 


3,194,133 
2,737,354 





£ 
16" 





The comparative importance of the ports of Australasia may be seen 


by viewing them in connection with the shipping and trade of the chief 
ports of the United Kingdom, the 1894 figures for which are appended. 
It will be seen that in aggregate tonnage Melbourne is exceeded only 
by London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle. Hull comes next on the 
list, having a slight lead over Sydney, which in turn exceeds Glasgow 
and all other British ports. In value of trade Sydney is exceeded only 


by London, Liverpool, and Hull. 


If Australasia be regarded as one 
country, however, the comparison is somewhat misleading, as the inter- 
colonial trade is included in the returns :— 





Port. 


Total 
Shipping. 


Total Trade. || 


Port. 


Total 
Shipping. 


Total Trade. 





En gland— 
Liverpool 
Newcastle 
Newport 


Southampton 
Scotland— 


Grangemouth 
Kirkcaldy 


tons. 
|14,433,580 | 
10,489,578 
10,478,391 
4,948,113 | 
3,933,123 | 
2,383,651 
2,323,516 


2,760,274 
1,571,498 
1,071,454 | 

859,052 | 








£ 


217,657,961 


183,837,543 
9,518,729 
10,970,999 
45,224,403 
2,466,268 


19,162,608 |) 


23,280,955 || 
14,350,581 || 


3,775,921 
678,047 


Ireland— 
Dublin 


Australasia— 
Melbourne ... 
Sydney 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 








tons. 
493,429 
369, 956 


| 4,025,502 
| 3,571,614 
2,235,766 
764,685 
129,289 
584,152 
473,422 


£ 
3,373,446 
2,585,108 


22,772,860 
27,354,951 
7,007,612 
4,740,711 
2,133,811 
1,064,688 
2,737,354 





ee 


The yearly movement of tonnage at Melbourne and Sydney far 
exceeds that of the ports of any other British possession, Hong Kong 
excepted. Two other exceptions might be mentioned—Gibraltar and 
Malta, but as these are chiefly ports of call, and the trade is very 
limited compared with the tonnage, they can scarcely be placed in the 
same category. 





VESSELS OWNED IN THE COLONIES. 


REGISTRATION OF VESSELS. 


The number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the registers 
of each of the seven colonies at the end of 1894 are given below :— 





| Steam. | Sailing. Total. 





Colony. | = 
| Vessels Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 





New South Wales 478 53,766 490 | 55,606 968 109,372 
Victoria 152 47,011 268 43,886 420 90,897 
Queensland a 12,057 126 10,954 | 214 23,011 
South Australia A 16,146 212 22,880 306 39,026 
Western Australia .. Pr 737 143 4,639 152 5,376 
Tasmania | 12,073 167 6,211 218 | 18,284 
64,181 296 | 35,407 | 475 29,588 


Australasia ..,...... 205,971 | 1,702 | 179,583 | 5 385,554 























SHIPPING IN 1895. 


In 1895 the shipping of Australasia was the greatest in the history 
of the country. When this chapter was compiled detailed figures were 
not available for any of the colonies other than New South Wales, but 
the following table shows the tonnage entered and cleared at each pro- 
vince during the year :— 





Tonnage Tonnage Total 
entered. | cleared. Tonnage. 


Colony. 





New South Wales 2,929,758 2,930,280 5,860,038 
Victoria ....| 2,181,539 2,167,147 4,348,686 
Queensland Sees 469,710 502,195 971,905 
South Australia ... .-| 1,569,015 1,581,718 3,150,733 
Western Australia............ 814,368 764,185 1,578,553 
Tasmania ieee 463,979 473,546 937,525 
New Zealand 672,951 648,946 1,321,897 


9,101,320 9,068,017 18,169,337 

















COMMERCE. 


Tis reasonable to expect that the trade of these colonies should increase 
as quickly as the population, but as a matter of fact its growth for 
many years was much more rapid, and at the present time the total com- 
merce of Australasia per head of population is exceeded by that of no 
country except Belgium, half of whose trade consists of goods in course of 
transit to and from the north-western and central parts of the continent 
of Europe. Below will be found a statement of the trade of Australasia 
for various periods since the year 1825, prior to which date no informa- 
tion is available :— 





Trade of Australasia. 





Total Value. Value per head. 





Qu 


ona ROWmNOCrF: 


£ | Peat 
511,998 101 
5,573,000 22 
8,957,610 18 
52,228,207 41 
69,474,084 35 
101,710,967 | 36 
144,766,285 | 37 
111,610,436 | 27 


_ 
at) 
— ol 


a) 
WwWwnMavo 








It will be seen that the average value of trade per inhabitant 
increased by £1 15s. 3d. during the twenty years extending from 1871 
to 1891, of which the period from 1881 to 1891 accounted for no less 
than £1 ls. 7d. This, however, does not show the full extent of the 
growth in trade, for the prices of produce—especially of wool, which 
has been the staple product of these colonies since very early years— 
have fallen heavily. To this cause must the great decline in the value 
of the trade since 1891, which has placed the average amount per head 
of population in 1892 to 1894 below that of any other year since the 
gold discovery, be partly attributed, and partly to the wave of depression 
which swept over Australasia, and from the effects of which the 
country is only now recovering. 














GROWTH OF EXTERNAL TRADE. 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The previous table shows the total trade of the seven colonies, but 
if Australasia be regarded as a whole, and the legitimate trade which 
the provinces carry on with each other, as well as the value of the goods 
which pass through one colony on their way to another, be eliminated, 
the total and average amounts will of course be greatly reduced. This 
elimination has been made in the following table, which shows the 
growth since 1861 of what may be called the external trade, that is, 
trade transacted with all countries outside of Australasia :— 





External Trade. 








Year. . 
| Total Value. Value per head. 
| £ | £i ‘s:cid: 
| 35,061,282 | 28 310 

39,729,016 20 10 10 

64,554,678 23 6 3 

84,651,488 22 0 8 

65,332,600 15 17 10 
| 








By far the greater part of the external trade of Australasia is 
carried on with the United Kingdom ; and of the remainder the larger 
proportion is transacted with foreign countries, principally France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the United States, while the trade with British 
possessions has of late years considerably declined. The subjoined table 
shows the distribution of the external trade between the three divisions 


named :— 





Trade with— 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 























£ £ | 2 | £ £ 
( Imports --| 13,467,370 | 12,006,419 | 25,662,185 | 30,823,474 | 19,698,067 
The United Kingdom. E¥Ports -.| 12,207,228 | 18,486,703 24,342,422 | 32,688,841 | 30,846,593 
Total....] 25,674,598 | 30,493,122 | 50,004,607 | 63,462,315 | 50,544,660 
Imports ..| 1,767,391 | 2,382,148 | 3,078,195 | 3,094,417 | 2,325,032 
British Possessions... =*Ports --| 3,656,065 | 764,652 | 4,257,961 | 2,281,608 1,637,985 
Total....| 5,423,456 | 8,146,800 | 7,386,156 | 5,326,025 | 3,963,017 
( Teporia .-| 8,216,738 | 2,245,124 | 4,603,326 | 7,490,424 | 4,135,241 
Foreign Countries... EXPorts -. 746,490 | 3,848,970 | 2,610,589 | 8,372,724 | 6,689,682 
| 7,213,915 | 15,863,148 | 10,824,923 














Total....| 3,963,228 6,089,094 





Imports ..| 18,451,499 | 16,633,691 | 33,343,706 | 41,408,315 | 26,158,340 
Exports ..| 16,609,783 | 23,095,325 | 31,210,972 | 43,243,173 | 39,174,260 

















( Total....| 35,061,282 | 39,729,016 | 64,554,678 | 84,651,488 | 65,332,600 
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Prior to the year 1883 the European trade of Australasia was almost 
exclusively carried on with the United Kingdom, but since that time 
direct commercial relations have been established with the leading 
Continental countries. Notwithstanding, however, the large shipments 
of wool to the Continent and the return trade therefrom, the British 
trade increased during the ten years ended 1891 by £13,457,708, equal 
to nearly 27 per cent. ; while the trade with foreign countries increased 
during the same period by £8,649,233, or nearly 120 per cent. From 
1891 to 1894, from causes which have already been explained, trade 
with the United Kingdom decreased by £12,917,655, and that with 
foreign countries by £5,038,225. The trade with British possessions 
has never been of much value, and is now less than formerly, havin 
fallen from £7,336,156 in 1881 to £5,326,025 in 1891 and £3,963,017 
in 1894. As compared with 1891, the year 1894 shows a decrease in 
trade with the United Kingdom of 20:35 per cent.; with foreign 
countries, of 31-76 per cent.; and with British possessions, of 25°59 per 
cent, 


The following table shows the value of the goods imported direct 
from each of the principal countries during the years 1881, 1891, and 
1894 :— 

































Imports from— 1881. 1891. 1894. 
British Empire— £ £ & 
United Kingdom....... Sis ereisisiais'siai-ieeisisiostre 25,662,185 30,822,474 19,698,067 
India and Ceylon ........ se 842,943 1,258,072 1,078,810 
Canadian Dominion .. t 100,478 151,727 112,555. 
Cape Colony ........ Ee 1,303 382 2,867 
Wijipeee crs eee = 63,190 332,774 318,310 
Mauritius 2... 222.2.c8s6 us 1,364,421 459,179 263,158 
Hongkong............ 642,308 648,785 429,744 
Straits Settlements .. 59,043 188,571 104,486 
Other Possessions ........ 4,509 54,927 22,102 
Total sc s<scs seeeeeeee-| 28,740,380 33,917,891 22,023,099 
Foreign Countries— 
France and New Caledonia ................ 340,750 369,035 191,598 
Germany ios .c scnceene 225,672 1,773,277 897,207 
Italy : 7,874 58,484 63,775 
Best: 25s. \02 26,713 321,025 253,963 
Sweden and Norway 259,156 459,414 119,860 
United States ...... 1,593,088 2,920,115 1,575,203 
Netherlandsand Java . 466,444 654,660 518,556 
South Sea Islands ... o 124,447 78,285 112,888 
Chine 2h anes ° 1,430,993 699,143 274,599 
Japan..... 3 23,945 61,286 82,583 
Oiher Conuabrics 5. ako satan cccn tesa con 104,944 95,700 45,009 
TOME. ciociscamesaanceieszeae 4,603,326 7,490,424 4,135,241 
Total External Imports ...... 33,343,706 41,408,315 26,158,340 








_ ees 





DISTRIBUTION OF EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The external exports for the same periods were as follow :— 





Exports to— 


British Empire— 
United Kingdom 
India and Ceylon 
Canadian Dominion 
Cape Colony... 
Fiji 
Mauritius . 
Hongkong 
Straits Settlements 
Other Possessions 


Foreign Countries— 


France and New Caledonia. . 


Germany 

Italy .... 

Belgium 

Sweden and Norway . 
United States 
Netherlands and Java . 
South Sea Islands ... 


1881. 


£ [ 
94,342,499 
3,153,835 | 


314,460 
157,913 
95,475 
359,934 
38,767 | 
137,577 | 


1891. 


£ 

30,846,593 
342,124 
15,291 
61,748 
173,589 
68,232 
799,864 
81,728 
95,409 


£ 
32,638,841 
1,000,871 
40 
171,412 
166,326 
107,151 
491,771 
151,243 
142,794 





28,600,383 | 


336,498 

70,422 
152,914 
100,437 


34,870,449 32,484,578 





1,835,784 
863,815 
27,999 
1,485,731 


1,906,906 
1,448,707 
32,303 
1,574,314 
989 
$15,594 
118,913 
539,026 
14,099 
37,604 
201,227 


3,269,261 
92,645 
149,370 
30,749 
16,578 
600,792 





2,610,589 
31,210,972 


8,372,724 


43,243,173 


6,689,682 


39,174,260 































































The values of the combined imports and exports were as given 
below :— 
Trade with— 1881. 1891. 1894. 
British Empire— £ £ £ 
Wpited MMedom ys. vic scwiscrs visrerccicsisie estes 50,004,607 63,462,315 50,544,660 
India and Ceylon 3,996,778 2,258,943 1,420,934 
Canadian Dominion . 100,478 151,767 127,846 
Cape Colony......... 315,763 171,794 64,615 
Wipes cece 221,103 499,100 491,899 
Mauritius . 1,459,896 566,330 331,390 
Hongkong......... 1,002,242 1,140,556 1,222,608 
Straits Settlements 97,810 339,814 186,214 
‘Other, Possessions | 10/02 e052 2 saceesincisemee 142,086 197,721 117,511 
OCA BYIGSR eanccescrscecsiecescs 57,340,763 68,788,340 54,507,677 
Foreign Countries— | 
France and New Caledonia................ 677,248 2,204,819 2,098,504 
Germany 2 eas cistcaieoee 296,094 2,637,092 2,345,914 
Italy .... 160,788 86,483 96,078 
Belg@iamys <)- << p:cc. 220 127,150 1,806,756 1,828,277 
Sweden and Norway . 259,156 459,414 120,849 
United States ......... 2,891,993 6,189,376 2,390,797 
Netherlands and Java . 518,636 747,305 637,469 
South Sea Islands ..... 264,746 227,655 651,914 
China .. 1,509,592 729,892 | 288,698 
Japan ..... ab 30,117 77,864 120,187 
Other Countrie: 478,395 696,492 246,236 
Total Foreign. cos.ccsecsccescesuce 7,213,915 15,863,148 10,824,923 
Total External Trade ............ 64,554,678 84,651,488 65,332,600 
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TRADE WITH THE UnitTED KINGDomM. 


The value of the trade of Australasia to the United Kingdom is 


manifest from an examination of the British trade returns. 


From the 


following table it will be seen that while in 1881 the produce of these 
colonies formed 29°5 per cent. of the imports of the United Kingdom 
from her possessions, in 1891 the proportion was 31:4 per cent., and in 


1894 as high as 33-9 per cent :— 





As returned by British Customs. 





Total Imports from British 


Possessions. 


Imports from Australasia. 


Proportion of Imports 
from Australasia to total 
from British Possessions. 





1881 
1891 
1894 


£ 
91,539,660 
99,464,718 
93,912,166 


£ 
26,975,381 
31,261,566 
31,832,030 


per cent. 
29°5 
314 
33°9 

















Although it is very little more than a century since the commencement 
of Australasian settlement, the trade of these colonies with the United 
Kingdom is now only exceeded by that of India, while it is considerably 
more than double that of Canada, and in a larger degree exceeds the 
trade of any other British possession. The following table, which is 
compiled from the returns of the Board of Trade, shows the total trade 
of the United Kingdom, exclusive of specie, for the three years 1881, 
1891, and 1894, with the most important colonies and possessions :— 





| Proportion of Trade of 
| | Jnited Kingdom 
c | with British possessions. 
ountry. | 


1881. | 1891. | 1894. 





| 


£ | £ | £ per cent per cent|per cent 


63,682,398 64,783,605 57,763,800 35°7 33°6 33°5 


116 | 


British North America......| 20,608,159 20,906,357 20,288,734 10°8 


Cape Colony and Natal 13,105,264 14,892,965 14,027,420 74 


37 
2,611,045 2° 


Straits Settlements 6,527,675 7,946,127 6,983,705 


Hongkong 4,815,905 3,833,859 


Australasia 50,957,785 59,493,319 49,761,764 28° 
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If, again, a comparison be made of the total trade transacted by the 
United Kingdom with all countries during the year 1894, it will be 
found that the trade with Australasia, amounting to £49,761,764 as 
shown above, was only exceeded by that carried on with four countries, 
namely, the United States, with a total of £120,382,858 ; France, with 
£63,201,136; British India, with £57,763,800; and Germany, with 
£56,091,798. The amounts taken by other countries will be found 
below, and it must be noted that the values given do not include specie :— 
























Proportion to Total Trade 
of United Kingdom. 
Country. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
| ] 
| 1881. | 1891. | 1894. 
| 

£ £ £ lper cent|per cent per cent 
FYance:  .siccipesusenccesese 70,069,848 69,114,136 63,201,136 | 1071 9°3 9°3 
Germany e 52,927,199 56,976,104 | 56,091,798 | 76 Tai 8-2 
Belgium .... 25,047,833 30,525,737 30,093,495 | 3°6 41 44 
Holland .. 38,295,414 42,290,587 | 41,485,493 55 57 61 
Spain ic 14,421,326 16,050,936 | 14,954,398 | 21 22 2:2 
talysvaasceeine 2 10,792,615 10,272,329 9,319,126 16 12 14 
United States ..... 139,990,876 | 145,475,197 120,382,858 | 20°2 19°5 176 
Argentine Republic ...... 4,000,090 7,817,256 10,801,939 06 10 16 
Chilis cnn eee vers 5,417,363 5,916,225 6,101,076 0-8 08 0-9 
Brazil .. 13,254,733 12,855,202 11,766,635 19 ney 17; 
Uruguay 1,881,522 1,568,891 1,793,982 03 0-2 03 
Australasia .........-++-- 50,957,785 59,493,319 49,761,764 73 8:0 73 




















TRADE WITH FoREIGN CoUNTRIES. 


Every year steamers of greater tonnage and higher speed are visiting 
the colonies from Europe, and a considerable expansion of commerce 
must of necessity take place, owing to the new outlets for trade which 
have been opened up thereby. The value of Australasian imports from 
the principal foreign countries may be traced below from the year 
1861 :— 






























Country. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
| 
£ | £ £ | £ £ 

Be ican ese ieteinsejainieieraia(ore.eolesne'o'sie || roiesini=isinied © || ats/siarsiera= 26,713 321,025 253,963 
France and New Caledonia . . 158,992 340,750 369,035 191,598 
Germany:-22.2 22 sicicns 22s oe'seie 109,172 3,899 225,672 1,778,277 897,207 
Netherlands and Java. orn 114,304 194,519 466,444 654,660 518,556 
Ttaly:/o ecco tee noes Smale es caemecee ilfateocaiee 7,874 58,484 63,775 
Sweden and Norway . 2 22,666 106,720 259,156 459,414 119,860 
Ching Paseecisccases's eee 827,347 874,925 1,430,993 699,143 274,599 
Japan 2... ence eee cece cece cece ee] ceeeceee | cree ee ee 23,245 61,286 82,583 
South Sea Islands. . 40,200 135,060 124,447 78,285 112,888 
United States... --| 1,080,673 616,625 1,593,088 2,920,115 1,575,208 
Other Countries ............+--- 886,252 154,384 104,944 95,700 45,009 

Motal sevcessieressisisstes'=i 3,216,738 2,245,124 4,603,326 7,490,424 4,185,241 








I 
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The exports from Australasia to the countries mentioned in the pre- 
ceding table are appended :— 















Country. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894, 
& & & & £ 

MGIGIIIN coe sccnendseo eee eee |W eSeeeaerne il Pneaosnas 100,437 1,485,731 1,574,314 
France and New Caledonia ...... 26,793 101,758 336,498 1,835,784 1,906,906 
Gormpepnsieciscres ccs ssaces cee aero ae Ie ees 70,422 863,815 1,448,707 
Netherlands and Java............ 3,907 39,517 52,192 92,645 118,913 
1 ERR BSUS DAD COUSEOSCBEEETGE | SACAOMEN. | lucareeann 152,914 27,999 32,303 
Swodeniand Norway... scscceosoe| eee il) ences |p eeremnn | N ceaer 989 
Cline ocean ace neat 114,149 29,137 78,599 30,749 14,099 
SONA Foe wee ceeeenecesceenscen 1,805 9,470 6,872 16,578 37,604 
South Sea Islands................ 36,130 153,568 140,299 149,370 539,026 
United States...... eecar 76,154 367,361 1,298,905 3,269,261 815,594 
Other Countries ................ 487,562 3,143,159 373,451 600,792 201,227 

POG 5 stejelascieisaneeiseinene 746,490 3,843,970 2,610,589 8,372,724 6,689,682 




















The commerce with foreign countries from the commencement of the 
period under review exhibits very satisfactory progress; the imports 
have increased 28-55 per cent., while the exports have grown to nearl 
nine times their original value, the increase in the total trade being 
173-14 per cent. This expansion is chiefly due to the development of 
the European continental trade, consequent on the diversion of part of 
the wool business from London, which was largely brought about by the 
display of local resources at the Sydney and Melbourne International 
Exhibitions of 1879 and 1880. The annual increase per cent. of the 
trade of the Australasian colonies with the four principal foreign countries 
with which they have commercial relations is shown below, the period 
covered being the thirteen years extending from 1881 to 1894 :— 




















Country. Imports. | Exports. Total Trade. 
| 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Belgium a essrececccccceseve sees server se: 18°91 23°59 22°76 
France and New Caledonia re *4°53 14°27 9°09 
Germany (2.38<-0e eee is 11°23 26°19 17°26 
United States os scsssccse sete *0-09 *3°64 *1-47 

* Decrease. 


The trade with Belgium exhibits the greatest progress, but Antwerp, 
the port from which a great portion of German and French manufactures 
is shipped, is also the distributing centre for the greater part of the wool 
destined for the Continent, and large quantities of this product landed 
there ultimately find their way to Germany, France, and other countries. 
The French, carly in 1883, were the first to establish direct commercial 
relations with these colonies, the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes, 
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a subsidised line, making their appearance for the first time in Australian 
waters in the year named. In 1887 the vessels of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd Company, of Bremen, commenced trading with Australasia ; and 
in the latter part of 1888 a line of German cargo-boats opened up further 
communication between the great wool-exporting cities of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide and the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, and Dunkirk. 
Belgium has also established a line of steamships, and in addition to 
these foreign companies some British lines run their vessels direct to 
Continental ports. 


The result of these efforts to establish commercial relations is evident 
from the increase of trade which the foregoing table discloses, and from 
the diversion, now rapidly being effected, in the channel by which the 
wool required for Europe reaches the market. The example of the South 
American Republics, the bulk of whose produce now finds a market at 
the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, Havre, and Dunkirk without passing 
through London, was not lost on Continental buyers. It was manifest 
that direct shipments of wool to Europe could as readily be made from 
Sydney or Melbourne as from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video, hence 
the presence in the local markets, in increasing numbers, of buyers 
representing Continental firms. 


Australasia has for many years maintained important commercial 
relations with the United States of America, and in 1894 America’s 
share of the trade of Australasia with foreign countries was about 22 
percent. The greater part of this trade was carried on with the colonies 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. The main exports 
to the United States are specie, wool, coal, kauri gum, and New 
Zealand flax—chiefly the two first mentioned—so that, though large in 
its nominal amount, the trade is less valuable than would at first sight 
appear. The export of wool, which had formerly been unimportant, 
amounted in 1891 to £514,551, an increase of £325,314 over the total 
of the previous year, but since that year there has been a gradual fall, 
the value in 1894 being only £228,040. 


Under present conditions no extension of commercial relations with 
the United States can be looked forward to, but trade with the East 
gives good promise for the future, especially with India, China, Japan, 
and the East Indian Archipelago, where markets for Australasian wool 
will possibly in time be found—little in that direction having been 
accomplished up to the present time. Japan is about to establish a 
national line of steamers to foster the trade between that country and 
Australasia, and with the abolition of the duty on wool and the benefits 
to be derived from wearing woollen clothing impressed upon the people, 
there ought to be a good opening in that country for the staple product 
of these colonies. A large amount of business is already transacted 
with India and Ceylon, and this trade bids fair to increase, particularly 
in the tea of those places, which now strongly competes with the 
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Chinese leaf in public estimation. The value of the direct import of 
Indian teas increased from £280,780 in 1890 to £344,078 in 1891 
and £367,345 in 1894, while the imports of this article from China 
decreased from £788,943 in 1890 to £764,428 in 1891 and £348,978 
in 1894. 

The Australasian exports to China are but small compared with the 
imports, and evince a considerable falling-off since 1861. The Customs 
returns, however, do not represent the whole amount of the trade with 
China, as a considerable portion of the commerce with Hongkong is 
in reality transacted with the Chinese Empire—Hongkong being to a 
large extent a distributing centre for the Empire. In view of this fact 
the following table, showing the trade with the Chinese Empire and 
Hongkong, has been compiled :— 





























Imports. Exports. 
Country. ] 
1890. | 1891. | 1894, 1890. 1891. 1894. 
| | 

£ £ £ | &£ £ £ 
Chinese Empire} 706,131 699,143 | 274,599 | 56,269 30,749 14,099 
Hongkong ...... 753,853 648,785 422,744 | 451,456 | 491,771 | 799,864 
Total ciicssss: 1,459,984 | 1,347,928 | 697,343 | 507,725 | 522,520 | 813,963 





Trade with the South Pacific Islands, which on the whole may be said 
to be increasing, consists mostly of the importation of raw articles in 
exchange for Australasian produce. The bulk of the trade is done with 
Fiji and New Caledonia, the French colony dealing principally with 
New South Wales, as Sydney is the terminal port for the mail-steamers 
of the Messageries line. But owing to the enforcement of the new 
French Customs tariff, which is highly protective in its character in the 
colonies of that country as well as in France itself, the New Caledonian 
trade bids fair to be lost to Sydney ; for while the exports from New 
South Wales to New Caledonia in 1892 amounted to £184,128, they had 
fallen in 1894 to £72,732, or by more than 60 per cent. The trade with 
New Guinea is at present but small, though when the resources of that 
prolific island come to be developed a large increase may be expected. 
Besides the countries mentioned, Australasia maintains a not incon- 
siderable trade with Java and Scandinavia, but it consists mainly of 
imports. 

The figures relating to the trade of each colony with countries outside 
Australasia would be extremely interesting if they could be given with 
exactness. Unfortunately this is impossible, as the destination of goods 
exported overland cannot be traced beyond the colony to which they are 
in the first instance despatched—all that can be given is the trade by 
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sea, which the following series of tables shows. The imports from 
countries outside Australasia were as follow :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. r 
1891. 81. 2 1894. 





£ £ 
New South Wales 11,357,096 | 14,256,219 | 
Victoria ~..{ 10,768,791 | 13,045,493 | ’ 
Queensland .. ...| 1,492,395 | 3,183,209 | 2,441,379 
South Australia . *7"] 31566,917 | 4,038,763 | 2,775,902 
Western Australia . ae 208,743 695,358 740,343 
Tasmania .... A 445,576 698,973 333,031 
New Zealand .| 5,504,278 | 5,490,300 | 5,047,055 


th 


Bee 


Australasia 33,343,706 | 41,408,315 | 26,158,340 
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The exports to countries outside Australasia were as follow :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





1891. 1881. 1891. 1894, 





£ £ 

New South Wales 9,326,349 | 14,340,850 | 12,333,719 
Victoria ..| 11,515,661 | 11,097,653 | 10,575,692 
Queensland ... .-| 1,301,400 3,378,816 8,181,986 
South Australia ... AD 3,172,920 5,620,561 4,076,420 
Western Australia . ie 357,702 562,076 422,007 
Tasmania 50 513,363 382,381 223,789 
New Zealand 5,023,577 7,860,836 8,360,647 
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Australasia 31,210,972 | 43,243,173 | 39,174,260 
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The total external trade was therefore as follows :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





1891. | 1881. 1891. 1894. 





| £ | £ £ 

New South Wales . | 20,683,445 | 28,597,069 | 20,341,492 
Victoria aie | 22,284,452 | 24,148,146 | 17,388,549 
Queensland .... «| 2,793,705 6,562,025 5,623,365 
South Australia .... ..| 6,739,837 9,659,324 6,852,322 
Western Australia .. 5a 566,445 1,257,434 1,162,350 
Tasmania o« 958,939 1,081,354 556,820 
New Zealand 10,527,855 |- 13,351,136 | 13,407,702 
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Australasia 64,554,678 | 84,651,488 | 65,332,600 
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It will be seen that the growth of the import and export trade of 
the various colonies has not been uniform. The imports of New South 
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Wales in 1891 exceeded those in 1881 by nearly 3 millions sterling, 
while in 1894 they were nearly 3} millions less than they were in 188i. 
The exports of 1891 exceeded those of 1881 by over 5 millions, but in 
1894 they were but 3 millions more than in the latter year. The 
Victorian imports increased from 1881 to 1891 in about the same ratio, 
but in 1894 they were 4 millions less than in 1881; while the exports, 
both in 1891 and 1894, were less than in 1881. The Tasmanian import 
trade in 1894 was only three-fourths that of 1881, while the exports 
in 1894 exhibit a falling-off of over 56 per cent. as compared with 
those of 1881. The South Australian imports were £800,000 less in 
1894 than they were in 1881 ; while the exports, which in 1891 nearly 
doubled those of 1881, shrunk by about £1,545,000 during the next 
three years. The value of the New Zealand imports in 1894 was 
about half-a-million less than in 1881, but the exports increased during 
the period by over 64 per cent. The Queensland imports more than 
doubled from 1881 to 1891, but from the latter year they had shrunk 
by about £750,000 in 1894 ; the exports, however, increased steadily, 
and in 1894 were nearly two and a half times as large as in 1881. 
The imports of Western Australia increased both from 1881 to 1891 
and from 1891 to 1894, while the exports decreased from 1891 to 1894, 
nearly all the Western Australian gold being exported by way of the 
other colonies. No rigid deductions, however, can be drawn from the 
facts just given; for, as is well known, some of the provinces—notably 
Queensland and Tasmania—are not yet in a position to maintain a direct 
foreign trade, and in a forced comparison with the rest of Australasia 
are apt to suffer. 

If the total trade of 1894 be considered, New South Wales heads 
the list with a commerce valued .at £20,341,492; Victoria, with 
£17,388,549, being second; while New Zealand ranks third, with a 
trade of £13,407,702. Taking all the Colonies together, the external 
imports and exports combined equal a trade of £15 17s, 10d. per 
inhabitant—a falling-off of £6 2s. 10d as compared with 1891, and of 
£7 8s, 5d. as compared with 1881. 


INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


The intercolonial trade of Australasia increased in a slightly higher 
ratio than the population to 1891, but since the year named it has 
decreased in an equal ratio with the external trade. The following figures 
represent the total value of this important branch of the general trade, 
as well as the value per inhabitant. It is obvious that the total inter- 
colonial trade which is shown by the table represents in reality twice 
the actual value of goods passing from one colony to another, the same 
merchandise figuring in one place as exports, and in another as imports. 
The value of goods passing through a colony on their way to foreign 
countries, as well as of goods imported from abroad and re-exported, is, 
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of course, also included in the figures. The actual movement is therefore 
less than half of the values given below :— 








Year. | Total. Value per Inhabitant. 
| £ £8. d. 
17,166,925 1316 0 
29,745,068 15 7 6 
37,156,289 13 8 4 
. 60,114,797 15 12 11 
46,277,836 ll 5 2 








The figures given in the following table represent the total inter- 
colonial trade of each colony in 1881, 1891, and 1894, and although 
they are affected by the circumstances just mentioned, they afford 
interesting evidence of the way in which the prosperity of one province 
is bound up with that of the others :— 

















Colony. | 1881. | 1891. | 1894. | 1881. | 1891. | 1894. 
£ | £ £ per cent|percent|percent 

New South Wales..| 13,211,372 | 22,730,348 | 16,038,122 | 35°6 37°8 34:7 

Victoria...............] 10,686,172 | 13,575,205 | 9,108,596 | 28°8 22°6 19°7 

Queensland ......... 4,810,286 | 6,822,366 | 7,509,594 | 12-9 11°3 16°2 

South Australia ...| 3,089,466 | 11,034,215 | 6,894,792 8°3 18°4 14°9 

Western Australia. 341,156 822,125 {| 2,203,470 0-9 1-4 4°8 

Tasmania ... ........ 2,027,781 | 2,411,428 | 1,911,897 5°5 4-0 41 

New Zealand......... 2,990,056 | 2,719,110 | 2,611,365 80 4°5 56 

eee } 37,156,289 | 60,114,797 | 46,277,836 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Exports & Imports f} ?/7*?” 2 nate Dale 














ALL AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 


The growth of the total trade of Australasia has already been shown 
at the beginning of this chapter, but the following figures will enable the 
progress of each colony to be traced. For the three years 1881, 1891, 
and 1894 the total external and intercolonial imports were as follow :— 


























Total Value of Imports. Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. = - 
1881. | 1891. 1894, 1881. 1891. | 1894, 

£ £ £ £ada/£ sd] £8. da 

New South Wales ........ 17,587,012 | 25,383,397 | 15,801,941 | 28 2 7] 22 311 1215 5 
Wictoriaie sissies aiecsecnes 16,718,521 | 21,711,608 | 12,470,599|19 4 3/)1819 1 1012 0 
Queensland .............. 4,068,625 | 5,079,004 | 4,337,400/18 5 8/ 121211 917 9 
South Australia .......... 5,320,549 | 10,051,123 6,288,182 | 19 4 3/31 2 4 1719 8 
Western Australia ........ 831 | 1,280,093 2,114,414 | 1314 3 | 25 2 5 28 14 10 
TASMBNIG 2)aacnsa cess ccee 1,481,144 | 2,051,964 979,676 | 12 5 0/1315 6 658 
New Zealand............0. 7,457,045 6,503,849 6,788,020 | 15 2 7 | 10 6 6 9 19 10 
Australasia ........ 52,982,727 | 72,061,038 | 48,780,232 | 19 1 7 | 1815 1 It 17 “4 
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The values of external and intercolonial exports were as given below :— 































































Total Value of Exports. Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. | 
1881. 1891. 1894. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
= : 
£ £ £ £7 s. 0d.) 8 ve: ds) i258... d. 
New South Wales 16,307,805 | 25,944,020 | 20,577,673 | 21 9 0| 2213 9] 1612 7 
Victoria ... 16,252,103 | 16,006,743 | 14,026,546 | 18 13 6|1319 6] 1118 5 
Queensland .... 3,540,366 | 8,305,387 | ° 8,795,559 | 1518 6/2013 6] 20 011 
South Australi ae aA 4,508,754 | 10,642,416 7,458,932 | 16 5 7) 3219 0] 21 6 8 
Western Australia .. a} 502,770 799,466 1,251,406 | 17 0 8/1513 9| 17 0 2 
Tasmania .......... ..| 1,555,576 | 1,440,818 | 1,489,041 | 13 6 3] 913 5] 911 0 
New Zealand.............. 6,060,866 9,566,397 9,231,047 | 12 511)15 310] 131110 
Australasia ........ | 48,728,240 | 72,705,247 | 62,830,204 1/1711 0]1818 6| 15 5 8 
' 
The total trade was as follows :— 
Value of Total Trade. Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. = 
1881. 1891. | 1894. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
| 
£ £ | £ Lvs GLa, a! /S. s,s 
New South Wales ........ 33,894,817 | 51,327,417 | 36,379,614 | 44 11 7 4417 8) 29 8 0 
Victoria. oc <.c22s6- --| 32,970,624 | 37,718,351 | 26,497,145 | 37 17 9] 3218 7 | 2210 5 
Queensland -| 7,603,991 | 13,384,391 13,132,959 | 34 4 2/33 6 5/2918 8 
South Australia .... 9,829,303 | 20,693,539 | 13,747,114 | 35 910|64 1 4/39 6 4 
Western Australia .. 907,601 2,079,559 | 3,365,820 | 30 14 11] 4016 2) 4515 O 
Tasmania be 0 2,986,720 3,492,782 | 2,468,717 | 25 11 3) 23 811/1516 8 
New Zealand. paopeaay 13,517,911 | 16,070,246 | 16,019,067 | 27 8 6|]2510 4) 2311 8 
Australasia .......... 101,710,967 | 144,766,285 | 111,610,436 3612 7/3713 7|27 3 0 
| 











The point most notable in this series of tables is the very marked 
impetus which the trade of South Australia received during the period 
1881—-91—a trade of £64 1s. 4d. per inhabitant, the value transacted 
by that colony during 1891, being almost without parallel in any im- 
portant country. This huge trade was, however, not drawn altogether 
from its own territory, for in 1891 more than £5,731,000, or about 
£17 15s. per inhabitant, and in 1894, £3,540,000, or £10 2s. 6d. per 
inhabitant, was due to the Barrier District of New South Wales, of 
which South Australia is the natural outlet. And it must also be 
remembered that considerable quantities of goods on their way to 
Broken Hill are entered as imports in South Australia when they arrive 
in that colony, and as exports to New South Wales when they cross the 
border. Of the total shrinkage of £24 15s. Od. per head from 1891 to 
1894, £7 12s. 6d. must be attributed to the falling-off in the Barrier 
trade. 

The trade of New South Waies in 1891 stood at £51,327,417, which was 
the highest amount ever recorded, but in 1894 it had fallen to£36,379,614, 
an amount exceeded during each of the twelve preceding years, while 
the value per inhabitant in 1894 was the lowest recorded during a 
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much longer period. All the colonies advanced their total trade from 
1881 to 1891, and all, except Victoria and Tasmania, their exports. 
In 1894 only Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia 
showed larger imports than in 1881; while both exports and total 
trade had increased in every colony except Victoria and Tasmania. 
As compared with 1891, Western Australia and New Zealand are the 
only colonies that show an increase in imports; Queensland, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania, in exports; and the two last-named colonies 
in total trade. 

It is interesting to compare the volume of the external trade of 
Australasia with the latest returns of other countries. This is afforded 
by the following table, in which the figures refer either to the year 
1893 or 1894 :— 





Total Trade. 





| Per 
Inhabitant. 


Specie 


Merchandise. andiButlion: 





£ £ £ 

United Kingdom| 682,130,677 | 69,840,000 | 751,970,677 
France 371,116,000 | 34,969,000 | 406,085,000 
Germany . 378,020,000 | 15,100,000 | 393,120,000 
Italy ..| 90,196,000 5,488,000 | 95,684,000 
Belgium.. ..| 117,244,000 ; 11,960,000 | 129,204,000 
57,927,000 1,290,000 | 59,217,000 
Cape Colony ......) 17,825,611 7,574,547 | 25,400,158 
Canada ....... | 48,315,911 1,204,614 | 49,520,525 
Chili 32,324,000 1,342,000 | 33,666,000 
United States ...| 357,097,000 | 40,372,000 397,469,000 


FNNOAOSWH 


~ 








Australasia | 59,812,942 | 5,519,658 | 65,332,600 


= 
fo) 











The trade of Australasia per head of population exceeds that of any 
country appearing in the list, the United Kingdom and Belgium ex- 
cepted. In the case of Belgium it is but proper to remark that about 
one-half of the trade credited to it comprises goods in transit, while the 
United Kingdom itself is also a great distributing centre. 

An excess in the value of imports over exports was for many years a 
prominent feature of the trade of Australasia taken as a whole, although 
in some colonies the reverse was the case. The surplus of imports was 
due to two causes: (1) the importation, by the Governments and local 
bodies of the various colonies, of money to cover the cost of construc- 
tion of public works ; and (2) the private capital sent to Australasia for 
investment. Taking the colonies as a whole, these two items combined 
exceeded the payments made for interest on past loans, both public and 
private, and the sums drawn from the country by absentees. But as 
nearly all the colonies have ceased to borrow, or the amount of their 
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borrowing has fallen below their yearly payments for interest, the 
whole of Australasia now shows an excess of exports, the only colony 
having an excess of imports in 1894 being Western Australia. Appended 
will be found the balance of trade of each colony and of Australasia 
for the eight years 1887-94, and the amount of public loan money 
expended during the same period. These figures, however, do not cover 
the whole question, as the amount of private capital sent to the colonies 
for investment must be taken into account :— 





Expenditure from 


Colony. Excess of Imports. Public Loans. 





£ £ 

New South Wales *10,250,360 18,832,917 
Victoria sees 46,229,376 17,137,574 
Queensland an *21,620,109 10,166,078 
South Australia nee *5§,444,641 6,185,530 
Western Australia . vase 3,021,718 1,820,254 
Tasmania te see ase 1,451,542 4,193,891 
New Zealand *19,201,494 5,914,603 





*5,813,968 64,250,847 








* Excess of Exports. 


The above figures have a very important bearing on the future con- 
dition of Australasia, but comment on this subject will come more properly 
in the chapters dealing with Public and Private Finance, and will be: 
found there: 


Exports oF Domestic Propucs. 


The values of the exports of Australasia and of its various provinces 
have been given in the previous pages without respect to the countries 
where the articles were produced. It is important to find to what 
extent the exports have been the produce of each of the colonies whence 
they were shipped. The following table shows the value of the exports 
of domestic produce of each colony as returned by the Customs for the 
years 1881, 1891, and 1894, and the value thereof per inhabitant :— 





| Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 


| 1881. | 1891. 1894, 1881. 1891. 1894. 





£ £ £ 2s: 

New South Wales ..| 10,784,327 | 21,085,712 | 15,904,961 41n 
Victoria 12,480,567 | 13,026,426 | 11,553,617 14 610 
Queensland 3,478,376 7,979,080 | 8, 580,338 15 12 11 
South Australia ....| 3,755,781 4,810,512 5 BL 8 
Western Australia ..| 498,634 788,873 16 17 10 | 
Tasmania 1,548,116 1,367,927 13 5 0 

5,762,250 9,400,094 9,085,148 1113 9) 


& 
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Australasia .. --| 38,308,051 | 58,458,624 | 51,321,014 13 15 11 


ee es ee 
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These figures, however, must be regarded as merely approximate, 
for it is difficult to ascertain with exactitude the domestic exports of 
some of the colonies. This is especially the case with Victoria, and in 
a lesser degree with New South Wales and South Australia. In the 
first-mentioned colony large quantities of wool, the produce of the other 
provinces, chiefly of New South Wales, are exported as domestic pro- 
duce, the value of the staple dealt with in this way in 1894 being no 
less than £1,741,049. There is also an export by South Australia, as 
local produce, of wool grown in New South Wales, but the value thereof 
is by no means large. Wool, chiefly from Queensland, has in some 
years been exported as domestic produce by New South Wales, but in 
1894 no such overstatement took place. Also, as regards New South 
Wales, tin and copper ore, the former chiefly from Queens!and and 
Tasmania and the latter from South Australia, which are imported for 
the purpose of being refined, are exported as domestic produce. Like- 
wise, Queensland cattle, after being fattened on New South Wales 
pastures, are exported as local produce ; but in all these cases a material 
change is wrought in the imports, which is not the case with wool. 
An attempt has been made to remove these elements of error from the 
returns as they are presented by the Customs, and the amounts shown 
in the following table may be accepted as the true values of domestic 
produce exported by each colony during 1894 :— 


















Domestic Exports. 
Colony. | aad See 

£ percent.| £8, d. 

New South Wales.......0000... 15,823,513 | 320 | 1215 9 
Wilctoriatirstestccss. acess | 9,812,868 / 195 | 8 610 
Queensland'=)..-s..tence neces, | §,580,338 | ESS et Oe ee 1 
South Australia.................. 3,443,704 70 Oel7: 7.0) 
Western Australia... 1,219,047 2°5 1611 5 
Tasmania 1,469,964 ; 3:0 9 8 6 
New Zealand 9,084,954 184 | 13 7 6 

| 
Australasia ........:..scs006 49,434,088 100°0 12 0 6 














Placing the values of the external exports of domestic production of 
Australasia side by side with those of some of the more important 
countries of the world, a useful comparison is afforded, and from what- 
ever standpoint the matter be viewed these colonies appear in a very 
favourable light. The following table shows the value of the domestic 
exports, exclusive of coin and bullion, of some of the principal countries 
of the world, the figures referring either to the year 1893 or 1894. The 
figures for Australasia only represent the external exports of domestic 


K 
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produce ; in the preceding table the values include the domestic produce 
of each colony consumed in the other provinces :— 




















Exports of 
Country. panels Per Inhabitant. 
Coin and Bullion). 

£ & 8, -d, 
United Kingdom .................. 215,824,333 611 3 
WVANGG eee eser scene eee ee 129,456,000 3 7 6 
Germany: 53. svsscccsecs: eiee 154,650,000 32. 7. 
Austria-Hungary .............000 67,122,000 112 6 
T tally ses set sve eer ny eee 38,568,000 i 5 1 
Belgium Sestineuietessves 54,238,000 818 9 
Canad aye cectoe erence ones 21,347,307 4 8 3 
Argentine Republic ............... 18,818,000 43 1 
United Stebes ........ccccccccecceees | 173,131,000 Or: 
UStIRINGIA Plas sce teeremen ete: | 27,595,837 617 3 





The extent to which the geographical position of a colony enables 
it to benefit by the production of its neighbours is illustrated by the 
proportion which the non-domestic bear to the total exports. The 
following table shows the value of the re-export trade and the proportion 
which it bears to the total export trade of each colony in 1894; and it 
would appear that South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, in 
the order named, benefit largely by their position, the re-export trade of 
the other colonies being insignificant :— 












Colony. Re-exports. Toth Experts, 
£ per cent. 

New South Wales ............00000- 4,754,160 a 3 | 
Wictoria: «ccc. e zl 4,213,978 30°0 
Queensland <3... sccccscscsteceseceoes 215,221 2°4 
South Australia. ..........:ccerse:aee | 4,015,228 53°'8 
Western Australia ..............0668 32,359 2°6 
SRABTMRTUIA co cesccccnerecoscassvesstoc res 19,077 13 
INew; Zealand: i. sssscsesss2.2.03020 146,093 16 

Amiptralasio’ (occscccreviceseceee 13,396,116 | 21'3 











This re-export trade is very evenly distributed between external and 
intercolonial trade, £7,420,729 of the total amount being external, and 
£5,975,387 intercolonial. : 


Tue Woo. TRADE. 


The rapid growth of the Continental wool trade during the periods 
from 1881 to 1891 and from 1891 to 1894 is illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the value of the staple exported direct to the 
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principal countries, and the proportion of the total amount taken by 
each :-— 









































Value. | Proportion. 

Country. | 

1881. 1891. 1894. 1881, 1891. 1894. 
| 
£ £ £ per cent|per cent/per cent 

United Kingdom ...| 15,777,327 | 19,891,218 | 14,979,378 97°8 82°7 76°1 
Belgium .. <..-<.. ccs 96,557 | 1,453,755 | 1,523,248 06 6-0 r ber) 
Germany 5a 53,809 | 782,676 | 1,362,867 0°3 3:3 69 
HYANCE: .....sccervess 26,965 | 1,386,768 | 1,518,495 0:2 5'8 dee, 
United States ...... 132,699 514,551 228,040 | 08 Za | 12 
Other Countries ... 48,725 34,259 72,565 0:3 O01 0-4 
of hey 2) Be eanere 16,136,082 | 24,063,227 | 19,684,593 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 








The value of the wool shipped from Australasia has thus increased by 
over three and a half millions sterling, or almost 22 per cent., during 
the last thirteen years. It will be observed that the wool exported to 
the United Kingdom has decreased in value to the extent of £800,000, 
or from 97:8 to 76:1 per cent., while the export to foreign countries 
has increased both absolutely and relatively. 

Tt is necessary to point out here that all the figures in the present 
chapter dealing with the export of wool are based on the Customs 
returns of the different colonies, and represent the values placed on the 
wool by the exporters. The figures relating to the value of the wool 
clip which are given in the chapter on the pastoral industry are less than 
those just given, the difference being made up of the cost of carriage and 
other charges from the sheep-runs to the ship’s side. 

The following table shows the total and proportionate value of the 
wool shipped direct to countries outside Australasia by each colony :-— 






































Value. Proportion. 
Colony. 
1881. 1891. 1894, 1881. 1891. 1894, 
£ £ £ \per cent per cent|per cent 

New South Wales..| 4,485,295 | 7,917,587 | 7,092,543 27°8 32°9 36°0 
Wictorian. \cccerceasss 5,327,934 | 7,070,661 | 4,702,987 33°0 29°4 23°9 
Queensland | 996,047 | 2,438,321 | 1,671,377 6°2 10°1 85 
South Australia ..-| 1,747,696 | 1,888,107 | 1,481,087 10°8 78 75 
Western Australia.) 256,689 311,925 222,821 16 13 x 
Tasmania, <;<:-0ss- | 416,572 313,422 125,617 2°6 13 0-7 
New Zealand ..... | 2,905,849 | 4,123,204 | 4,388,161 180 | i 4 22'3 
Australasia ...| 16,136,082 | 24,063,227 | 19,684,593,| 100°0 | 100°0 | 106°0 
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Tt will be seen from the table just given that Victoria was credited 
in 1881 with exporting wool to a considerable value in excess of that 
of New South Wales. In 1891 and 1894, however, the positions were 
reversed, notwithstanding the fact that large quantities of wool from 
New South Wales are still sent to Melbourne for export. In 1881 the 
wool produced in other colonies, chiefly New South Wales, but credited 
to Victoria, was valued at £2,780,600; in 1891, £2,767,000, and in 
1894, £1,741,000; while the wool imported from other colonies and 
credited to New South Wales for the year 1891 was £109,000, and in 
1894 there was no such over-statement. South Australia also receives 
a large quantity of New South Wales wool for shipment, though not 
nearly to so great an extent as Victoria. 

In connection with this subject, a statement of the value of wool 
of its own production which each colony exports direct and by way 
of the other colonies may not be without interest. The figures, which 
are given below, relate to the year 1894 :— 





Domestic Wool Exported. 


























| Proportion 

Colony. Export of 

act ES ie Total. Australasia. 

| £ £ £ per cent. 
New South Wales .............5+ | 6,633,193 2,407,007 9,040,200 445 
Wictorias.s..5-ssecncene | 2,185,630 39,455 2,225,085 11°0 
Queensland .......5...ccecseseseses | 1,666,668 1,251,904 | 2,918,572 144 
South Australia ....... asel 988,321 228,606 1,216,927 6'0 
Western Australia ............065 222,821 | 9,380 232,201 Ley 
Masmanis,:.csccces.csse-steseoneoee- | 125,617 137,805 263,422 13 
New Zealand ...........-.ceccsess 4,387,672 | 8,214 4,395,886 | 21:7 
Australasia ...........: 16,209,922 | 4,082,371 | 20,292,293 | 100-0 





In the table given on the preceding page the value of the direct 
export of wool is quoted at £19,684,593. The apparent discrepancy, 
however, is of no moment when it is remembered that about one-fifth of 
the clip of Australasia is subject to valuation first at the border of the 
colony in which it is produced, and again at the port from which it is 
finally shipped to Europe or America. In the amount of £20,292,293 
shown above is, besides, included the value of such wool as was exported 
during 1894 to one of the adjacent colonies, and there held over for the 
sales in January of the following year. 

The following figures serve to illustrate the development of the local 
wool sales in those colonies where such sales are held, viz., in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and New Zealand, for the seasons 
1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4, 1894-6, and 1895-6. The seasons are taken 
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as extending from the Ist March to the 28th February. The number 
of bales sold during each period shown was as follows :— 

















Colony. 1891-2. | 1892-3. 1893-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 
| | 
bales. bales. | bales. bales. | bales. 
New South Wales ....... 283,338 359,781 400, 196 412,087 425,885 
WiCtoriay aces. stcesecesen eee: | 292,694 310,828 | 305,715 328, 104 319,648 
South Australia : 58,011 54,285 | 62,871 | 64,351 | 80,116 
New Zealand............... PICEA reg RMaraeac Ts 84,763 | 74,684 81,194 





The importance of the pastoral industry to Australasia will be made 
clear in another part of this volume. Its value to each colony varies 
cousiderably, as the statement hereunder shows. In no colony, however, 
does the proportion of exports of this class fall below 20 per cent. of the 
total value of domestic produce exported. In the case of New South 
Wales it reaches about 72 per cent., while in New Zealand it is 69 per 
cent., and in Queensland 57 per cent. :— 























| Proportion of 
| Other Exports of Pastoral 
Colony. Wool. | Pastoral Total. Produce to Total 
Produce. Export of Domestic 
Products. 
£ £ £ | per cent. 
New South Wales............| 9,040,200 | 2,396,072 | 11,436,272 72°3 
WACbOTIA sicccossacccce ceeescwes | 2,225,085 | 1,045,267 | 3,270,352 33°3 
Queensland...:.....c.ccc.c202 | 2,918,57: 1,973,728 | 4,892,300 57°0 
South Australia............... | 1,216,927 361,021 | 1,577,948 45'8 
Western Australia........... | 232,201 16,005 248,206 20°4 
ePASMIADIB, oreccecscee sec sea ens | 263,422 | 79,489 342,911 23°3 
New Zealand.................. 4,395,886 | 1,865,698 | 6,261,584 | 68°9 
Australasia— a - 
All Domestic ............ 20,292,293 | 7,737,280 | 28,029,573 56°7 
External Domestic...... 16,209,922 | 5,614,053 | 21,823,975 | 68°7 








It will be observed that the figures given in this table are not those 
furnished by the various Customs’ Departments ; they have been corrected 
in the manner already explained in order to allow for the incorrect 
information furnished by shippers in regard to the colony of origin. 


Movements oF Goxp. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of the 
metal—in the form of coin as well as of bullion—have been exported 
from the Australasian colonies every year. In the figures given below, 
showing the excess of exports of gold of each colony, no attempt has 
been made to exclude the intercolonial trade The largest exporters, it 
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will be found, are also the largest producers, namely, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Queensland. The other colonies, except Western Australia, 
now produce very little more than what suffices to meet their require- 
ments. The returns of the gold imports and exports for New South 
Wales are swollen by large quantities of Queensland gold sent to Sydney 
to be minted and then exported in the shape of coin, but only the excess 
of exports appears in the following table :— . 





Colony. 1851-60, 1861-70. 1871-80. 1891-94, 1851-94. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales 8,337,067 | 13,656,650 | 5,248,994 277,509 *655,332 | 26,864,888 
Victoria 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 | 37,222,632 | 23,106,371 | 5,857,262 215,187,441 
Queensland 1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 11,540,245 | 7,843,988 80,582,945 
South Australia *395,633 | *1,100,309 | *673,548 18,502 *250,033 
Western Australia | 19,586 *38,000 *44,320 | 1,088,110 1,025,376 
Tasmania ee 843,029 *34,255 165,040 872,754 449,457 2,296,025 
New Zealand... pODonaoe 48,981 | 20,294,822 | 14,215,143 | 7,637,381 | 2,692,674 44,889,001 





Total Excess of Exports ..| 97,472,166 | 97,918,787 | 65,143,637 42,716,392 | 17,294,661 | 320,545,643 





Average per annum ,,..| 9,747,217 | 9,791,879 6,514,364 | 4,271,639 | 4,323,665 7,285,128, 




















* Excess of Imports. 


Customs REVENUE. 


The net revenue derived from the taxation of goods imported into 
Australasia during 1894 amounted to £7,686,552, which is equal to 
£1 17s. 5d. per inhabitant. It will be found, from a consideration of a 
subsequent table, that the rate per inhabitant varies very greatly, not 
only in a comparison of the various colonies, but for the same colony in 
different years. This variation arises from diverse causes, First, the 
influence of good or bad times on the purchasing power of the people 
naturally reacts on the Customs collections, although the rise or fall of 
the rate per inhabitant is not always a safe indication of such influence. 
Certain colonies, notably New South Wales and Queensland, still grow 
insufticient agricultural produce for their own requirements, and a good 
season, since it enables these colonies to depend to a greater extent on 
their own resources, has meant a decrease in the revenue derived from the 
importation of agricultural produce, although under the new tariff this 
will not in future be the case in New South Wales. Similar effects have 
also been felt in regard to the revenue derived from live stock and other 
forms of produce. Then it must also be remembered that for many years 
the colonies have been systematic borrowers in the London market, and 
they have also been the recipients of much money sent for investment 
by private persons. As loans of all descriptions reach the borrowing 
country in the form of goods, and as a considerable proportion of the 
importations into all the colonies is the subject of taxation, years of 
lavish borrowing are naturally years of large revenue collections, and 
coincident with the cessation of the flow of foreign capital there 
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is a decrease in Customs revenue. Furthermore, there have been 
extensive alterations in the tariffs affecting the revenue during the 
years which the following tables cover. In New South Wales in 
1891 and in South Australia in 1887 radical tariff changes were made, 
and in other years minor alterations took place in nearly all the other 
colonies. To these changes is chiefly attributable any sharp rise in the 
rate of revenue per inhabitant. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that tariff changes have been made which have affected the collections to 
a very slight extent. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the Customs revenue is 
declining, and is likely to decline. Apart from the specific causes 
mentioned above, other effective if less obtrusive influences are at work. 
Year by year the industries of the colonies are being developed, and the 
local producer is acquiring a firm hold upon the domestic markets. In 
several of the provinces little if any revenue is now received from duties 
on agricultural produce, as such produce is not imported ; and many des- 
criptions of manufactured goods have likewise ceased to be introduced, 
the locally-made article being produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
the demand. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt but that this tendency 
will be still more marked in the future ; and it is therefore not surprising 
that Australasian Treasurers have of late years found it necessary to 
look to other sources than the Customs for the revenue necessary to 
carry on the business of the country. 

So far as the duties payable may be taken as a basis of classification, 
the imports may be divided into two classes—one comprising intoxicants 
and narcotics, upon which duties equal to an average of about 147 
per cent. ad valorem are levied, and the other consisting of imports 
selected for taxation at specific or ad valorem rates. The value of 
intoxicants and narcotics imported by the colonies during 1894 for 
home consumption was £2,210,048, while the duties collected thereon 
were not less than £3,254,295, the amounts credited to each colony 
being as follow :— 
















: Imports of Intoxicants | Amount of Import 
Colony. Acces eset | Duties collected. 
ee | 
£ £ 
New South Wales ............ 789,099 996,955 
Victoria. (..2:<<.sscs25-s: | 413,914 715,049 
Queensland .... | 322,620 438,746 
South Australia ... : 131,149 183,482 
Western Australia ...... | 144,877 175,360 
TASMANIA <2 .cc.cec0s0:--00 | 43,686 95,574 
New Zealand: «...3..2....2-.--- | 364,703 649,129 
Australasia ......... 2,210,048 3,254,295 








—_ 
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These collections represent about 42-3 per cent. of the total Customs 
revenue raised, the remaining portion being distributed among the 
various colonies as shown below. The total value of imports for home 
consumption—exclusive, of course, of the value of intoxicants, narcotics, 
coin, and bullion—is also given. A column has been added representing 
the collections as an average ad valorem duty on the total imports for 
home consumption :— 




















Imports for 
home consumption SDties eee Average 
Colony. (exclusive of Coin (less duty paid on | ad valorem 
2 ond Uillicn, and Intoxicants and Duty. 
Narc tics). Narcotics). 
| £ £ # cent. 
New South Wales...| 9,400,622 1,011,848 10°8 
Victoria . Al 8,307,575 1,066,037 12°8 
Queensland 3,610,857 668,403 18°5 
South Australia...... | 2,260,439 341,815 15'1 
Western Australia... 1,697,278 234,526 13°8 
Tasmania............... 883,563 186,290 21°1 
New Zealand ........./ 5,489,072 923,338 16°8 
Australasia ...... | 31,649,406 4,432,257 14:0 
1 





The comparison afforded by the last eolumn, however, has no special 
value, seeing that a large proportion of the importations other than 
intoxicants and narcotics, probably from 45 to 50 per cent., is admitted 
free of duty, all the colonies except Western Australia having an 
extensive free list. Reckoning only goods subject to duty, the average 
rate of duties levied is equal to rather more than 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The import duties collected in the various colonies during each of the 
last six years are set forth in the following table, drawbacks and 
refunds being deducted from the gross collections of those colonies for 
which such information can be obtained :— 








Colony. 1ss9._ | 1890. 1891. 1892, 1893. 1894. 
| | | | 
| £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
New South Wales.......... | 1,863,211 | 1,849,684 | 2,133,799 | 2,576,207 | 2,064,378 | 2,008,803 
WICUONIR Ves esncerieseannes | 2,771,315 | 2,588,367 | 2,384,418 | 2,142,376 | 1,730,947 | 1,781,086 
Queensland .......... | 1,346,768 | 1,242,343 | 1,902,840 | 1,120,054 | 1,063,562 | 1,107,149 




















South Australia 583,366 675,085 696,780 | 611,723 572,528 525,297 
Western Australia.......... 167,992 178,231 233,777 | 271,376 259,267 409,886 
Tasmania) vesccie0 satsicseias 309,762 330,991 378,951 | 318,306 288,546 281,864 
New Zealand.............. 1,409,065 | 1,493,945 | 1,555,323 1,654,064 | 1,665,683 | 1,572,467 

Australasia.......... 8,456,479 8,358,646 | 8,585,888 8,694,106 | 7,644,911 | 7,686,552 
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The revenue from import duties per head of population offers probably 
more food for reflection than the figures in the table just given. New 
South Wales raised the smallest revenue compared with population of 
any of the colonies of the group until 1891, a circumstance due to the 
comparatively low rate of the tariff; in 1892 its collections were about 
the average for Australasia, but since that year they have again fallen 
below the average. The variations in the rates from year to year are 
interesting as illustrating the force of the remarks made a few pages 
back in introducing the subject of Customs duties :— 























Colony. | 1889. 1890. 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. 

Peal ery Ae £3. d. € ad)| eieval! eon: 

New South Wales.......... 11411 113 7 117 3 23%) Litt 112 6 
WichOrianicaccscractassinesiste 21010 26 3 BLN, 1 16 10 ge Tae 110 38 
Queensland .............. 3811 4 34 0 21911) 2 1810 2 910 210 6 
South Australia .......... 118 1 23 2 2 811} 11611 113 6 110) ok 
Western Australia.......... 318 0 319 0 410 7) 41611 4 310 511 5 
MaSMAnNiA ccaasiss sey eiis eset 2 4, 2 2: 610 210 11 | 218 117 6 116 2 
New Zealand..........-.-- 26 2 28s: 1 29 =| 211 6 210 4 26 4 
Australasia.......... 26 6 2 410 2 48 | 241 118 0 a as by fae) 

















A general statement of the Customs duties levied in each colony 
would be of value, but there is so little agreement in the tariffs of the 
colonies that it is not possible to arrange the duties under general heads 
so as to convey a distinct impression of the scope of each. Indeed, it is 
more than probable that the keenest analysis would fail to detect any 
scientific principle underlying the rates of duty charged. Specific duties 
on large items of general consumption were the first sources of revenue ; 
these have been increased from time to time, but have rarely been 
diminished when once imposed. The necessities of the Treasury or other 
causes subsequently led to the imposition of ad valorem duties. The 
only canon of taxation which seems to have weighed with the framers 
of the tariffs was that raw material required for local manufactures 
should remain untaxed, and even this obvious rule has not infrequently 
been departed from. There seems, however, to be a general tendency 
to reduce import duties. The latest Victorian Customs Tariff has 
made important alterations in this direction; and the tariff which came 
into force in New South Wales at the beginning of 1896 has abolished 
all ad valorem and a number of specified duties, while greatly reducing 
others. When in force in its entirety the only import duties coilected 
in New South Wales will be those on intoxicants and narcotics. 
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INTERCOLONIAL FREE-TRADE. 


A laborious analysis has been made of the Customs duties collected 
by each colony in 1894 on goods which were produced or manufactured 
in the neighbouring provinces, with the object of showing the amount 
which would be lost to the revenue of each of the colonies by the adop- 
tion of a Federal Constitution and the establishment of a system of 
intercolonial free-trade. Narcotics and stimulants are shown apart 
from other goods, as it is unlikely that any form of intercolonial reci- 
procity would sanction free trade in such articles :— 





Colony of Origin. 





; | | | 
New Queens-| South | Western] Tas- | New 


2 ve a‘ 
Sa a land. |Australia|Australia) mania. |Zealand. 


Importing Colony. Collected 


by each 
Colony. 
i 





INTOXICANTS AND NARcorics. 





New South Wales ........] .... 5,706 1,066 | il. ¢ 17,724 
Victoria ‘ see 2,257 2,055 | 8,516 
Queensland . 2 3 saree 1,865 vi 9,628 
South Australia .. 3 9 25 1,342 | 1,578 


Western Australia........ ; 5| 1,323| 3,382 .... i. | 8,846 
Tasmania 5 5 Nil. 802 | Soper il 2,057 
25| 6,195 i. | .... | 24218 





Levied on the produce | 
of each colony 33,101 | 10,653 | 15,365 | il. ; 2 72,567 








OTHER DuTIABLE Goons. 








New South Wales etfs 75,894 | 213,826 41,414 | B 389,297 
Victoria -| pape 35,748 5,561 136,715 
Queensland ... 5 | 39,164] .... 8,824 63,605 
South Australia . A | 4,837] 1,456| .... 13,895 
Western Australia. . : | 50,426; 3,201) 30,971 | 5 Nil. 90,296 
Tasmania : 15,811 1,147 4,206 | ae 38,015 
New Zealand 14,919 | 28,469 456 | SE Sites 58,295 
Levied on the produce} 
of each colony. | 100,373 | 201,051 
| 


| | 
283,847 | 91,432 2, 785,118 
{ | 


| 
| 














AL DuTIABLe Goons. 





New South Wales . Aad sf 2 | 219,532 | 42,480 34,674 | 23,670 | 407,021 
Victoria, ar wows 38,005 7,616 2 21,227 | 14,451 | 145,231 
Queensland 11) 19}: 5,85 | 10,689 k 741 | 3,389 | 73,238 
South Australia... = 5 5,0 2,798 motets h 798 1,677 15,473 
Western Australia. . 4,524} 34,353 - Nil. 2,744 99,142 
Tasmania 3 312 86 1,147 5,008 I nase 751 40,072 

} 28,494] 6,651 il. 4,652 | .... 77,513 








Levied on the produce | | 
of each colony 2 234,152 204,500 | 106,797 62,092 | 46,682 857,685 
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Tt will be seen that of the total duties collected on Australasian 
produce during the year 1894, New South Wales took £407,021, or 
over 47 per cent. of the whole, while on the produce of that colony only 
£113,421, or about 13 per cent., was collected in the other six colonies. 
The large revenue of New South Wales was, of course, mainly due to 
the heavy imports of sugar from Queensland. Except New Zealand 
and Western Australia all the other colonies paid away more in taxation 
than they received. The following table gives a division of the total 
revenue raised by each colony during 1894 on all goods imported :— 
























































[ F | 
Epon irserar ie | Other Goods. All Dutiable Goods. 
Importing ae re rae 
Colony. qa 8 & 8 a 8 
Sot 3 | | 233 | Other 238 | Other 
#E 8 53 Total. Bs 8 Goode: Total. #E s Goods. Total. 
€ sg] S98 esha knees = 3 
= Al os | a OG =a G 
££ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales|17,724 |389,297 407,021 | 979,231 | 622,551 |1,601,782 | 996,955 |1,011,848 | 2,008,803 
Victoria ........ 8,516 |136,715 |145,231 | 706,533 | 929,322 |1,635,855 | 715,049 |1,066,037 | 1,781,086 
Queensland ....| 9,628 | 63,605 | 73,233 | 429,118 | 604,798 |1,033,916 | 438,746 | 668,403 | 1,107,149 
S. Australia ....] 1,578 | 13,895 | 15,473 | 181,904 | 327,920 | 509,824] 183,482] 341,815 525,297 
W. Australia ..| 8,846 | 90,296 | 99,142 | 166,514 | 144,230] 310,744] 175,360] 234,526 409,886 
Tasmania ...... 2,057 | 38,015 | 40,072 93,517 | 148,275 | 241,792 95,574 | 186,290| 281,864 
New Zealand ../24,218 | 53,295 | 77,513) 624,911 | 870,043 |1,494,954 | 649,129 | 923,338 | 1,572,467 
Australasia ..|72,567 |785,118 |857,685 3,181,728 3,647,139 |6,828,867 |8,254,295 4,482,257 7,686,552 





TRADE IN 1895. 


Below will be found a statement showing the trade of each of the 
seven colonies during the year 1895 :— 































Colony. Total Trade. Imports. Exports. Tere 
£ £ = £ 

New South Wales............ 37,927,200 | 15,992,415 | 21,934,785 | 16,436,210 
Victoria .......... esyesbiaaeaesises 27,020,076 | 12,472,344 | 14,547,732 | 11,615,493 
Queensland .................06 14,331,607 5,349,007 8,982,600 | 8,865,938 
South Australia............... 13,033,622 5,680,880 7,352,742 | 3,712,439 
Western Australia.. at 5,107,505 3,774,951 1,332,554 1,273,638 
Tasmania.......... ...| 2,467,520 1,094,457 1,373,063 1,305,160 
New Zealand .............. 14,950,353 6,400,129 8,550,224 8,390, 153 

Australasia .........+++++ 114,837,883 | 50,764,183 | 64,073,700 | 51,599,031 
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The value per head of population was as follows :— 





Domestic 


Colony. | Total Trade. Imports. | Exports. Exports. 


|) 2: ~a.. a; a Be eas id. = a: d, 









New South Wales............ 29 19 10 12 12 jl 17 611 | 121911 
WAGtOrIAy -rrerern eee escee ae 22 17 10 1011 4 12 6 6 9 16 10 
Queensland .............eseceees 31 12 11 1116 3 19 16 8 19) 20s: 
South Australia ; |; 3614 6 160 2 20 14 4 10 9 3 
Western Australia... 55 14 8 41 3 9 14 10 11 13 17 11 
Tasmania.............. 1510 1 617 6 812 7 8 40 
New Zealand .............0008 } 21 11 10 9 410 | 12 7 0 12 2 4 
| | 
| | 
Australasia ...............| 27 7 4 122 50) dso) 4 12 511 














RAILWAYS. 


1 the proper development of a country like Australasia, ill-supplied 

with navigable rivers, railway construction is absolutely essential. 
This has been recognised from an early period, and for the last forty 
years the Governments of the principal colonies have been fully alive to 
the importance of carrying on the work. For a long time, however, 
they were hampered in their efforts by the difficulty of borrowing money 
in London at a reasonable rate of interest ; but since the year 1871 con- 
siderable progress has been made in the work of construction ; indeed, 
by far the greater portion of the public debt of Australasia has been con- 
tracted for railway purposes. As the area of the seven colonies almost 
equals that of Europe or the United States of America, while the popu- 
lation numbers less than four and a quarter millions, it is almost need- 
less to say that many of the lines run through districts very sparsely 
peopled. This is particularly the case in the colonies of Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, where there are vast tracts 
of territory in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has 
yet been accomplished, and in none of the colonies can it be said that 
the railway lines traverse thickly-settled areas. Indeed, if a fault may 
be found with the Governmental policy pursued in some of the provinces, 
it is that in some cases expensive lines have been laid down in empty 
country the requirements of which could have been effectually met for 
many years to come by light and cheap lines, and that in consequence 
the railway administrators find themselves heavily burdened with a 
number of unprofitable lines which, as the less of two evils, they must 
continue to work at a loss. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, how- 
ever, the railways of Australasia collectively yield a net return equal to 
2-98 per cent. on the cost of construction. 
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History oF Rartway Construction, 


An agitation for the introduction of the railway into the colony of 
New South Wales was in existence as far back as 1846, and in August 
of that year it was decided at a public meeting held in Sydney to survey 
a line to connect the capital with Goulburn. But no decided step was 
taken towards the construction of the railway until September, 1848, 
when the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company was formed for the 
purpose of laying down a line between Sydney and Parramatta and 
Liverpool, to be afterwards extended to Bathurst and to Goulburn. 
The first sod was turned by the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of the colony, on the 3rd July, 1850. 
Although started during a period of trade depression, when there was 
an abundant supply of labour, the scheme was only well under weigh 
when the discovery of gold caused a stampede from the city, and the 
company was left without workmen to carry on the undertaking. 
Undeterred, however, by the difficulties into which the changing con- 
ditions of the country had plunged the Sydney Railroad and Tramway 
Company, private enterprise in 1853 essayed the further task of 
constructing a line between Newcastle and Maitland ; but this project 
proved no more successful than the other, and in the following year the 
Government was forced to step in and carry out the schemes for which 
the two companies had been promoted. From that time the work of 
construction was vigorously pressed forward, and on the 26th September, 
1855, the line from Sydney to Parramatta, 14 miles in length, was 
opened to traffic ; and on the 11th April, 1857, Newcastle was connected 
with East Maitland. The extension to Goulburn of the Sydney line 
was completed on the 27th May, 1869. 

While the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company were trying to 
surmount the obstacles that had arisen in their path, the work of railway 
construction was begun in the neighbouring colony of Victoria, no fewer 
than three private companies being promoted in 1853 for that purpose. 
Material assistance in the shape of land grants and guarantee of interest 
was afforded by the Government; and on the 13th September, 1854, 
the first completed railway in Australasia, a line extending from 
Flinders-street, Melbourne, to Port Melbourne, was opened to traffic. 
Tt had been begun nearly three years after the line to connect Sydney 
with Parramatta, but was only 24 miles long. No further mileage was 
brought into operation until May 13, 1857, when the Melbourne and 
Hobson’s Bay Railway Company, who had constructed the first line, 
effected communication with St. Kilda; and on the 17th June of the 
same year a line from Williamstown to Geelong, 39 miles in length, 
which had been built by another company, was declared open. Mean- 
while the Government of the colony had not remained inactive. Besides 
assisting private enterprise with liberal concessions, it had taken over 
in 1855 an unfinished line started by the third of the companies referred 
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to, and was carrying on the work of construction on its own account. 
By the year 1863 it had acquired all the lines in the colony with the 
exception of those owned by the Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay Company, 
which were not purchased until the year 1878. 

Although a line from Goolwa to Port Elliot, 6 miles in length, over 
which the locomotive now passes, was opened on the 18th May, 1854, 
it was at that time merely a horse tramway ; and the first railway in 
South Australia was a line connecting the city with Port Adelaide, 74 
miles long, which was thrown open to traffic on the 21st April, 1856. 
The following year saw the railway extended as far north as Gawler. 
New Zealand was the next of the Australasian colonies to make the 
introduction. As the result of an agitation on the part of the settlers 
of Canterbury, a railway was begun during the year 1863 for the purpose 
of connecting the city of Christchurch with the port of Lyttelton, and 
the first portion was brought into use on the lst December, 1863. The 
northern colony of Queensland had enjoyed the privilege of self-govern- 
ment for several years when, early in 1864, a line to connect Ipswich 
with Grandchester was commenced, and on the 3lst July of the same 
year it was opened. Although the Tasmanian Parliament granted a 
sum of £5,000 in 1863 for the survey of a line to connect Hobart with 
Launceston, the first railway in the island was one between Launceston 
and Deloraine, 45 miles in length, which was opened on the 10th 
February, 1871, having been commenced three years before. It was 
built by a private company, to whose capital, however, the Government 
had subscribed eight-ninths of the total amount of £450,000, on condi- 
tion that the interest should be a first charge on the net receipts, and 
on the 3rd August, 1872, the line passed entirely into the ownership 
of the State. Communication between Hobart and Launceston was 
effected in 1876 by the completion of a line, connecting the southern city 
with Evandale Junction, which was constructed by an English company. 
The last of the seven colonies to introduce the railway was Western. 
Australia, where a line from the port of Geraldton to Northampton was 
begun during 1874 and opened in 1878; while on the Ist October, 
1889, a line from Palmerston to Pine Creek, in the Northern Territory, 
which had been built by the South Australian Government, was opened, 
the length being 1454 miles. 

The progress of railway construction, except, perhaps, in the colony 
of Victoria, was anything but rapid during the earlier years. This was 
in a great measure owing to the sparseness of the population and the 
natural fear that the return would not justify the expenditure which 
would have to be incurred in making wide extensions of the lines. It 
was also due, as previously pointed out, to the low estimation in which 
Australasian securities were held in London, and the consequent high 
rate of interest at which money for railway construction had to be 
borrowed ; but since the year 1871 all the colonies have made satisfac- 
tory progress. In the following table will be found the length of line 
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opened during each year, and the total mileage at the close of the 
working year :— 























Miles opened. | Miles opened. 
oa ee Nk 
Year, | ing || Year. | A 
1854 23 23 || 1875 2,144 444 
1855 164 14 || 1876 2,679 535 
1856 32} 16 1877 3,447 | 768 
1857 117 844 || 1878 3,976 | 529 
1858 132 15 | 1879 4,393 | 417 
1859 171 | 39 1880 4,933 540 
1860 215 44 1881 5,526 593 
1861 243 28 1882 6,169 643 
1862 373 130 1883 6,587 418 
1863 400 27 1884 7,425 838 
1864 474 74 1885 7,881 456 
1865 495 21 1886 8,669 788 
1866 524 29 1887 9,498 829 
1867 718 194 1888 10,230 732 
1868 789 71 1889 11,074 844 
1869 918 129 | 1890 11,713 639 
1870 1,040 | 122 | 1891 12,174 461 
1871 1135 | 95 | 1892 12,405 231 
1872 1,273 138 | 1893 12,779 374 
1873 3,498 295 | 1894 13,125 346 
1874 1,700 202 | 1895 13,773 648 














It will be seen from the above table that the lines opened in Austral- 
asia averaged 30 miles in length during each year from 1854 to 1861 ; 
from 1862 to 1871 the annual average was 89 miles; from 1872 to 
1881, 439 miles; and from 1882 to 1895, 825 miles. It is now the 
established policy of each colony to keep the railways under State 
control, and only in exceptional circumstances is that policy departed 
from. Excluding coal and other lines which are not open to general 
traffic, there are in Australasia only 907 miles of private lines, or but 
6°6 per cent. of the total mileage open. In Victoria and Queensland 
the railways are entirely in the hands of the Government; while in 
Western Australia there are 572 miles of private lines, or exactly 
50 per cent. of the total mileage of the colony; in New Zealand, 175 
miles; in New South Wales, 85 miles; in Tasmania, 55 miles, of 
which 7 (the Dundas-Zeehan line) are worked by the State; and in 
South Australia, 20 miles. The divergence of the policy of Western 
Australia from that pursued by the other colonies was caused by the 
inability of the Government to construct lines when the extension 
of the railway was urgently required in the interests of settlement. 
Private enterprise was therefore encouraged by liberal grants of land 
to undertake the work of construction; but the changing conditions of 
the colony must modify the State policy, and there cannot be much 
doubt that in the near future the Government will make some effort to 
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acquire the two trunk lines at present in private hands. These are the 
Midland and Great Southern Railways, 277 miles and 243 miles in length 
respectively. The State concession to the promoters of these lines 
consisted of 12,000 acres of land for every mile of railway laid down, 
or, according to the mileage, nearly 64 million acres of land. The 
following statement shows the gauge and length of the private railways 
of Australasia :— 





Length. 





miles. 
New South Wales— 


Deniliquin-Moama 45 
Cockburn-Broken Hill : 36 
Clyde-Rosehill ] 3 
Warwick Farm : 1 
South Australia— 
Glenelg Railway Co.’s lines : 
Holdfast Bay 
Victoria Square : 
Sidings loops; Qi... .cavececsvesceestoses- 
Western Australia— 
Midland: Midland Junction-Walkaway 
Junction 
Great Southern: Beverley-Albany 
Darling Range-Guildford 
Do -Rockingham 
Albany-Torbay 
Tasmania— 
Emu Bay-Waratah 
Dundas-Zeehan 
New Zealand— 
Wellington-Manawatu 
Kaitangata-Stirling 
Midland Railway 


DAD aa AAAAD 











A proviso has been inserted in the charters of the companies owning 
the private lines in New South Wales, whereby after a certain date the 
Government can, if disposed, acquire the lines at a valuation. Similar 
conditions are found in most of the charters granted by the other colonies 
permitting the construction of private lines. 


In the construction of railways during the last working year the 
colony of Western Australia displayed most activity, in consequence 
of the urgent need of laying down lines to the goldfields of Yilgarn, 
Coolgardie, and Murchison. Of the 648 miles thrown open to traffic 
in Australasia during the twelve months, 402 miles were opened in 
Western Australia, 254 being built by the Government and 148 by 
private companies. The most important addition to the system of the 
colony was the line from Northam to Southern Cross, 170 miles in 


L 
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length, which was opened on the Ist July, 1894. An extension of the 
same railway to Coolgardie, a further distance of 115 miles, was opened 
with great ceremony on the 23rd March, 1896; and it is proposed to 
take the line on to Kalgoorlie, 25 miles beyond Coolgardie. Another 
important: addition to the Government railways during the working 
year ended June, 1895, was the extension of the line from Mullewa to 
Cue, in the centre of the Murchison gold-fields, a distance of 57 miles, 
The 148 miles of private line brought into operation were the remainder 
of the’Midland Railway, owned by a London corporation, the completed 
line measuring 277 miles in length, and costing in its construction about 
one million sterling, the Government concession being over 34 million 
acres of land along the route. The extension of and additions to the 
Victorian lines amounted to 100 miles, which were very cheaply con- 
structed on the butty-gang system, fencing, gates, and cattle-pits being 
dispensed with wherever possible. The following table shows the 
extension of the railway in each colony since 1861 :— 





| 
Colony. 1861. | 1866. | 1871. | 1876. | 1881. 1886. | 1891-92. |1804-95. 








“New South Wales | 143| 358) 554} 1,040/ 1,941! 2,266} 2,616 
Victoria 275.| 276! 718} 1,247 | 1,754} 2,903} 3,103 
Queensland 50} 218) 298) 800) 1,483} 2,320] 2,379 
South Australia | | 56) 133; 308] 845] 1,226) 1,823) 1,887 
Western Australia........ ee fe ics fee: 92} 202} 657] 1,145 
Tasmania * 45| 45) 168] 303 425 475 
New Zealand =| * | 105! 718) 1,334/1,810} 2,011] 2,168 























Australasia ......| 524 | 1,135 | 2,679 5,526 | 8,669.) 12,405 | 13,773 
| { 





* Railways not in existence. 


In 1883 a junction was effected between the New South Wales and 
Victorian lines at the river Murray ; three years later direct. communi- 
cation was established between Victoria and South Australia ; and in 
1888 the last mile of line connecting Sydney with the northern colony 
of Queensland was completed, thus placing the four capitals, Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, in direct communication with each 
other. A few years ago proposals were made to the Government of 
Western Australia to construct a railway upon the land-grant system, 
connecting the eastern districts of the colony with South Australia. It 
was’ proposed to extend the lines to Eucla, close to the South Australian 
Border, and when that colony had extended its railways to the same 
point; Perth would be connected with all the capitals of the Australian 
colonies. These proposals, however, fell through, but when such a 
scheme shall have been carried out, as it will possibly be at no far 
distant date, although: probably not by a private company, the European 
mails-will, in all likelihood, be landed at Fremantle, and sent overland to 
all parts of the continent. 
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The following table shows the length of Government railways under 
construction on the 30th June, 1895 :— 
Miles. 
New South Wales 63 New Zealand 


Queensland 
Western Australia 

Notwithstanding the energetic expansion of the railway systems 
throughout Australasia since 1871, there is still room for considerable 
extension. In the colony of South Australia construction is entirely 
confined to the south-eastern corner and to the extension of the Northern 
Line, which has its present terminus at Oodnadatia, 686 miles from 
Adelaide. It is proposed to eventually extend this line as far north as 
Pine Creek, the southern terminus of the Port Darwin line. When this 
railway is completed direct overland communication will be established 
between the northern and southern portions of the continent. The length 
of the gap between the terminus at Oodnadatta and that at Pine Creck 
is 1,140 miles on the telegraph route. An English syndicate offered to 
complete this railway on the land-grant system, but the proposal has 
not been accepted. In New South Wales the railway extensions will 
be chiefly confined to perfecting the various systems already constructed. 
At the present time several lines of what is termed the “pioneer” class 
are in course of construction in level pastoral country. These are of a 
light and cheap kind, on which the produce of the settlers may be con- 
veyed to the parent lines at a reasonable speed and at a cheaper rate 
than carriage by road. In Queensland, with its vast expanse of partly- 
settled territory and extensive seaboard, the railways are being con- 
structed in separate systems. The lines commence from each of the 
principal ports and run inland, but there is no doubt that not many 
years will elapse before these systems will become branches of a main 
trunk-line which in all likelihood will be the Brisbane-CharlJeville line 
extended as far as Norman‘on at the Gulf of Carpentaria. A motion 
has been carried in the Queensland Parliament affirming the desirability 
of allowing private enterprise to construct in the Southern, Central, and 
Northern Divisions of the colony eleven railway lines under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Construction Land Subsidy Act. In Victoria, 
‘Tasmania, and New Zealand the railways are well developed compared 
with size of territory, and any future extensions in these colonies will 
hardly be on as large a scale as those of the other colonies. In Western 
Australia great activity now prevails in extending the lines to the 
gold-fields, and also in the south-western portion of the colony in the 
interests of permanent settlement. 


Controt or Stare Ratiways. 
The colonies of Victoria, South Australia, New South Wales, and 
Queensland have found it expedient to place the management and 
maintenance of railways under the control of Commissioners Victoria, 
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in 1883, was the first colony to adopt this system ; four years later 
South Australia made the change, while New South Wales and Queens- 
land followed in 1888. Each of these colonies appointed three officials 
as Commissioners, and conferred upon them by law large executive 
powers, amounting to almost independent control, the object aimed at 
being to obtain economic management free from political interference. 
Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia, however, have now reduced 

- the number of Commissioners to one. In New South Wales the adminis- 
tration by the Commissioners has been most successful, and no changes 
have been made. The control of the New Zealand railways was also 
handed over to a body of three Commissioners in 1887; but on the 
1st January, 1895, the Government resumed charge of the. lines. 

In New South Wales and Victoria an additional safeguard in railway 
construction prevails. All proposed new lines before being sanctioned 
are submitted to a committee selected from Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. These committees take evidence as to the suitability of the 
route proposed, the probable cost of construction, the prospect of the 
line paying, and the grades to be adopted. Upon the evidence 
taken they draw up reports for or against the schemes proposed. 
This careful supervision of railway development has already been 
attended with success, and it is a matter of regret that such 
committees were not earlier constituted, as probably the colonies would 
have been saved much useless railway construction and unnecessary 
expense, 


DIVERSITY OF GAUGE. 


Unfortunately for intercolonial railway communication, no agreement 
was carried out between the colonies as to the adoption of a uniform 
gauge. As far back as 1846 the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge was recommended 
by Mr. Gladstone for any railways that might be constructed in New 
South Wales, and this recommendation was confirmed two years after- 
wards by the English Railway Commissioners. But in 1850 the Sydney 
Railroad and Tramway Company decided upon adopting the 5-ft. 3-in. 
gauge, and in 1852 an Act was passed which provided that the gauge 
of all railways in the colony should be 5 ft. 3in. In 1853, however, the 
Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company, having changed their engineer, 
altered their views with regard to the question of gauge; they applied 
to have the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge substituted for the 5-ft. 3-in., and succeeded 
in repealing their Act and in passing another which made the narrower 
gauge imperative. This step was taken without the concurrence of the 
other colonies, and feeling ran very high in Victoria in consequence, as 
two of the railway companies in that colony had already given large 
orders for rolling-stock on the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge. Until the lines of the 
two colonies met on the boundary no discomfort was, of course, experi- 
enced ; but since then the break of gauge, with the consequent change of 
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trains, has been a source of irritation and inconvenience. The South 
Australian Government adopted at the outset the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge of 
Victoria ; but finding that the construction of lines of this gauge involved 
a heavier expense than they were prepared to face, the more recent lines 
were built on a gauge of 3 ft. 6in. In that colony there are 513 miles 
laid to the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, and 1,229 to that of 3-ft. 6-in., which is 
also the gauge of the 45 miles of railw ay in the Northern Territory. 
The line joining Adelaide with the Victorian border, as well as several ’ 
of the other trunk-lines, has been constructed on the wide gauge, so 
that the line from Melbourne to Adelaide is uniform. The priv ate line 
which prolongs the South Australian system into New South Wales as 
far as Broken Hill is on the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. All the Queensland lines 
are built on the gauge of 3 ft. 6 in., so that. transhipment is necessary on 
the boundary between that colony and New South Wales. The difficulty 
caused by this diversity of gauge is already found to be troublesome. 
It is admitted on all hands that uniformity of gauge is desirable, 
and every year in which action is delayed makes the establishment of 
that uniformity more costly. Tasmania, Western Australia, and New 
Zealand have adopted the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. The first line laid down 
in Tasmania was on the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, but it was soon altered to 
3 ft. 6 in. The total length of line in Australasia laid down to a 
gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. is 3,661 miles; there are 2,535 miles on the 4-ft. 
8h -in. gauge, and 7,577 miles on the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 

“As far back as May, 1889, the Chief Commissioner for New South 
Wales railways brought the desirability of taking action with the object 
of securing a uniform gauge for the colonies under the notice of the 
Minister of the day, and quite recently the Commissioners have again 
directed attention to the urgency of dealing with this important ques »stion 
before the colonies incur greater expenditure in railway construction. 
They suggest that the settlement of the difficult question of the adoption 
of a standard gauge should be approached from the standpoint of which 
of the two gauges, 4 ft. 84 in. and 5 ft. 3in., can be adopted at the 
least cost and with the smallest amount of i inconvenience to the country ; 
and that the whole of the railways of New South Wales and Victoria, 
with that part of the South Australian lines laid to the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, 
as well as the line to Cockburn, and all the lines in Queensland “south 
of Brisbane leading to New South Wales, shall be altered to the standard, 
the cost of altering the railways and the rolling stock necessary to work 
them to be a national charge. 


CoMPARISON OF RAILWAY FAcILItIEs. 


The population and area of territory per mile of line open vary 
considerably in the different colonies. As regards population per mile 
of line open, Western Australia, South Australia, and Queensland— 
the most extensive colonies—show most favourably ; but in proportion 
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to the area of territory, Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania take the 
lead. The annexed table shows the relation of the railway mileage 
to population and to the area of each colony for the year 1894-95 :— 
















| Per mile of line open. 
Colony. 
Population. Area 
No. sq. miles, 

New South Wales .................. | 485 119 
Wactoria ec. 381 | 28 
Queensland ...... 191 | 281 
South Australia* ......., | 187 479 
Western Australia,........ | 78 | 852 
Tasmania... ....... 332 | 56 
New Zealand! ies 317 48 
Australasia .............. ... 805 223 














* Including Northern Territory. 


{u the following table are shown the population and area of territory 
per mile of line open in other countries. Of course a comparison can 
only be made fairly between Australasia and other young countries in 
process of development :— 








| 
1 enoth Per Mile of Line Open 
| ig 

Countries, | of — 


| Pee 4 teal 
| Railway. Population. | Area. 







































miles. | No. sq. miles 

United Kingdom .z.........s.00:05000- | 20,908 | 1,863 6 
France ..... -.| 21,952 | - 1,747 9 
Germany «........... ---| 26,646 1,855 8 
Austria-Hungary 27,678 | 1,494 9 
Belgium ............ cod 2,811 | 2,159 4 
Netherlands: <.2:sicscecu?ccccsacsenee 1,837 | 2,456 vf 
Swvaiwenland . ..--s:-¢:2sssassiacesessaneas 2,165 | 1,350 Tf 
Sweden and Norway.. ss) 6,424 1,062 | 46 
SPAIN cSosccscbsccenaee sd 6,070 2,890 32 
Italy .... a4 7,983 3,849 14 

AIG eee aves sie sence teesnese stoners 18,782 11,776 51 
CANROAR rere asese secrete tae aaa 15,768 307 210 
Cape Colony ...... _ 2,441 | 701 103 
Aryentine Republic | 8,353 | 542 | 134 
Brazil be 7,027 | 2,048 458 
Chili..... : ss 1,735 | 1,457 168 
Mexico 4 7,119 1,685 108 
United States of America .....,... | 177,442 | 357 17 
shapetwral ass <5 6252 sso os ans onp--cnannes | 13,773 | 305 223 
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Cost oF CONSTRUCTION. 


Below will be found the cost of construction and equipment of the 
State railways of Australasia. It will be seen that the lines which 
have been constructed most cheaply are those of Western Australia, 
where the average cost per mile has only been £3,804, as compared 
with an average of £9,786 for the whole of Australasia. In that colony 
there have been few engineering difficulties to contend with, and the 
lines laid down have been of such a light kind that within the last few 
years it has been found necessary to relay the Eastern Railway with 
heavier rails and equip it with more powerful locomotives, as the 
haulage power was found to be insufficient for reasonably heavy trains. 
In the colonies of New South Wales and Victoria the cost of con- 
struction has been greatest, averaging £14,461 and £12,221 per mile 
respectively :— 























Length Total cost of Average 
Colony. of Gauge. Construction cost 
line open. and Equipment. | per mile. 
| | 
miles. | ft. in. £ = 
New South Wales ... 2,5314 | 4 8} 36,611,366 | 14,461 
WiCtOLIR) cevsscrsenccee 3,103 | 5 3 37,922,207 | 12,221 
Queensland ............ 2,379 | 3.6 | 16,522,293 6,945 
South Australia ...... 1,722 |48 3 12,520,378 | 7,272 
Northern Territory.. 1454 | 3 6 1,145,567 7,873 
Western Australia ... 550 | 3 6 2,092,372 3,804 
LASMOBIB, ....-<cocwe ces 419? | 3 6 3,518,595 | 8,383 
New Zealand ......... 1,993 | 3 6 15,352,613 7,703 
——E | 
Australasia ...... 12,8433 | ...... | 125,685,391 | 9,786 





For all the Australian colonies the figures given are those for the 
working year ended 30th June, 1895. In New Zealand and Tasmania 
the accounts are closed at different dates, and the figures refer to the 
twelve months ended 31st March, 1895, and 3lst December, 1894, 
respectively. It should also be noted that in the case of Western 
Australia the mileage given is the average length of lines worked during 
the year, and the cost of construction the sum spent on the average 
mileage worked and not on the total mileage open on the 30th June, 
1895, which was 573. 


Tt would hardly be fair to institute a comparison between the cost of 
construction per mile in Australasia and in the densely-populated 
countries of Europe, for while in Europe the resumption of valuable 
ground is perhaps the heaviest expense in connection with the building 
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of railways, in the colonies this item of expenditure is not of leading 
importance. The cost per mile in certain sparsely-settled countries is 
as follows :— 

Canada 

Cape Colony 9,009 

United States ............. 11,343 

Argentina 9,702 

Mexico 9,417 

Chili 6,358 

Brazil 


while for Australasia it is £9,786. 


REVENUE AND WorkING EXPENsEs. 


Every colony shows a surplus of revenue over working expenditure, 
notwithstanding that the avowed object of railway construction in 
Australasia has been to promote settlement, apart from considerations of 
profitably working the lines. At the same time the principle has been 
kept in view that in the main the railways should be self-supporting, 
and some of the colonies have, with more or less success, handed the 
lines over to Commissioners to be worked according to commercial 
principles, free from political interference. 

The gross and net revenue for the year 1894-5, with the working 
expenses, were as follow :— 





Gross Working | Net 


, : 
Colony. Revenue. Expenses. | Revenue. 





£ | £ | £ 

New South Wales 2,878,204 1,567,589 | 1,310,615 
Victoria aeatiees 2,581,591 | 1,543,393 1,038,198 
Queensland ee --| 1,025,512 581,973 | 443,539 
South Australia es 960,155 | 568,973 391,182 
Northern Territory : 14,722 11,477 3,245 
Western Australia... 296,000 182,046 113,954 
Tasmania 144,487 122,850 21,637 
New Zealand 1,150,851 732,160 418,691 





9,051,522 5,310,461 3,741,061 





During the year 1894-5 the gross earnings of the State railways of 
Australasia increased by £74,735, and the working expenses were 
reduced by £71,998, so that the net revenue showed an addition of 
£146,733, which was an improvement on the results obtained during 
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the previous twelve months even when allowance is made for the fact 
that the capital invested in open lines was increased by £2,545,935 in 
the course of the working year. The colonies which made the greatest 
progress were New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia, 
where the gross earnings increased by £64,663, £69,765, and £155,436 
respectively. In the first two colonies there was a large reduction in 
the working expenses as well as increased earnings, the addition to the 
net revenue derived from the working of the lines being £88,916 in 
New South Wales and £86,195 in Queensland. In Western Australia, 
on the other hand, there was, as could only be expected in face of the 
large addition to the mileage open for traffic, an increase in working 
expenditure, leaving the extra net earnings at £77,363. While the 
management of the New South Wales railways has been most satis- 
factory since the Commissioners took office, and steady progress has 
been made towards making the lines self-supporting, the development 
of the goldfields in Western Australia has achieved even better results for 
the railways of that colony, for while working expenses actually exceeded 
the gross earnings by £6,527 in the year 1890, in 1894-5 Western 
Australia was the only colony whose railways gave a surplus after 
defraying interest on the invested capital. In Tasmania there was also 
an addition to the net revenue, but this result was attained by a reduction 
in the working expenditure to the extent of £13,618 in face of a 
diminution of £7,596 in the amount of gross earnings. In all the other 
colonies—Victoria, New Zealand, and South Australia, both in the colony 
proper and in the Northern Territory—a backward movement was 
evinced. The position occupied by Victoria is the most remarkable, the 
earnings from the passenger traffic having dropped 25 per cent. during 
the last four years, and the earnings from the carriage of goods 17 per 
cent. During the last working year the falling-off in the gross revenue 
was no less than £144,568, but a reduction of £92,026 in the working 
expenses left the decrease at £52,542. In New Zealand and South 
Australia a saving was also effected in the expenditure, and the decline 
in the net revenue was £18,743 and £38,933 respectively. The decision 
of Parliament that white labour only should be employed on the 
Palmerston-Pine Creek line in the Northern Territory somewhat 
increased the working expenses, and, with diminished earnings, caused 
a reduction of £1,545 in the amount available to meet interest charges. 

The following table shows the proportion of working expenses to 
gross revenue for each colony in 1894-5. In two colonies—New South 
Wales and Queensland—the proportion of working expenses to gross 
revenue was below the average for Australasia. Victoria and South 
Australia were a trifle over the average; Western Australia and New 
Zealand were high ; and Tasmania and the Northern Territory of South 
Australia were largely in excess of the average. The best position for 
the year was occupied by New South Wales, where 45-54 of the total 
takings remained to the good after the working expenses were paid ; 
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while in Tasmania over £85 out of every £100 received went to defray 
the cost of working the lines. In the colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia the proportion of receipts 
absorbed in working expenses has been steadily reduced during the last 
five years ; in New Zealand the percentage was higher in 1894—5 than 
in any of the previous four years ; while in Tasmania and South Australia 
the figures have fluctuated greatly, the proportion in the former colony 
in 1894 being less than in 1893, 1892, and 1891, but much higher than 
in 1890, and in the latter colony lower in 1894-5 than in 1892-3, 
but higher than in 1893-4 and other years. 





Percentage of 
Colony. Working Expenses to 
Gross Earnings. 





New eeuth Wales icc scsccas: cossac ascot catise oo 54°46 
WAGHGYIA R=. <n sassspcsennacecces Seatasecenceteen fae 59°78 
Queensland .... Sdacasences eeesce: 56°74 
South Australia snctosvesaeeucnces 59-26 
Northern Territory......... Saetass wopeaseete 77°96 
Western Australia ......... Bee <a 61°50 









Dasmantn eyo sees a 85°02 
New Zealand 63°62 
58°67 


INTEREST RETURNED ON CAPITAL. 


The average interest payable on the capital expended on railway 
construction by the Governments of the Australasian colonies is 3-90 
per cent., and the return yielded by the lines is 2-98 per cent., showing 
a loss in working of 0-92 per cent., equivalent to £1,154,800. It will 
be seen from the table given below that the only colony which has a 
surplus after paying interest on the invested capital is Western Aus- 
tralia, although in New South Wales the loss is but slight, and is 
gradually diminishing. In the case of Western Australia, however, it 
must be pointed out that the Government have raised the tariff on the 
lines leading to the gold-fields with the avowed object of making the 
additional charges pay for the cost of construction by the time the gold 
deposits are worked out, and it may reasonably be claimed that these 
extra earnings should be placed to a separate account. If this were 
done, it would probably be found that the net earnings during the year 
1894-5 did not quite reach 4 per cent. on the capital expenditure, so 
that there was a slight deficit instead of an actual gain. The railways 
in New Zealand, on the other hand, are not credised with the cost of 
some State services which are estimated at £38,500 for the year, so 
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that inclusive of this traffic the lines of that colony returned 2-99 
instead of 2-73 per cent. on the cost of construction. 
























| 
, ; | Interest returned | Average Interest ee 
Colony. | on Capital. pay anid = — Average Loss. 
per cent, per cent. per cent. 

New South Wales...... | 3°60 3°79 | 019 
ViiCbOrI® | eee-ce-s- 255-080: 2°74 3°92 | 118 
Queensland ......... | 2°68 3°91 1:23 
South Australia ......... | 3°12 4:01 6°89 
Northern Territory ...| 0°28 3°94 3°66 
Western Australia......| 5:44 4:09 | *1:35 
Tasmania.........:.+-- -| 0°61 3°82 3°21 
New Zealand ............ | 2°73 4:00 | 1-27 
Australasia ...... | 2°98 3°90 | 0:92 








* Average gain. 
5 


The rate of return on capital which is shown in the foregoing table 
represents the interest on the gross cost of the lines. In some cases the 
nominal amount of outstanding debentures is less than the actual 
expenditure on construction and equipment, owing to the fact that some 
loans have been redeemed ; but as the redemption has been effected by 
means of fresh loans charged to general services, or by payments from 
the general revenue, and not out of railway earnings, no allowance on 
this account can reasonably be made. 

The subjoined table shows the rate per cent. realised on capital 
expenditure during the last five years in all the colonies. The lines of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia are under 
the control of Commissioners ; while those belonging to New Zealand 
were similarly administered for practically the whole period dealt with, 
although they have again been brought directly under Government 
































control :— 
Colony. 1890-91. 1891-92. 1892-93. 1893-94. 1894-95. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
New South Wales ............... 3°59 3°58 3°48 3°46 3°60 
Wictoria: ¢--sccctacnscoseseesseosess 272 2°58 2°87 2°89 2°74 
Queensland ...... Aner 1°74 2°57 2°37 2°18 2°68 
South Australia ..... | 532 4°78 3°07 3°54 3°12 
Northern Territory .. «| O22 0°31 0°34 0°42 0°28 
Western Australia ..... . | 40°05 40°37 {0-79 3°12 5:44 
Tasmania* ... ...... ..| 0°68 0°68 0°43 0-44 0°61 
New Zealand ...... eee ecnees 2°95 2°79 3°05 2°88 2°73 
| 





* For years 1890 to 1894. } Calendar years 1891 and 1892. 
¢ Six months ended 30th June, 1893. 
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In 1881 the New South Wales railways yielded 5-31 per cent.—a 
higher rate of interest on the capital cost than was ever reached before 
or since. In the same year the Victorian lines yielded a return of 4:04 
per cent., which is the highest on record in that colony, with the excep- 
tion of 4-18 in the year 1886. The decline in the net profits is largely 
due to the extension of the lines in sparsely-populated districts, There 
is no doubt that, with more limited extensions of this class, the colonies 
will before long equalise the difference between net revenue and the 
interest on capital cost. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE. 


The gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per average mile 
open during the last two years were as follow :— 





| Gross Earnings. Expenditure. Net Earnings. 
Colony. 


| 1893-4. | 1894-5. | 1893-4. | 1894-5. | 1893-4. 
eee 
New South Wales..| 1,159 





n 





Victoria | 914 j 
Queensland | 402 
South Australia ...| 


Northern Territory) 





Western Australia. | 


Tasmania* 





Australasia...| 708 


| ! 














* 1893 and 1894, 


For the whole of Australasia the gross earnings per average mile 
open during 1894-5 were £24 less than in the previous year, but the 
working expenses were reduced to a similar extent, leaving the net 
earnings at £293 for both years. Below will be found a table giving 
the returns per train mile. In New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia, and New Zealand there was an increase in the train mileage 
run during 1894—5 ; in the other colonies there was a decrease. The 
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reduction in Victoria was 577,854 miles, due to a falling-off in the 
passenger traffic and to action taken by the management in the interests 
of economy :— 





Gross Earnings. Expenditure. Net Earnings. 























Colony. 2 — ee 
| 1893-4. | 1894-5. | 1893-4. | 1894-5. | 1893-4. | 1894-5. 
re Sy Se 
d. Cl I zob ah Ck d. d. 
New South Wales..| 94'2| 91°0| 53:3 | 496 | 409) 414 
Victoria ....ssesessees | 645 | 648] 38-7] 38-7] 25:8] 261 
Queensland ......... | 64:2} 628] 40:1] 35:7] 241] 27-1 
South Australia ...| 69:1 | 67:9} 394] 40:2| 297| 277 
Northern Territory) 1251 | 1151 | 88-1] 89-7] 370| 25-4 
Western Australia.) 52°6| 712] 389] 43:8 | 13:7] 27-4 
Tasmania’ -...s¢056--: | 45°6 | 45°8 | 40°9 | 39:0 4°7 6°8 
New Zealand......... | 90-4| 85:7 | 56-7| 54:2] 33-7! 31° 
| ai A i. | = 
Australasia ...| 744 | 73°7 446 | 43:2 29°38 | 305 




















* 1893 and 1894. 


In some of the colonies the railways pass through heavy and moun- 
tainous country, involving steep gradients. This is particularly the 
case in New South Wales, where the lines are most exceptional in their 
character, having been constructed with an unusual proportion of steep 
gradients, the worst being on the trunk-lines, and so situated that the 
whole of the traffic has to pass over them. In the Southern system 
the line at Cooma reaches an altitude of 2,659 feet above the sea-level ; 
in the Western, at the Clarence station, Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,658 feet is attained ; while on the Northern line the highest point, 
4,471 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. In no other colony of the group 
do the lines attain such an altitude. In Queensland the maximum 
height is 3,008 feet ; in Victoria, 2,452 feet ; in South Australia, 1,970 
feet ; and in New Zealand, 1,252 feet. In the colonies where heavy 
gradients prevail the working expenditure must necessarily be heavier 
than in the colonies where the surface configuration is more level. 


FrvanciaL Resutts oF Foreign Raiiways. 
The interest on capital cost, the proportion of working expenses to the 
gross revenue, and the returns per train mile for the railways of some 
of the principal countries of the world are given below. The figures for 
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the countries other than Australasia refer either to the year 1893 or 
1894 :— 





Capital Cost. Working Per Train Mile. 
Expenses : 
Propor- 


Per Mile|Pturn| | tion | Gross | Working | Net 
| Open. Cent. | Revenue. Revenue. | Expenses.| Revenue. 








Country. 
Total. 





| £ | £__ |p. cent.| per cent. | 
United Kingdom | 985,387,355 | 47,130 | 56-0 | 
France -| 607,000,000 | 27,375 “41 | 571 
Germany .. -| 542,543,000 | 20,361 63°6 
Austria- Hunga: -| 315,818,539 | 18,495 
Belgium ...... wee 58,631,479 | 29,042 
United States E ¢ | 11,343 
Canada .... -| 184,994,800 | 11,732 
Cape Colony 13,407,385 8,950 


on 
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Australasia 125,685,391 | 9,786 


| 


rs 
oo 
w 
oo 
o 
ot 





| 
The figures given above for the Cape Colony are for State lines only, 
while the cost of construction per mile shown on page 168 is the average 
of both Government and private railways. For the United States the 
capital cost includes the capital paid up on the elevated railroads, but 
the other figures do not take into account the working of these lines. 





CoacHING AND Goops TRAFFIC. 


The number of passengers carried on the Victorian lines is greatly 
overstated, in consequence of the operation of a system of enumeration 
under which every passenger passing over several sections in the course 
of the same journey is counted once for each section. It will be seen 
from the table given below that during the last few years the number 
of sectional journeys on the Victorian lines has fallen off enormously, 
but nearly all the colonies have experienced the effects of the diminished 
spending power of the people :— 





Passengers carried. 





Colony. 
1881. 1891-92. 1894-95. 





| 
New South Wales | 6,907,312 19,918,916 | 19,725,418 
Victoria 18,973,070 | 69,546,921 | 40,210,773 
Queensland* 247,284 | 2 370,219 2,054,416 
South Australia .. | 3,032,714 | 5,749,028 §, 224, 854 
Northern Territory ......... No lines 4,541 2,950 
Western Australia............! 67,144 508,304 1,022,248 
Wasmania..-.or.cs00:- peter 102,495 | 725,724 | 514,461 
New Zealand* 2,911,477 3,555,764 3,905,578 





* Exclusive of journeys of season ticket-holders. 
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The amount of goods tonnage is shown in the subjoined table. In 
the period from 1881 to 1891 there was an increase of about 156 per 
cent., varying from 71 per cent. in South Australia to 377 per cent. 
in Queensland. Since the latter year, however, the tonnage has 
declined in some of the colonies, notably in Victoria. The figures are 
appended :— 













Colony. 1881. 1891-92. | 1994-95. 
tons. tons. tons. 

New South Wales ........... 2,033,850 4,296,713 3,907, 844 
Victeriar ..:.:...5055<+. ..| 31,249,049 | 3,431,578 2,435,837 
Queensland ......... nee 161,009 768,527 900,591 
South Australia ........ sese 646,625 1,106,839 | 1,000,408 
Northern Territory .........|. No lines. 2,633 2,053 
Western Australia..... ae 27,816 94,476 255,839 
"DARN AMIRI. donne eas ence ee 44,396 161, 141 174,457 
New Zealand .......... ase 523,099 2,122,987 2,048,391 

Australasia ......... 4,685,844 | 11,984,894 10,725,420 














The percentage of receipts from coaching traffic to the total receipts 
is somewhat less in the Australasian colonies than in the United 
Kingdom, where for the year 1894 the coaching receipts formed 47 per 
cent. of the total obtained from goods and passenger traffic, The figures 
for each colony are given below :— 



















Colony. Coaching Traffic. | Goods Traffic. 
per cent. | per cent, 
New South Wales ...............+ 35°5 64:5 
Vio ccchccccteine + et 48°8 | 512 
Queensland 30°0 70-0 
South Australia .............6. soe | 28°3 LET. 
Northern Territory ............... 27°9 72:1 
Western Australia................++ | 38°9 | 61°1 
Tasmania .. ........ orcs | 43°7 | 56°3 
New Zealand. «..-2.ccssccscssecenesoe 37 °2 62°8 
Australasia. .....:..550..- | 38°4 61°6 
J 








Roxitine Srock. 


The following table gives the different classes of rolling stock in the 
possession of the several Australasian Governments at the end of the 
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year 1894-5, and considerable as are the numbers of each class, they 
could with advantage be largely increased in most of the colonies :— 















Colony. Locomotives. rica il Wee 

New South Wales............ 52% 1,044 10,557 
WicbOria® siss.cscccesecdeses ee 516 | 1,096 9,071 
Queensland... RS 276 | 329 3,827 
South Australia........ oe 305 353 6,130 
Northern Territory ......... 6 7 134 
Western Australia..... es 49 75 1,459 
Tagmania.cey nese et e 62 122 1,088 
New, Zealand) :.2.::;.-::20 269 498 8,468 
Australasia ......... 2,006 3,524 40,734 














During the last working year many locomotives were lying idle in 
Victoria in consequence of the reduction in the number of trains 
running. Itis admitted that the older carriage stock is somewhat 
behind the requirements of the present day, but want of funds and the 
unsettled state of the traffic prevented any additions from being made. 
Of the 276 locomotives belonging to the Queensland lines, 46 are of low 
power, and not suitable for general use. This colony has a large 
number of rolling stock under ‘order, as have also New Zealand and 
Western Australia. In the last-mentioned province the rolling stock 
has never been sufficient for the traftic, which has been much incom- 
moded thereby. 


Raitway AccIDENTs. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, and trespassers ; 
and the accidents themselves might be classified into those arising from 
causes beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to 
misconduct or want of caution. The following table shows the number 
of persons killed and injured on the Government railways during 1894-95 
in those colonies for which returns are available :— 





Railway 








| 
Passengers. Employés. | Trespassers, &c. Total. 

Colony. <= 1 ~ | r } 7 
Killed.| Injured. Shea Injured. eae Injured. Killed.| Injured. 

: ; 
New South Wales......... | 16 | ey Ls 70| 9 13 | 42 160 
Wictorialiss.ce testers wae 2 | 101 13 133 27 48 | 42 282 
South Australia 5 A en 16 vi Fi 7 25 

Tasmania* ...... 


New Zealand ...............| 3 5 ‘4| 52] 12| "199 











 *No persons kiiled or injured. 
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The railways of Australasia have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to 
obtain a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion 
which the number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers 
carried. There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, 
for it is obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to 
goods traffic, and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to 
passengers only compared with the number of passengers carried. The 
data from which such a comparison could be made are wanting for some 
countries. As far as the figures can be given they are shown in the 
following table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and 
injured per million passengers carried. The figures are calculated over 
a series of years and brought down to the latest available dates :— 




















[ 
ane Numb er | Number of Passengers. | pala ceding 
ountry. ce) 
| Years. 

| Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Germany..........-- 5 | 209 903 | O-1 0-4 
Austria-Hungary. 4 | 45 485 | Ol 12 
Belgium 5 | 62 575) | 0:1 1°3 
Sweden .. 5 | 7 Lie Ok 0:2 
France..... 5 321 1,747 02 1°33 
Ttaly ....: 5 2 483 0:3 2-0 
Norway CoS Wass 2 | 0-0 0-0 
Holland 5 | 13 39 0-1 0-4 
Switzerland ...... 6 137 416 07 2-1 
Russia .-..sc:sse-222- | 6 177 591 0-7 21 
United Kingdom. | 2 223 2,389 O1 3 
Portugal 5 6 66 0-4 41 
Spain ........ 6 113 477 0:9 3°8 
Canada 4 50 264 | O-°9 59 
New South Wales 104 84 522 O04 2°8 
Victoria, «....--.--:| 10 37 1,282 O1 Oa 














New Sourn Wates Rartways, 1895-6. 


Principally on account of the drought which prevailed in the colony, 
and the strike of coal-miners at Newcastle, the revenue derived from 
the New South Wales railways declined from £2,878,204 in 1894-5 to 
£2,820,417 during the year ended 30th June, 1896. The working 
expenses, however, were diminished by £15,701, so that the net receipts 
showed a fall of £42,086, the total amount available to meet interest 
charges being £1,268,529, yielding 3-44 per cent. on the capital expen- 
diture of £36,852,194. 

M 
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TRAMWAYS. 


Tn all the Australasian colonies tramways are in operation, but it is 
chiefly in Sydney and Melbourne, the inhabitants of which numbered 
at the latest date 408,500 and 447,461 respectively, that the density 
of settlement has necessitated the general adoption of this mode of 
transit. In New South Wales steam-motors are mostly used, though 
there are 14 miles of cable tram and 2 miles of electric tram at North 
Sydney, and another cable-line, 2} miles in length, from King-street, 
Sydney, to Ocean-street, in the suburb of Woollahra. The length of 
Government tram-lines open on the 30th June, 1895, was 61 miles, 
which had cost for construction the sum of £1,428,518. The receipts 
for the yéar ended on the same date were £282,316, and the working 
expenses £230,993, leaving a profit of £51,323, or 3°59 per cent. on the 
invested capital. 

In Victoria the cable system is in operation in the metropolitan area, 
the lines having been constructed by a municipal trust at a cost of 
£1,705,794. The tramways are leased to a company, and the receipts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1895, were £344,783. The number 
of passengers carried during the year was 33,447,689. In addition to 
these lines, there are 48 miles of cable, 4 miles of electric, and about 9 
miles of horse tramway in Victoria. 

In Queensland there is a system of horse trams, controlled by a private 
company. The liabilities on the 30th September, 1894, were £104,253, 
and the assets £144,615; the receipts for the year ended at the same 
date were £25,717, and the expenses £31,596. The number of horses 
owned by the company was 369, and of cars 51. 

In South Australia there are no Government tramways, but horse 
trams are run in the principal streets of Adelaide by private companies. 
No particulars have been collected respecting the length of these lines, 
nor of the returns therefrom. 

The Western Australian Government owns a line of horse tramway 
on a 2-ft. gauge between Roeburne and Cossack, a length of 84 miles, 
constructed at a cost of £20,446. For the year ended 30th June, 
1895, the gross earnings were £2,251, and the working expenses 
£1,895, leaving the net receipts at £356, equal to 1:75 per cent. on the 
capital cost. 

In Tasmania there is an electric tramway, about 9 miles in length, 
owned by aprivate company. The costof construction and equipment was 
£90,000 ; the average number of hands employed is 75; and the company 
possesses 20 cars, of which the average number in use is 12. For the 
year ended 3lst December, 1894, the receipts amounted to £14,112, 
and the working expenses, excluding directors’ fees, to £10,826. The 
passengers carried during the twelve months numbered 1,456,322. 

There are also tramways in existence in New Zealand under private 
management, but no particulars in regard to them are at present available. 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS: 


es first Australasian post-office was established by Governor Mac- 
quarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed Post- 
master. The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), 
Sydney, at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, ‘in consideration of 
the trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge on 
delivery to the addressee 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 lb., 
ls. 6d., and exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on Colonial letters 
was 4d., irrespective of weight ; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged ld. Very little improvement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate 
the postage of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the 
establishment of post-oftices, and to fix the rates of postage. 


It was not, however, until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were 
put into full force. The rates of postage appear to have depended upon 
the distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, which was fixed for a single letter at j-ounce. 
Letters between New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were 
charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers 1d. Other ship letters 
were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in excess. The 
privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a number of the 
chief public officials, and letters to and from convicts passed free under 
certain regulations. 


In 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney; and in 1835, 
under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed and another 
Act was passed, fixing the charge on a single letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 
5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on up to Is. for 300 miles. 
In 1837 a post-office was established in Melbourne, and a fortnightly 
mail was established between that city and Sydney. Stamps were 
introduced in the same year in the shape of stamped covers or envelopes, 
which are believed to have been the first postage-stamps ever issued. 
By 1838 there were 40 post-ottices in the colony of New South Wales 
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which at that time, of course, included the territory which is now known 
as Victoria and Queensland ; and in the Sydney office about 15 persons 
were employed. The revenue of the Department for the year was 
£8,390, and the expenditure £10,347 ; while payments were made by 
the New South Wales Government to the post office at Korraika, in 
New Zealand, which was not created a separate colony until 1841. In 
1847 an overland mail between Sydney and Adelaide was established. 
Stamps in their present form were issued in 1849, and the postage rates 
were fixed at 1d. per $ oz. for town and 2d. for country letters, at which 
they remain in most of the colonies to-day. 


Regular steam mail communication with Great Britain was first es- 
tablished in 1852. Until that time the Australian colonies had to 
depend upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sailing vessels for the 
carriage of mails, but in the year mentioned the steamships Australia, 
Chusan, and Great Britain were despatched from England, making the 
voyage in 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the minds of the 
colonists for a more frequent and steady system of steam communication 
with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 
hindered for a while the accomplishment of this object ; but in 1856 
a line of steamers was again laid on, and the service was carried on 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal Mail Company 
for some years, but without giving so much satisfaction to the public 
as might have been expected. 


As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the service was started, and continued in operation until 
the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the 
company by which it had been carried out. In the following year 
New South Wales, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a 
mail service wa San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and 
under various conditions, has been continued up to the present time. 


The establishment of a mail route via America had the effect of 
stimulating the steamship-owners who were engaged in the service via 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers employed, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which 
the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried mails for the colonies almost from the inception of the ocean 
steam service, with very few interruptions. Towards the end of 1878 
the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and 
the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. In the 
year 1883 the fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France 
entered the service, followed in 1887 by the North German Lloyd’s, 
so that there are now sometimes two or even three mails received 
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and despatched every week, and a voyage to Europe, which was 
formerly a formidable undertaking, involving great loss of time and much 
discomfort, is regarded as a mere pleasure trip to fill up a holiday. 

In the year 1893 another mail service was established, by a line of 
steamers running from Sydney to Vancouver Island, in British Columbia. 
This line seems likely to open up a valuable trade between the Austra- 
lian colonies and those of British North America. There is also a 
line of steamers, subsidised by the Queensland Government, running 
between Brisbane and London, but the other colonies make little use of 
these vessels. 


GrowTH OF Postal BusINnEss. 


The growth of postal business in each of the colonies during the 
thirty-three years from 1861 to 1894 is shown below. It will be seen 
that the number of letters for all Australasia in 1861 was less than is 
now transacted by any individual colony, Tasmania and Western 
Australia excepted. The true total for Australasia is, of course, not to be 
found by adding the figures of the several colonies together, as inter- 
colonial letters are counted both in the colony from which they are 
despatched and in that in which they are received for delivery. A second 
total is therefore given from which this excess has been excluded :— 





Post Offices. Letters and Post- 


cards. Newspapers. Packets. 


Colony. 





1861.| 1894. 1861. 1894. 1861. 1894. 1894 





l | | a 
New South Wales....| 340 | 1,895 | 4,369,463 | 69,163,000 | 3,384,245 | 41,667,300 E 13,564,600 
Victoria 369 | 1,719 | 6,109,929 | 64,884,000 | 4,277,179 | 22°738,100| .... | 3,878,400 


Queensland 24| '993| 515,211| 17,794,100 | 427,489 | 10,906,600 | 3, 4,387,100 
South Australia ....| 160 1,540,472 | 16,445,600 | 1,089,424| 8,010,400] .... | 1,420,700 


Western Australia .. 193,317 | 5,097,000} 137,476| 5,073,000| .... | 1,461,000 

Tasmania . 2 835,873 | 5,723,900 895,656 | 4,447,600 se 2 

New Zealand ae § 1,236,768 | 27,291,600 | 1,428,351 | 9,769,000 
Australasia it: 14,801,033 |206,399,200 {211,639,820 |102,612,000|} .... | 39,624,000 

Australasia (exclud- 
ing intercolonial 

14,061,000 |190,919,200 10,941,400 | 96,044,800] .... | 36,771,100 

| 


























Since 1890 the Post-office authorities in Victoria have not made an 
estimate of the correspondence dealt with in that colony, and the figures 
for 1894 given above are based on the average increase in the number of 
letters, newspapers, and packets passing through the offices of the other 
six colonies, taken in conjunction with the relative increase in population. 
It should also be noted that the official figures for Western Australia 
have been greatly reduced, as in that colony correspondence is counted 
at every post-office through which it passes. A corresponding table to 
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that already given, showing the number of letters, newspapers, and 
packets per head of population, is appended :— 




















| Lovers and Post- Newspapers. Packets. 
Colony. 
| 
| 1861. 1894. | 1861. | 1894. 1861. 1894, 
l | 
New South Wales ......... ; 12 | 5&6 f 100 |) 34] 1 11 
MiCtOriaiecicisssesescccs cea } Il | 55 8 Ll) ececes 8 
Queensland ........ eek 41 a 25a 1 10 
South Australia ..... | 13 47 Os ee 2ou eres. 4 
Western Australia .........) 12 69 9 | 698 cree e. 20 
Tasmania egos ete | 9 37 LOAM 28a ies 8 
New Zealand ............... | 14 AQ oC) ae, | ee | eee 13 
| | | i 
Australasia* ......... | ll 46 Dewi 23 ie eee. 9 
| | 











* Intercolonial excess excluded. 


The colonies of Western Australia and New South Wales take the 
lead in letters and newspapers, but New Zealand comes before New 
South Wales in the transmission of packets. A comparison of the 
average number of letters and post-cards per head of population in 
Australasia with similar figures for the principal countries of the world 
is afforded by the table given below. It will be seen that on a popula- 
tion basis the correspondence of Australasia exceeds that of any of the 
countries named, with the exception of the United Kingdom :— 














! 
| Letters and || Letters and 
Country. Post-cards || Country. | Post-cards 

| per head. |) | per head. 
ia { 
United Kingdom ......| 53 | AUSErIA ..<000.:052<c5 0050 25 
Australasia | 46 Netherlands... eee 24 
Germany.......... teal 40 || Belgium ...... ree 21 
Switzerland . oe 37 | France ...... ocd 19% 
Canada: a. cctscnestesessrs | 27 Weltaliyccccrsssccossessotse es 6 





* Letters only. 


The inland letter postage is 1d. per $ oz. on town and 2d. on country 
letters in all the colonies except Victoria and South Australia, where 
the charge is 2d. per oz. and } oz. respectively on all letters posted for 
delivery within the colony. In Victoria the minimum charge was in 
1890 reduced to 1d.; but the loss was too great, and in 1892 the rate 
was raised to 2d. until the 30th June, 1894, the period being afterwards 
extended until the 30th June, 1897. The intercolonial rate is uniformly 
2d. per 4oz. in Australasia. The most liberal inland newspaper rates are 
to be found in New South Wales, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
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where newspapers printed within the colony are transmitted free if 
posted within one week of publication, although in New South Wales 
the maximum weight which escapes postage is 10 oz. It is, therefore, 
only natural that these colonies, as shown in the table given on page 182, 
should exceed their neighbours in the average number of newspapers 
carried per head of population. In Victoria, South Australia, and New 
Zealand the charge is $d. each, and in Queensland $d. per 10 oz. The 
intercolonial postage on newspapers is $d. each in Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania ; }d. per 10 oz. in New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and Western Australia ; and 1d. each in New Zealand. 

The number of registered letters and packets passing through the 
post-offices of the Australasian colonies has largely increased of late 
years, and in New South Wales the number which passed through the 
General Post Office alone in 1892 was no less than 1,075,241, an 
increase of 203 per cent. in seven years. This large increase was not, 
however, a natural growth, but arose chiefly from correspondence 
relating to so-called “consultations,” or lottery sweeps connected with 
horse-racing, which were established in Sydney, and to support which 
large sums of money were sent to that city from all parts of Australasia, 
as well as from other countries. Probably not less than 600,000 of the 
total for New South Wales in 1892 were associated with these lotteries. 
The Government of that colony dealt with the evil in an amending 
Postal Bill in 1893, and this illicit branch of the postal traffic was 
removed to Queensland, the number of registrations dealt with at all 
post-offices in New South Wales in 1894 being 938,546—a reduction of 
174,362 letters at the General Post Office alone during the year—while 
in the northern colony the registered letters in 1894 numbered 430,148, 
an increase of 158,656 on the figures for the previous twelve months. 
In the beginning of 1896, however, the Parliament of Queensland passed 
an Act making these lotteries illegal, and the evil was transferred to 
Tasmania. In Western Australia and New Zealand the post-office 
officials report that 195,791 and 279,177 registered letters were res- 
pectively dealt with during 1894; but these figures are too high, as 
they represent the total registered correspondence as obtained by 
counting the letters at every post-office through which they pass. For 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania no particulars of registrations 
whatever are available. 

Excepting Western Australia, where there was no inland service, 
there were inland, intercolonial, and international parcels posts in opera- 
tion in 1894; but statistics of the services on a uniform basis are not 
obtainable. During the year there were passed through the post-office 
of New South Wales 367,890 parcels, weighing 1,124,786 Ib., and 
having a value of £99,651, the postage collected amounting to £21,729; 
in Victoria 233,326 parcels, yielding a revenue of £10,937, were dealt 
with ; in Queensland the number of parcels which passed through the 
post-office was 81,531, and the revenue derived from the service 
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amounted to £4,782 ; in Western Australia 8,026 parcels, the declared 
value of which was £13,174, were dealt with ; in Tasmania 2,869 inland 
parcels were posted during the year, while 10,130 packets and parcels, 
valued at £7,849, were received from the United Kingdom and the 
other colonies; and in New Zealand the inland parcels numbered 
149,150. No particulars are available of the South Australian service. 

Tn all the colonies there are money order and postal note systems in 
operation, and in all the colonies except South Australia post-office 
savings banks. Particulars of the working of these services will be 
found in the chapter dealing with Private Finance. 

The following table shows the number of inhabitants and the area 
in square miles to each post-office for the year 1894. It will be seen 
that the most sparsely populated colonies have the greatest number of 
post-offices in comparison with their population, but in order to judge 
of the relative extension of postal facilities the area of country te each 
office must also be taken into account :— 











Number of Number of Square 
Colony. Inhabitants to each | Miles of Territory to 
Post Office. | each Office. 
New South Wales 653 | 164 
Wictoria 2 -.4.<c4-.008 684 | 51 
Queensland ........ ae ieee 442 | 673 
South Australia | 540 | 1,395 
Western Australia 357 | 4,737 
Tasmania’ :, 2.2 s2c0ceress.< 477 80 
INGéw, Zealand. 22. 2200, entcxseeraen 502 77 
Austwalagia .....0<.:sc0s0 576 428 








Ocran Mai Services. 


The Federal Ocean Mail Service, which is carried on by the Orient 
and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companies, is subsidised 
by the United Kingdom and all the Australasian colonies, with the 
exception of New Zealand. The total amount of the subsidy is 
£170,000, of which £95,000 is payable by the Imperial authorities and 
£75,000 by the colonies in proportion to their population. On the 
31st January, 1895, the contract with the steamship companies expired, 
and the colonies proposed its extension for one year ; but on the sug- 
gestion of the Post-office authorities of the United Kingdom, the 
contract was extended till the 31st January, 1898, the companies 
agreeing to include the parcels posts in their contract and to make 
Colombo an invariable port of call. The following table shows the 
amount of the subsidy paid by each of the colonies during 1894, with 
the net loss to New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, after 
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deducting the value of postage received and retained by those colonies. 
For the other colonies, the net expenditure on the service is unfor- 
tunately not obtainable. New Zealand, although not a contracting 
party, yet avails itself of the Federal Service for the carriage of mail 
matter, and its net loss during the year amounted to £1,644 :-— 

Subsidy, 1804. Net Loss, 1894. 


United Kingdom ...........cccseccerersee:sesees £95,000 sree 
Australasia— 
New South Wales...... £26,992 11 S$  ...... £12,877 
VAGUOIIA <cs:ecccsesssnscee 25,964 5 O ...nu. 10,720 
Queensland O:544 13) 4 | .::23s 9,571 





8 
0 
4 
JeGOGT 8B veces towne 
0 
4 








South Australia 
Western Australia .. BeAQT ORS Oe csscss)  tesases 
Tasmania ........s00006. 6 eS eee: Prey mec 
£75,000 si... 
Dotalimectscsseers cestecsscscccoreesarsess £170,000 si... 


The mail service has been performed with great regularity and 
expedition. The average time occupied by the outward and homeward 
services in 1894 was as follows :— 


P. and 0. 
London to Sydney 34 days. 
Sydney to London 347 55 





On two occasions during the year the mails from London were 
delivered in Sydney in 31 days. Thesteamers which carried them were 
the Australia and the Oceana, both of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

In addition to the Federal Ocean Mail Service via Suez, New South 
Wales and New Zealand until November, 1890, subsidised the Union 
Steamship Company, in conjunction with the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, for a four-weekly service via San Francisco, to the amount of 
£37,000, of which New South Wales paid £25,750, and New Zealand 
£11,250. Under the new contract which was entered into, and which 
expired in November, 1894, the amount of the subsidy was largely 
reduced, the contribution of New South Wales being fixed at £4,000, 
while New Zealand paid according to the weight of the mail matter. 
A further extension of the contract has been made by New Zealand 
until November, 1897, but the payment of New South Wales is subject 
to annual appropriation by Parliament. During the year 1894 the 
net cost of the service to New Zealand was £7,964; to New South 
Wales, £1,892; to Victoria, £100 ; and to Queensland, £277. The 
average time occupied in carrying the mails by the San Francisco route 
during the same year was as follows :— 


London to Sydney........cscssccccscsssverseecsssessscesssers 3732, days. 
Sydney to London........sccccecsecsssceecesreeserssrenneeeres 3835 55 


During 1893 a calendar monthly service between Sydney and Van- 
couver was established by the Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, 
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the colony of New South Wales granting an annual subsidy of £10,000, 
and the Canadian Dominion one of £25,000. This action was taken 
more in the interests of trade between the great British colonies in 
Australasia and America than in those of the postal service ; and so 
cordially do the Government of New Zealand approve of this policy 
that, while refusing an offer of the Union Steamship Company to send 
their steamers on from San Francisco to Vancouver for a sum of 
£10,000 per annum, they are prepared, provided the approval of 
Parliament can be secured, to grant the Canadian-Australian Line a 
yearly subsidy of £20,000 in consideration of its steamers calling at 
one of the ports of that colony. Although, however, the Intercolonial 
Postal Conference has endorsed the proposal, no agreement has yet been 
come to in the matter; but the company has offered to make Brisbane 
a port of call, and to place another steamer on the service, in considera- 
tion of the Queensland Government granting an annual subsidy of 
£6,000. Succcessful efforts have been made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to induce the Imperial authorities to subsidise a line of steamers 
to carry the mails on the Atlantic side, and the service will probably be 
commenced in 1896. During 1894 the net cost of the Vancouver 
service to New South Wales was £7,846 ; to Victoria, £298 ; and to 
Queensland, £127. The average time occupied by the mails in transit 
from Sydney to London was 404 days. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company, sailing from Brisbane 
via Torres Straits, carry mails under contract with the Queensland 
Government. This route is from four to ten days longer than those 
previously mentioned, mails occupying about forty-four days in transit. 
Queensland, under the former contract, paid the company an annual 
subsidy of £55,000. This arrangement ceased in J anuary, 1890, and 
under a new contract the colony agreed to pay the company an annual 
subsidy of £19,800 for a four-weekly, or £32,500 for a fortnightly 
service. The latter service was commenced on lst July, 1890, the 
monthly service having lasted nearly six months; but in November, 
1891, the contractors, on account of the heavy losses under the fortnightly 
system, were allowed to revert to the four-weekly service, the subsidy 
being reduced to the smaller amount mentioned above, viz., £19,800. 
Notice has now been given that this service will be discontinued, and 
an agreement has been drafted with the British India Associated 
Steamers, Limited, for the institution of a service for purely commercial 
purposes, so that the subsidy will not in future be charged to the Post 
Office, although the steamers will be utilised for the carriage of mails. 
The amount of mail matter despatched by the Torres Straits route from 
the other colonies is very small, the cost to Victoria during 1894 being 
stated at £16. The net cost of the service to Queensland was £21,448, 
including a due proportion of the cost of the coastal branch services, 

Besides those mentioned, the other steamship companies trading with 
the Australasian colonies carry mails, notably the Messageries Maritimes 
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Company and the North German Lloyd’s, sailing from Sydney, and the 
Shaw, Saville, and Albion Company, sailing from Lyttelton, via Magellan 
Straits. The companies are paid by the colonies in proportion to the 
weight of mail matter carried, but the Messageries Maritimes Company 
and the North German Lloyd’s are in receipt of large subsidies from 
the French and German Governments respectively. 


The postage to the United Kingdom was reduced in January, 1891, 
from 6d. per } ounce via Italy and 4d. via the long sea route to the 
uniform rate of 24d. In 1891 the colonies were represented at the 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, and on July 4 
a convention was signed on their behalf, by which they joined the 
Union from the Ist October of that year. From that date the rate of 
postage to all British colonies and possessions and foreign countries 
included in the Union was reduced to 24d. As was to be expected, the 
immediate result of the alteration was a reduction in revenue, but it is 
confidently anticipated that so far as these colonies are concerned the 
time is not far distant when the revenue from this branch of postal 
service will reach its original volume. 


A common scale of postage on newspapers to the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries has been adopted by the Australasian colonies, 
the rate being ld. for the first 4 ounces, and 4d. for every additional 
2 ounces. The only variation is found in Western Australia, where 
the charge for extra weight is 1d. for every 4 ounces. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was introduced into these colonies almost at the 
time of the earliest railway construction. The first telegraph messages 
were sent in New South Wales in 1851. In Victoria the telegraph line 
from Melbourne to Williamstown was opened in 1854. The first line 
in South Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was opened in 
1856 ; and the first Tasmanian: line was completed in 1857. In New 
Zealand the first telegraph office was opened in 1862; and the line from 
Brisbane to Rockhampton, the first in Queensland, was opened in 1864. 
Telegraphic communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide in 1858. ‘The first telegraph in Western Australia was 
opened in 1869, and communication between that colony and all the 
others of the group was completed in 1877. 


All the colonies show very rapid progress in regard to telegraphic 
matters during the period from 1871 to 1881. In the case of Queens- 
land this increase was largely due to the construction of the line to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria ; and in the case of South Australia, to the con- 
struction of the lines to Port Darwin and to Eucla, on the boundary of 
Western Australia. The following table shows the length of telegraphic 
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lines in each colony at the last four census periods, as well as for the 
year 1894, as far as the returns are available :— 





























Colony. | ise1. is71. | 1ss1. 1891. 1894. 
New South Wales ...| 1,616 | *4,674 | 8,515 | 11,697 12,201 
Nata elecnacebesocead | meee *2,295 | 3,350 | 7,170 7,141 
Queensland ............ 169 2,525 | 6,280 9,996 9,986 
South Australia ...... 597 1,183 | 4,946 5,640 5,580 
Western Australia ...) ...... *750 1,585 2,921 4,403 
UASMARAIA eos oe a cee | cae *291 928 2,082 1,789 
New Zealand............]  ...... 2,015 3,824 5,349 5,823 

Australasia ...{ ...... 13,733 | 29,428 | 44,855 | 46,923 

* In 1873. 


The next table gives similar particulars, only the figures represen t 
miles of wire instead of miles of line :— 





























Colony. | 1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1894. 

New South Wales..... 1,981 | 5,579 | 14,278 | 24,780 | 28,085 
Victoria ees cece | eee 3,472 6,626 | 13,989 14,420 
Queensland ........ ... 169 2,614) 8,585 | 17,646 17,801 
South Australia ...... 915 1,718 7,228 | 12,707 13,171 
Western Australia ...) 2... .. *750 | 1,593 | 3,546 5,010 
Tasmania, cre.sseoeese |’ Pees 241 | 1,157 3,178 3,004 
New Zealand............]  ...... 3,287 | 9,653 | 13,235 14,647 

Australasia ......)0 0.0... 17,661 | 49,120 | 89,081 96,138 

* In 1873. 


In 1894 there were 576 miles of cable from New Zealand to Sydney 
and from Tasmania to Melbourne, in addition to the length shown 
above. The number of telegrams passing along the wires of each 
colony and the revenue received by the Telegraph Departments during 
the year 1894 were as appended. In the total for Australasia a correc- 
tion has been made for intercolonial telegrams recorded in both the 
despatching and the receiving colony :— 

















= Number of Revenue 
Colony. Telegrams. | received. 
New South: Wales’. -occsscs=-cerecere ese 2,464,074 | £146,669 
Mictoria 72-2c-c2.<secr0 ..| 2,549,935 93,655 
Qusendland Peres. ses 905,909 67,481 
South -Auwtralia 00sec ee *665,249 89,172 
Western Australia i... .0ccsss:sscscsceewe sees 446,780 25,936 
PLASNGANIS Fes eeceeer es ececanace souwesetnsteee cca 212,726 20,135 
New: ZeRIANd in. cc2, cosccw ewre ee } 2,116,404 88,459 
Aniabralanae ooo coce cccce sa cotabscet | 9,361,077 | £531,507 
Australasia (Intercolonial excess ex-/ 8,453,052 | ............ 
cluded.) 





* Including South Australian cablegrams only. 
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In the whole of Australasia there are 3,197 telegraph stations, of 
which 813 are in New South Wales, 793 in Victoria, 362 in Queensland, 
248 in South Australia, 73 in Western Australia, 217 in Tasmania, and 
691 in New Zealand. 

In no country in the world has the development of telegraphic com- 
munication been so rapid as in Australasia, and in none has it been 
taken advantage of by the public to anything like the same extent. 
Taking Australasia as a whole, there are only four countries in the world 
that possess a greater extent of telegraph lines, and only seven in which 
a larger number of messages are actually sent. In no other country, 
however, except the United Kingdom, does the number of messages bear 
anything approaching the same ratio to the population. The following 
table illustrates these remarks :— 
















Length Messages per 
Country. of Telegraph Messages. head of popu- 

Lines. lation. 

miles. No. No. 
United Kingdom ............ 35,286 71,589,064 18 
YANCO cc2)ececcues coasees si 59,693 35,490,000 09 
Belgtom' recesses = 3,914 5,277,683 | 0-9 
Netherlands* ..... A 3,440 4,391,065 0-9 
Germany .......... aoe 76,777 35,324,617 07 
Denmark ..... ae 2,909 1,765,244 0'8 
Sweden... 5,289 1,863,494 0-4 
Norway ... Bes 4,981 1,728,557 0-9 
ARUBSIA cocnccncesessse Po 78,367 68,027,398 07 
Austria-Hungary . | 42,469 16,506,881 0-4 
Switzerland.. ....... ob 4,515 3,700,339 13 
Italyscc7s.-.0s3c0s3 me 23,777 8,540,451 03 
Spain ..... Foe! 18,248 4,896,735 03 
Porttigal .......casacs:cseesese | 3,985 1,354,827 03 
United States.. oeies 189,936 66,591,858 10 
Canadaccsciecccesscceseccacccess 31,841 4,614,944 10 
Cape Colony .. * 6,442 1,538,725 0-9 
A UStrAIASIA ses -ceesescsicaseseres 46,923 8,453,052 2:0 














* Government lines only. 

From the above table it appears that in Australasia during the year 
two messages were sent over the telegraph for each inhabitant. In the 
United Kingdom the number was one and four-fifths to each inhabitant ; 
and in the United States of America about one message to every 
inhabitant. The return for the United States, however, includes only 
the lines of the Western Union Company, who own the principal part of 
the telegraph system of that country. In France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Norway about one message was sent for every person; in Germany, 
two messages for every three persons ; and in Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal about one message for every three persons. In 
Canada one message, and in the Cape Colony rather less than one 
message, was sent for every inhabitant during the year. 
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CaBLe SERVICEs. 


Australasia is in telegraphic communication with Europe and the 
rest of the world by means of three cables connecting with the various 
Asiatic continental lines. The first of these cables, which were all laid 
by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, Limited, was opened in 
October, 1872, joining Port Darwin to Banjowangie, in Java, whence 
communication is provided with Europe by way of Batavia, Singapore, 
Madras, and Bombay. Tn 1879 a duplicate cable was laid down, the 
colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania agreeing to pay the company a subsidy of £32,400 
per annum for a period of 20 years, the amount to be apportioned between 
the colonies on the basis of population. At Port Darwin the cables 
connect with an overland wire, which extends to Adelaide, a distance 
of 1,971 miles, and to construct which cost the South Australian Govern- 
ment about half a million sterling. The total length of line between 
Adelaide and London is 12,570 miles, of which 9,146 miles are sub- 
marine cable, and 3,424 miles overland wire. The third cable was 
laid in 1888 from Broome, in Roebuck Bay, Western Australia, to 
Banjowangie. The length of line by this route from Perth to London 
is 12,296 miles, 10,811 being cable and 1,485 land wire. The eastern 
colonies are connected with Broome by a line running from Adelaide, 
via Port Augusta, Eucla, and Albany, to Perth. 


The cable joining Tasmania to the continent of Australia was laid in 
1869, the length being about 170 miles. It starts from the township of 
Flinders, near Cape Schanck, in Victoria, and terminates at Low Head, 
at the mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania. This line is subsidised to the 
extent of £4,200 yearly by the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, the contributions 
being based on the population figures. New Zealand was joined to the 
continent by a cable laid in 1876, the length being about 1,191 miles. The 
line has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw 
of the monument of La Perouse. The New Zealand terminus of the 
cable is at Wakapuaka, near Nelson, on the Middle or South Island, 
whence another cable, 109 miles in length, is laid to Wanganui, in the 
North Island, with an alternate line from White’s Bay across Cook Strait 
to Wellington. For the first ten years after opening the New Zealand 
cable was subsidised by the Governments of New South Wales and New 
Zealand, their annual contributions being £2,500 and £7,500 respec- 
tively, but no subsidy has been payable since 1886. A cable connecting 
New Caledonia with Queensland at Bundaberg was opened in October, 
1893. It was constructed by a French company, and is guaranteed by 
the French Government to the extent of £8,000, and by the colonies of 
New South Wales and Queensland to the amount of £2,000 each annually 























CABLE RATES TO EUROPE. Ig! 
for a period of thirty years, in return for which these two Australian 
Governments are entitled to use the cable for the transmission of official 
messages up to the amount of the guarantee. 

During the year 1890 the colonies opened negotiations with the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Company for a reduction in the cable rates 
to Europe, which at that time were 9s. 4d. per word for ordinary 
messages and 2s. 8d. per word for press messages sent from New South 
Wales ; and at a conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities 
a proposal to reduce the tariff to 4s. per word for ordinary messages and 
1s. 10d. per word for press messages was agreed to, the colonies con- 
tributing to the subsidy undertaking to make good half the loss which 
the company would sustain by this reduction in the schedule of charges, 
and New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand at the same time agreeing to pay to South Australia a 
proportion of the loss to the revenue of that colony which the lower 
charges would cause in the working of the overland wires. The 
amended tariff came into force in May, 1891, and the amount to be 
guaranteed to the company for the portion of the year during which 
the contract was in existence was £158,491. The sum earned by the 
company for the same period was £120,141, so that the deficiency on the 
eight months’ business was £38,350, one-half of which was made good 
by the contributing colonies according to population. But this sum, 
combined with the amount of the subsidy, was more than the colonies 
were prepared to bear, and on the Ist January, 1893, the rates were 
again slightly raised, and stand now at 4s. 9d. per word from Sydney 
to London for ordinary messages. Even at these charges there was a 
slight loss to be borne, but this gradually diminished until for the year 
ending April, 1895, there was nothing to pay under the guarantee. 
During 1893 the cable rates to New Zealand were reduced from 6s. to 
2s. 6d. for 10 words, ordinary messages, the company undertaking to 
bear one-third of the loss in revenue, New Zealand one-third, and the 
other colonies, with the exception of Queensland, one-third. 

The following table shows the amount paid by each colony towards 
cable subsidies and guarantees during the year ended April, 1895. 
The proportions are based on the census populations :-— 





Port Darwin— . South New 
Colony. Banjowangie | ert Australian Zealand Total. 
Subsidy. Je Guarantee. Guarantee. 








£8. d. £08.00. 
2,480 210 17,659 6 1 




















New South Wales ...... 1,704 14 8 373 11 9 

Victoria ....... : 1,717 0 8 376 5 8| 2,44713 7 17,786 13 10 
Queensland’. oc ccccccagel| eccassetsecss) il] siteiencerateis el|) | cnesinlasieelsiel ||! cosisielaciemen. |! lelsinnawiesine 
South Australia... 482 9 1 10514 7 687 15 0 4,997 14 2 
Western Austraiia. 7419 1 168 6| 10617 0 776 810 
Tasmania ......... 22016 6 | 48 710 314 15 11 2,287 10 9 
New) Zealand, ones ecco ieeeminnoe sean || edetewesetrionts 0 | 4,989 15 6,194 7 4 

















Australasia .... 4,200 0 0| 1,125 0 0] 10,977 0 0 48,702 0 0 
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The desirability of constructing a Pacific cable, which shall touch 
only British territory on its way from Australia to America, is 
acknowledged by the Governments of all the Australasian colonies as 
well as by those of the United Kingdom and Canada, and it is proposed 
to appoint a Commission, to consist of two representatives of Great 
Britain, two of Canada, and two of Australasia, to decide upon the 
best route to be taken, the probable cost of construction of the line, and 
the basis upon which the three countries shall contribute. In response 
to a call for tenders by the Colonial Conference, which sat in Ottawa 
in 1894, a company offered to lay the cable and maintain it for the 
space of three years for the sum of 1} millions sterling. The completion 
of such a work would have the effect of largely reducing the cable rates 
to America and Europe, besides being of immense service in the event 
of an outbreak of war. 


TELEPHONES, 


In connection with the telegraph departments of the various colonies, 
telephone exchanges have during recent years been established in the 
capitals and other important centres of population. The returns relating 
to telephones are, however, difficult to separate from those relating to 
telegraphs, particularly with regard to the distinct wires in use. Infor- 
mation regarding telephones in the different colonies during 1894, as far 
as can be ascertained, will be found in the following table :— 























Colony. Exchanges. | Telephones, melophne ee Revenue. 
i] 
| No. No. miles. £ 

New South Wales 18 | ByS82) eee * 20,298 
Wactoria. is. ccs.ss5.: | 13 2,398 9,679 | 36,677 
Queensland......... | wi | om | a. * | 4,679 
South Australia... 8 845 2,244 | 13,617 
Western Australia 2 SIO | veseece * 2,532 
TasMAnia,. 5..c. 35 | 3 607 438 | 3,104 
New Zealand ...... 24 | 4,479 : 4,471 | 21,553 
Australasia ...... 84 | WIT | ee | 102,460 





* Not furnished. 
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The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments of the colonies during 1894 :— 



































| Revenue. 
Colony. le SSS = Expenditure. 
| Posts. Telegraphs. | Telephones. Total. 
| 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales.. = 593,922 | 146,669 20,298 760,889 884,856 
v ICLOVIBS caiceeeecses coeee 395,000 93,655 36,677 525,332 575,865 
Queensland ..... 143,455 67,481 4,679 215,615 296,251 
South Australia ........, 118,702 89,172 13,617 221,491 189,106 
Western Australia. . 32,599 25,936 2,533 61,068 77,459 
Tasmania........... 48,381 20,135 3,104 71,620 79,360 
New Zealand 247,438 88,459 21,553 357,450 299,971 
Australasia............ 1,579,497 | 531,507 102,461 | 2,213,465 | 2,402,868 





The revenue set down for Victoria is but an approximation, as the 
receipts for postage are merged with those for stamp duty under the 
In other colonies postage stamps are also used 
for the purpose of stamping acknowledgments for the receipt of money. 
During 1894 the New South Wales Post Office made an allowance of 
£24, 000 on this account, and this sum is not included in the revenue 
of that colony as given above. 


general heading of fees. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. 


LMOST all the principal metals of economic value are found in 
Australasia, and many are common to several colonies. In 
dealing with the occurrence and value of mineral deposits, the classifica- 
tion into noble metals, metallic minerals, carbon minerals,-soluble and 
insoluble salts, and diamonds and other gem stones has been adopted. 


Nosie METALs. 


Gold, the most valuable of noble metals, is found throughout 
Australasia, and the present prosperity of the colonies is largely due 
to discoveries of this metal, the development of other industries being, 
in a country of varied resources, a natural sequence to the acquisition 
of mineral treasure. 

Settlement in Australia was still young when many-tongued rumour 
spoke of the existence of gold, but it was not until the 16th February, 
1823, that the Government was officially apprised of a discovery 
destined to be the precursor of a prosperity seldom surpassed in the 
history of nations. On the date mentioned Mr. Assistant-Surveyor 
M‘Brien reported that at a spot on the Fish River, about 15 miles 
east of Bathurst, he had discovered gold. Mention is made in the 
early records of New South Wales of several other finds, but it 
remained for Count Strzlecki and the Rev. W. B. Clarke to demonstrate 
the existence of the precious metal in payable quantities, and to 
assert their belief in its abundance, an opinion strongly supported in 
England by several eminent authorities, and substantiated by Har- 
graves’ discovery in the year 1851. The gold-fields of Lewis Ponds and 
Summer Hill Creek had hardly been opened up when on the day that 
witnessed the severance of the Port Phillip district from the mother colony 
of New South Wales, Mr. J. M. Esmond discovered gold in Victoria. 
Shortly afterwards a rush set in for Ballarat, and the gold fever took 
possession of Australia. The following year (1852) saw gold found in 
South Australia and Tasmania; the rush to Canoona, in what is now 
Queensland, took place in 1858; and gold was also discovered in New 
Zealand in the same year, though it was not until 1861 that a large 
population was, by the prospect of rapidly obtaining wealth, attracted to 
the last-mentioned colony. 

In Western Australia gold was first found in 1868, although it was 
not until 1887 that any diggings of importance were discovered. These 
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were situated at Yilgarn, about 200 miles east of Perth, and at Southern 
Cross, a little farther south. In 1892 a sensational discovery of gold 
was made at Coolgardie, 115 miles east of Southern Cross ; and in 1893 
another gold-field was found in the Dundas Hills, 130 miles south of 
Coolgardie, on the track to Esperance Bay. During the past three 
years these fields have attracted a large number of miners from the 
eastern colonies, and the rush to Coolgardie at one time almost resembled 
the rushes of the early gold-digging days. Until quite recently Western 
Australia was considered to be destitute of mineral deposits of any yalue, 
but now it is known that a rich belt of mineral country extends from 
north to south. 

The following table gives the value of gold raised from the commence- 
ment of mining in the various colonies to the close of the year 1894, 
with the proportion due to each province :— 





Production of Gold. 





Colony 
Proportion raised in 


Value. each Colony. 





£ | per cent. 
New South Wales 41,010,669 | lll 

Victoria ...| 237,784,090 
Queensland ABC 34,744,231 
South Australia aac 1,694,086 
Western Australia .... nes 2,155,485 
Tasmania wesasses 2,933,617 
New Zealand 50,188,838 








Australasia 370,511,016 | 








It will be readily understood from the foregoing figures how Victoria, 
although in area the smallest of the group, with the exception of 
Tasmania, achieved the foremost position amongst the colonies, and 
retained that place so long as the powerful attraction of gold continued. 
But although the discovery of such extraordinary deposits as those of 
Mount Morgan, in Queensland, may astonish the world and give 
princely dividends to shareholders, the thirst for gold—so powerful in 
the past—cannot now entice any considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion from other pursuits, and this notwithstanding that only a small 
portion of the auriferous area of the continent has been explored, and 
a still smaller portion fully developed. 

The production of gold, which had been declining steadily for many 
years, reached the lowest point in 1886. Since then there has been a 
marked revival, owing chiefly to the increased production of Queens- 
land. It will be seen from the following figures, showing the quantity 
and value of gold obtained during the year 1894, that the annual 
production of Queensland is now almost equal in value to that of 
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Victoria. The returns from South Australia include 31,544 oz., the 
production of the Northern Territory :— 





















Weight of Gold. Value of Gold. 
Colony. Proportion 
Alluvial. Quartz | Total. Total. raised in 
each Colony. 




















0z. 0z. 02. £ per cent, 
New South Wales ......... 93,742 | 231,045 | 324,787 | 1,156,717 14-0 
SVACtOFION ccrocs ste .ss0s -.| 254,309 | 419,371 | 673,680 | 2,694,722 32°6 









































Queensland ...... An 25,938 | 653,573 | 679,511 | 2,378,289 28°8 
South. Australia.............]  ....ccec. Ee = 40,448 142,793 ET. 
‘Western: Australia;......0.)° ssccocsce, | cccessece 207,131 787,099 9°5 
TasManisy...ccsscee - 7,663 50,396 58,059 225,485 237. 
New Zealand ............... 40,172 | 181,443} 221,615 | 887,839 10°7 

Australasia ......... laverceveccs ll Oaeeetr exe | 2,205,231 | 8,272,944 100°0 












Tn 1895, as will be seen below, the production of gold in Australasia 
was 2,353,811 oz., or an increase of 148,580 oz. on the quantity raised 
in the previous year. It must be pointed out, however, that in 1895 
Victoria abandoned the method of relying solely on the returns of the 
Mining Registrars for the weight of gold produced during the year, 
and adopted as a basis for forming an estimate these returns taken in 
conjunction with the transactions of the Melbourne Mint. This difference 
in the system of estimation is accountable for 46,890 oz. of the 66,356 oz. 
by which the production of that colony in 1895 exceeded the output in 
1894. It is possible that the figures for some of the preceding years 
will be afterwards adjusted to the new basis, and at present they must 
be taken with this qualification :— 






































Increase Decrease 
Colony. Weight. on previous | from previous 
year. year. 
oz. 0Z. OZ. 

New South Wales 360,165 35,378 
Victoria. .occc.sces.0. Aas 740,036 66,356 
Queensland ........... PO 6~'(! SES eae ee 
South Australia....... me 47,343 6,895 
Western Australia sat 231,513 24,382 
TASMANIA.......0000c0000 eee GLOBE: | oo wccccesses 
New Zealand .................. 293,491 f 71,876 

Australasia ............ 2,353,811 | 148,580 | ........... 








The average value of gold won by each miner is given below, but as 
the conditions under which mining is carried on are by no means the 
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same in every colony, the figures, which vary considerably, may be some- 
what misleading. In those provinces where a revival of mining has 
lately been experienced it is natural to expect a fall in the average yield 
per miner, for mining as now carried out is not an industry from which 
immediate returns can be expected. It is probable that the number of 
gold-miners in New South Wales is largely overstated, otherwise the 
industry must be carried on-at a great loss. Most likely many of the 
men employ themselves in mining for only a portion of their time, 
and devote the rest to more remunerative pursuits. But when full 
allowance is made on this score it will be evident that in some colonies 
at least the search for gold is not a profitable occupation. The following 
table shows the number of miners at work in 1894, with the quantity 
and value of gold won per man, in those colonies for which such 
information is available :— 























‘ Average production of Gold. 
Colony. Eaployed. 
Quantity. | Value. 

No. oz. fied: 
New South Wales............ 17,207 18°88 67 4 6 
Victoria .......0+...- = 27,889 23°32 93 5 7 
Queensland or 11,428 59°46 208 2 3 
Tasmania.......... 1,291 44°97 17413 2 
New Zealand 11,412 19°42 77 16 U 





Attempts have been made to ascertain the average yield from quartz, 
but the number of tests made and the quantity of stone treated are 
inconsiderable ; furthermore, it has not been found possible to obtain 
returns from all the principal mining centres. The results obtained for 
the seven years ended 1894 were as given below. The high average yield 
for Queensland is due to the Mount Morgan mines, which for some 
years yielded one-third of the total gold production of that colony. 
The average yield of New Zealand crushings for the year 1894 is given 
as 1 oz. 1 dwt. 5 gr :— 








Year. i Baad | Victoria. Queensland. Tasmania. 
oz. dwt. gr.| oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. 
1888 1 10) 8) 0) 9 AS | Taal a 5 42 
1889 HL 0) 25), 0 (97 49" 1 207-20), 0-17, 46 
1890 015 8| 0 9 @4|) 1 7 15) 0 36 12 
1891 0 18 33; 0 9 4/ 1 8 21) 1 O 23 
1892 ; 0 19 19) 0 9 23]; 1 6 20) O 14 19 
1893 016 11/ 0 9 6/1 6 8] 0 13 22 
1894 Oy 4 383) 10" 38, 48) 1 4 5: 2 1 0 
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It is not pretended that these figures have any great statistical 
value, but nevertheless they may be accepted as giving an approxi- 
mate idea of the average yield of quartz-reefs. Alluvial deposits are 
generally richer than those in reefs; but the precious metal is so 
unevenly distributed that any attempt to obtain a reliable average would 
be futile. 

The greatest development of quartz-reefing is found in Victoria, some 
of the mines being of a great depth. The twelve deepest mines at the 
close of 1894 were as follow :— 









feet 
Lansell’s:180) Mines Bendigossc.c.ccss0s.<ssseceresseessecoce sos tes 3,122 
New Chum Consolidated Company, Bendigo ..... ......... 2,905 
New Chum and Victoria Company, Bendigo.................. 2,800 
Lazarus Company, Bendigo ...........:.cssccsessscesessecencece 2,777 
New Chum Railway Company, Bendigo . 2,662 
Shenandoah Company, Bendigo ............... 2,639 
Carlisle Company, Bendigo ........... 0... ... 2,602 
Victoria and Pandora Company, Bendigo .... 2,500 
New Chum United Company, Bendigo ............ 2,489 
Great Extended Hustler’s Company, Bendigo ... see 2,420 
Garibaldi Company, Bendigo ............ce0ccccee00 rae eS 
MagdalaiCompany, Stawell’ <.:.1.-.s0secesssesssrcocctczsctnssoees 2,409 


The value of machinery on the gold-fields of those colonies from which 
returns were obtainable is appended. For Queensland, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand the figures refer to the year 1894 ; for Victoria the latest 
information available is for 1892; while the New South Wales figures 
are for 1895 :— 













Colony. Value. 
£ 
New South} Wialesttsastaee cece con er eee 640,697 
ViCtOrias-cs.sccscesscs ae 1,772,524 
Queensland a wees es 1,090,700 
Tasmania ........ aoe ar 396,085 
New Zealand 395,985 





A notice of gold-mining would be incomplete without some reference 
to the remarkably large finds made at various times. Information on 
this point is meagre and not altogether reliable, as doubtless many 
nuggets were unearthed of which particulars were never published. 
Victoria’s record is the best, and includes the following nuggets :— 

lb. oz. dwt. 
‘‘The Welcome Stranger,” found 9th February, 1869............ 190 0 0 
“*The Welcome,” found 9th June, 1858 ..... ..... 0.4... 184 9 16 
One found at Canadian Gully, 3lst January, 1853 134 11 0 
And others of the following weights :—98 Ib. 1 oz. 17 dwt., 93 Ib. 1 oz. 
11 dwt., 84 Ib. 3 oz. 15 dwt., 69 Ib. 6 oz. 52 Ib. 1 oz. 30 Ib. 11 oz. 
8 dwt., and 30 Ib. 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
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New South Wales can boast of having produced some splendid 
specimens. In 1851 a mass of gold was found on the Turon, weighing 
106 lb.; another, from Burrandong, near Orange, produced when melted 
at the Sydney Mint 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold ; and a third, the 
«‘ Brennan,” was sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. During 1880-82 
several nuggets were discovered at Temora, weighing from 59 oz. to 
1,393 oz. ; and others, of 357 oz., 347 oz. (the “ Jubilee”), 200 0z., 47 0z., 
and 32 oz. respectively, were found during the year 1887 in various 
parts of the colony. Veins of gold of extraordinary richness have 
been worked in New South Wales. In January, 1873, at Beyers and 
Holterman’s claim, at Hill End, 1-02 ewt. of gold was obtained from 10 
tons of quartz, and a mass of ore, weighing 630 lb. and estimated to 
contain £2,000 worth of gold, was exhibited. The Mint returns for this 
mine during the year 1873 were 16,279°63 oz., valued at £63,234 12s., 
obtained from 415 tons of stone. From Krohman’s claim, at Hill End, 
gold to the value of £93,616 11s. 9d. was obtained during the same year. 
The foregoing figures, however, are insignificant when compared with 
the enormous yield of the Mount Morgan Mine, in Queensland, which, 
in the middle of 1894, had paid in dividends £3,500,000. This mine, 
which may be designated one of the wonders of the world, is a huge 
mound of ore, highly ferruginous, and contains gold to the extent of 
several ounces to the ton, the peculiar formation, in the opinion of 
the Government Geologist of Queensland, being due to the action of 
thermal springs. 

For the ten years ended 1893, the world’s production of gold is 
estimated by the Director of the United States Mint as follows :— 





Year. Value. Value. 





£ £ 

1884 20,340,000 | 1889 24,699,000 
1885 21,680,000 | 1890 23,780,000 
1886 20,120,000 | 1891 26,130,000 
1887 20,155,000 1892 29,260,000 
1888 22,139,000 1893 | 31,110,000 


\ 











Owing chiefly to the increased production of the South African gold 
mines, the total value of gold produced in 1894 will probably be found 
to have reached £38,000,000. Of this amount the Australasian colonies 
produced about 21-6 per cent. 

Platinum and iridosmine, though not specially sought for by miners, 
have been found in New South Wales and New Zealand, but few 
efforts have been made to ascertain whether either mineral can be 
extracted with satisfactory commercial results. The same remarks 
apply to the noble metal tellwriwm, which is found in New Zealand, 
associated with gold and silver (petzite) and with silver only (hessite). 
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Silver has been discovered in all the colonies, either alone or in the 
form of sulphides, antimonial and arsenical ores, chloride, bromide, 
iodide, and chloro-bromide of silver, and argentiferous lead ores, the 
largest deposits of the metal being found in the last-mentioned form. 

The leading silver mines are in New South Wales, the returns from 
the other colonies being comparatively insignificant. Up to the year 
1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South Wales was very small, 
but in that and the following years extensive discoveries of the metal, 
associated principally with lead and copper ore, were made in various 
parts of the colony, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, 
and later on at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at Silverton and 
Broken Hill on the Barrier Ranges in the Western district. The Sunny 
Corner Silver mines in 1886 paid handsome dividends, and produced 
£160,000 worth of silver, but since that period the yield has largely 
fallen off. 

The fields of the Western district of New South Wales have proved 
to be of immense value. The yield of silver in the Broken Hill and 
Silverton districts during 1894 was £2,249,128 ; while the machinery 
employed was valued at £762,516. The aggregate output of the mines 
in the Barrier country to the end of the year named was valued at 
£17,790,587. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 
by Charles Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps Run, extends 
over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed into one of the 
principal mining centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river 
Darling, and close to the boundary between New South Wales and 
South Australia. In the Barrier Range district the lodes occur in 
Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists, intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of which 
are gold bearing. The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. 
It varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for 
several miles, the country having been taken up all along the line of 
the lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, held by mining companies 
and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have erected on their lease a complete smelting plant on the latest 
and most approved principles, and have enlisted the services of compe- 
tent managers whose experience has been gained in the celebrated 
‘silver-mining centres of the United States. From the commencement 
of mining operations in 1885 to the beginning of December, 1894, the 
company treated 2,144,026 tons of silver and silver-lead ores, producing 
65,382,472 oz. of silver, and 258,538 tons of lead, valued in the London 
market at £13,087,041. They have paid dividends to the amount of 
£5,224,000, and bonuses amounting to £616,000, besides the nominal 
value of shares from the several “‘ Blocks” sold to other companies, 
amounting to about £1,744,000, or a total return from the mine of 
£7,584,000. The sum spent in the erection and construction of plant 
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from the opening of the property is £642,096. The number of men 
employed during 1894 was 3,352, of whom 998 were working under- 
ground and 456 on the surface ; 647 were engaged in quarrying, etc., 
and 738 in smelting ; while 511 were employed in miscellaneous occupa- 
tions. The net profit for the year 1894 was £740,595. The nominal 
value of this mine had declined to £2,508,000 in February, 1896, as 







against £6,500,000 at the end of 1890. 
The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported to the 
end of 1895 from New South Wales is shown in the following table :— 










































































| 
Silver. | Silver-Lead. | 
Year. | Quantity. ; 7 el 
antity. Value. | ~ a Value. 
Quantity alue, | So Metal. alue. 
Up to oz. £ tons cwt.| tons cwt. £ £ 
1882 765,397 | 187,429 203 12 | 5,385 192,814 
1883 77,066 | 16,488 | 105 17 1,625 18,113 
1884 93,660 | 19,780 4,668 1 123,174 142,954 
1885 | 794,174 | 159,187 2,095 16 | 107,626 266,813 
1886 | 1,015,434 197,544 I ccdesenes 294,485 492,029 
1887 | 177,308 32,458 TSO) 7S ||| vececenece 541,952 574,410 
1888 | 375,064 66,668 11,739 7 | 18,102 5 | 1,075,737 | 1,142,405 
1889 | 416,895 72,001 46,965 9 | 34,579 17 | 1,899,197 | 1,971,198 
1890 496,552 95,410 | 89,719 15 | 41,319 18 | 2,667,144 2,762,554 
1891 729,590 134,850 | 92,383 11 | 55,396 3 | 3,484,739 | 3,619,589 
1892 350,661 56,884 | 87,504 15 | 45,850 4] 2,420,952 | 2,477,836 
1893 531,972 78,131 | 155,859 11 58,401 3 | 2,953,589 | 3,031,720 
1894 846,822 94,150 | 137,813 8 | 42,513 2 | 2,195,339 | 2,289,489 
1895 550, 142 81,858 | 190,192 19 | 29,687 0 | 1,560,813 | 1,642,671 
Total) 7,220,737 | 1,292,838 | 836,583 16 | 326,040 0 | 19,331,757 | 20,624,595 
This amount was approximately made up of 99,641,700 ounces of 
silver, valued at £16,185,480, and of 357,400 tons of lead, valued at 
£4,439,115. It will be seen that the production of silver in New South 


Wales rapidly increased until 1891, when it exceeded in value the largest 
annual production of gold, even in the palmiest days of the diggings. 
Since that year, however, labour disputes and a heavy fall in the price 
of the metal have considerably reduced the value of the output. The 
number of miners engaged in silver and lead mines in 1894 was 4,208, 
and the average value of mineral won by each miner engaged amounted 
to £544 1s. 7d., as compared with £643 16s. 3d. in 1893, £420 15s. 2d. 
in 1892, and £473 9s. 2d. in 1891. 

Although indications of silver abound in all the other colonies, no 
fields of great importance have yet been discovered. The value of the 
yield of Australasia to the end of 1894, exclusive of that of New South 
Wales, was only £2,303,103. 
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The leading silver-mines of Queensland are south-west of Cairns, in 
the Herberton district, and it is from these fields that the largest pro- 
portion of the total production of that colony was raised. 

In New Zealand silver is found in various localities, principally on 
the Te Aroha, Thames, and Coromandel fields, but the metal is generally 
sought in conjunction with gold-mining. The production of the colony 
during the year 1894 was 54,177 ounces, valued at £6,697. 

The silver-mining industry in Tasmania is steadily developing, princi- 
pally in the Mount Zeehan and Dundas districts, from which almost the 
whole quantity produced in the colony is obtained. In the first-named 
district argentiferous lead ore has been found over 30 square miles of 
country, and the Mount Dundas field, almost adjoining, extends north 
as far as the Pieman River. 

There are no silver-mines in Victoria or Western Australia, the small 
amount of silver produced by the former colony being found associated 
with gold. The quantity of silver extracted from gold during 1894 at 
the Melbourne Branch of the Royal Mint was 50,909 ounces. 

The production of silver in South Australia is very limited, and it is 
remarkable that the argentiferous lead-ore fields of Broken Hill and 
Silverton, which are almost on the border of the two colonies, are 
exclusively confined within the boundaries of New South Wales. 

Up to the end of 1894 New South Wales had produced over 89 per 
cent. of the total value of silver raised in Australasia ; Victoria 
came second, with 3°8 per cent.; and the remaining small proportion 
was distributed over the other colonies, Tasmania claiming the largest 
share. The total production of silver in Australasia in 1894, and up to 
the end of that year, was as follows :— 





During 1894. | To end of year 1894, 





Colony. Proportion | Proportion 


Value. _ raised in each} |raised in each 
| Colony. Colony. 





per cent. £ | per cent. 
New South Wales ... 9 18,981,924 | 89:2 
Victoria 5: 6 813,223 | 
Queensland : | 599,511 
South Australia | 101,727 | 
Western Australia ... Rin eal 250 
Tasmania | 293,043 11-2 628,808 | 
New Zealand 6,697 | 0-3 160,584 
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| 2,617,559 100°0 | 21,286,027 





While the quantity of silver produced has increased largely during 
the last few years, the value of the production shows a decrease, owing 
to the continued fall in the price of the metal. 
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The world’s production of silver during the ten years ending with 
1893 has been estimated by the Director of the United States Mint to 
be as follows :— 





Year. | Ounces. | Year. | Ounces. 





| 
1884 81,597,000 1889 120,214,000 
1885 | 91,652,000 || ‘1890 126,095,000 
1886 93,276,000 || 1891 137,171,000 
1887 96,124,000 || 1892 152,940,000 
1888 | 108,827,000 | 1893 162,162,000 





The annual output of the colony of New South Wales alone is 
therefore about one-tenth of the total production of silver. 


Meraritic MINERALS. 


Lead is found in each of the Australasian colonies, but is worked only 
when associated with silver. In Western Australia the lead occurs in 
the form of sulphides and carbonates of great richness, but the quantity 
of silver mixed with it is very small. The lodes are most frequently of 
great size, containing huge masses of galena, and contain so little gangue 
that the ore can be very easily dressed to 83 or 84 per cent. The 
Government having offered £10,000 for the first 10,000 tons of lead 
smelted in the colony, works were erected for this purpose, but the 
operations of the company were not successful, and the works were 
closed. Since 1845 Western Australia has exported 34,155 tons of lead 
ore, valued at about £169,400. The chief mining centres for this 
mineral are in the Northampton district, between Geraldton and 
Murchison. 

Mercury, in the form of sulphides or cinnabar, is found in New South 
Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. Few attempts, however, have 
been made to ascertain whether the deposits are of sufficient value to 
warrant the expenditure of capital in this direction. 

Copper is known to exist in all the colonies, but it has been mined 
for most extensively in South Australia, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land. The discovery of copper had a marked effect upon the fortunes 
of South Australia at a time when the young and struggling colony was 
surrounded by difticulties. The Kapunda mine, opened up in 1842, was 
the oldest copper-mine in South Australia. It is estimated that at one 
time 2,000 tons were produced annually, but the mine was closed in 
1879. In 1845 the celebrated Burra Burra mine was discovered. This 
mine proved to be very rich, and paid nearly £800,000 in dividends to 
the original owners. Fora number of years, however, the mine has been 
suffered to remain unworked, partly in consequence of the low price of 
copper, but principally because the deposits originally worked were 
found to be depleted. For many years the average yield was from 
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10,000 to 13,000 tons of ore, yielding from 22 to 23 per cent. of copper. 
During the twenty-nine and a half years over which the mine was worked 
the output of ore amounted to 234,648 tons, equal to 51,622 tons of 
copper, valued at £4,749,224. The Wallaroo and Moonta mines were 
discovered in 1860 and 1861. The latter at one time employed upwards 
of 1,600 hands, and in 1891 fully 1,100 men; but shortly after that 
date the industrial operations were disturbed by labour and other 
difficulties, which were only terminated during the opening month of 
1892. In December, 1894, there were 1,904 men employed in the 
various mines near Wallaroo and Moonta. The output during that 
year was as follows :—Moonta, 13,989 tons of copper ore, yielding 2,931 
tons of fine copper ; and Wallaroo, 12,457 tons of copper ore, yielding 
1,773 tons of fine copper. 

The principal mines in New South Wales are those of Cobar and 
Nymagee, situated in the centre of the colony, and within 80 miles of 
each other. The former at one time employed over 500 men and boys ; 
the deepest shaft is 566 feet, and the width of the lode from 2 to 50 feet. 
From the date of the commencement of operations in 1876 to 1892 
the company treated 213,182 tons of ore, giving a return equal to 23,611 
tons of refined metal—an average production of 11-07 per cent. of copper 
per ton of ore; while the sum of £154,000 was paid in dividends to the 
shareholders. After lying idle for some time, the mine is now being 
worked on tribute, the production in 1894 being 13,460 tons of ore, 
equivalent to 665 tons of copper. The number of men employed is 
250. Nymagee employed during 1894 a complement of 120 persons. 
The ores of this mine contain.an average proportion of copper equal to 
11-42 per cent. Its yield in 1891 was 9,355 tons of sulphide ore, 
which when melted produced 901 tons of copper, valued at £45,050. 
The production for 1892 was returned as 6,238 tons of ore, valued at 
£31,360. The mine was closed during 1893, but was reopened in 
1894, and produced 1,688 tons of ore, yielding 149 tons of copper. 
The refined Nymagee copper is superior to that of Cobar, and com- 
mands a higher price in the market. A depth of 734 feet has been 
reached in sinking through the lode, which varies from 8 to 20 feet. 
The New Mount Hope and the Great Central copper-mines are also 
said to be rich in payable ores. The first-mentioned employed 36 men 
in 1894, and produced copper to the value of £4,054. The South 
Mount Hope Mine produced copper valued at £4,000. The Burraga 
Mine during 1889 yielded 476 tons of copper, valued at £36,625; and 
during 1890, 420 tons, worth £24,150. Owing to the low price of 
copper this mine was closed during 1891, although the furnaces were kept 
at work upon 2,000 tons of ore at grass. The deepest shaft is 300 feet, 
and ‘the lode is said to be 15 feet wide. The output for 1892 was only 
800 tons of ore. The mine lay idle until November, 1893, when work 
was again commenced with 150 men, and copper of the value of £1,800 
produced to the end of the year. In 1894, 622 tons of copper were 
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produced, valued at £24,880. The production of other copper-mines in 
New South Wales was small ; but it. may be: mentioned here that the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company saved: 714 tons of copper in their 
smelting operations. 

Cupriferous deposits abound in Queensland, and at one time there 
was considerable speculation in copper-mining stock of that colony. 
Peak Downs and Mount Perry acquired great celebrity in the Australian 
mining market, but afterwards suffered reactionary depression, and were 
ultimately abandoned—the result, in a large measure, of over-speculation. 
In Northern Queensland copper is found throughout the Cloncurry 
district, in the upper basin of the Star River, and the Herberton district. 
The returns from the copper-fields in the colony are at present small, owing 
to the lack of suitable fuel for smelting purposes, which renders the 
economic treatment of the ore difficult; and the development of the 
mines is greatly retarded by the want of easy and cheaper communi- 
cation with the coast ; but it is expected that these disabilities will be 
overcome at no distant date, and a revival of the industry is hoped for, 
ag some of the abandoned fields contain very extensive deposits of copper- 
ore. The total production of copper in Queensland during 1894 was 
valued at £9,582. 

In Western Australia copper deposits have been worked for some 
years. Very rich lodes of the metal have been found in the North- 
ampton, Murchison, and Champion Bay districts, and also in the 
country to the south of these districts on the Irwin River. The copper 
industry, however, is at a standstill at present, on account of the low 
price of the metal and the heavy expense of cartage, but it is anticipated 
that the cost of carriage will be reduced, and then several of the mines 
may be worked at a profit. The total export of copper ore from 1545 
to the close of 1894 was 9,138 tons, valued at £153,764. 

Copper-mining has not attained any great proportions in Victoria, 
although deposits have been found in several parts of the colony, par- 
ticularly in the Beechworth district, where they have been traced over 
an area of some 50 square miles. The production during 1894 was 485 
tons of ore, valued at £14,762, and to the end of 1894, 17,438 tons, 
valued at £206,185. The copper deposits of New Zealand and Tasmania 
have been worked to a small extent only. 

Copper is sometimes found in the Australasian mines in a virgin 
state, and beautiful specimens of the pure metal have been exhibited at 
different times, but it occurs generally in the form of oxidised copper ores, 
carbonates, sulphates, phosphates, and silicates of copper. The museums 
of South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales contain striking 
samples of azurite and malachite, magnificent blocks of which have 
been shown from time to time at, exhibitions, not only in the colonies, 
but also in Europe and America. Copper sulphides and arsenides: of 
copper are generally found in deep sinkings. The metal has also been 
found associated with tin in the form of stannine. 
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The number of men employed in copper-mining in New South Wales 
during 1891 was 481; during 1892, 500 ; during 1893, 283 ; and during 
1894, 645 ; whilst only a few hands were employed in the other colonies 
except South Australia, where the number must have amounted to fully 
2,000 in 1894. 

The total value of copper produced in Australasia during and up to the 
end of 1894, and the proportion furnished by each colony, are given 
below. ‘The value of copper produced in New South Wales during 
1895 was £136,969 :— 
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| During 1894. | To end of year 1894. 
Colony. 
Proportion | Proportion 
Value. raised in Value. raised in 

each Colony. | each Colony. 

| £ per cent. £ per cent. 
New South Wales ............ 63,617 20°9 3,733,386 139 
RVACLONIA Sen eer are weal 14,762 | 49 206,185 | 0's 
Queensland ......... 9,582 32 1,973,977 73 
South Australia... ... 210,602 | 69°4 20,587,669 | 76°7 
WiresterntAustraliasccc. <0 .|)ee co een |e ee 153,764 06 
Tasmania” .......... 5,000 16 156,890 06 
New; Zealandyn s.r |e el] | eee 17,866 Ol 
Australasia ..............| 303,563 100°0 26,829,737 100°0 








In June, 1872, copper realised as much as £112 per ton, whilst in 
December, 1886, the lowest price on record until that time was touched, 
and only £44 could be obtained for South Australian copper. At the 
end of 1887 the price had risen to £70 per ton, and in September, 1888, 
to £93. In January, 1893, the quotation had fallen to £46 per ton, and 
in June and July, 1894, to £41 10s. In December, 1894, prices had 
recovered a little, and the metal was quoted at £43 10s. 

Tin was known to exist in Australasia almost from the first years of 
colonisation, the earliest mention of the mineral appearing in a report 
of a discovery by Surgeon Bass on the north coast of Tasmania. In 
the form of cassiterite (oxide of tin) it occurs in all the colonies, but 
the richest deposits have been found in Tasmania—the Mount Bischoff 
being the most celebrated tin-mine in Australasia. The wealth of 
Queensland and the Northern Territory of South Australia in this 
mineral, according to the reports of Mr. Jack, the Government Geo- 
logist of the former colony, and the late Rev. Tenison Woods, appears 
to be very great. 

In New South Wales tin occurs principally in the granite and 
basaltic country in the extreme north of the colony, near Tenterfield 
and Vegetable Creek (now called Emmaville), Tingha, and in other 
districts of New England. It has also been discovered in the Barrier 
Ranges, at Poolamacca; near Bombala in the Monaro district, and in 
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the Valley of the Lachlan, but none of these deposits have as yet been 
utilised to any extent. The deposits occur in the shape of stream and 
lode tin, and are worked by European and Chinese miners. Although 
the mineral was discovered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 
the year 1853, the opening of the tin-fields of New South Wales only 
took place in the year 1872, but since that date the output from the 
mines has been considerable. The chief tin-mining centres are at Emma- 
ville and Tingha, in the northern portion of the colony. Until lately the 
production of these fields has been from alluvial deposits, which are 
now said to be practically exhausted. 

In Tasmania, as in New South Wales, most of the tin hitherto pro- 
duced has been from alluvial deposits, while the lodes in the vicinity of 
Mount Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, and Ben Lomond have been com- 
paratively neglected. Considerable areas of alluvial tin ground in the 
eastern and north-eastern divisions are not now yielding their former 
quantity of ore, and the miners are obliged to turn their attention to the 
development of the other branch of tin-mining. A thorough test with 
efficient appliances will shortly be made in the Blue Tier district, where 
there are deposits containing a payable percentage of tin. The Mount 
Bischoff Mine and the Ringarooma mines in the north-eastern and north- 
western divisions respectively yield more than three-fourths of the 
annual tin production of Tasmania. 

The most important tin-mines in Queensland are in the Herberton 
district, south-west of Cairns ; at Cooktown, on the Annan and Bloom- 
field Rivers; and at Stanthorpe, on the borders of New South Wales. 
The Herberton is the chief tin-mining centre of Queensland, and the out- 
put for 1894 was valued at £67,300. ‘The tin in this district is chiefly 
obtained from lodes. Herberton and Stanthorpe have produced more 
than three-fourths of the total production of Queensland to the end of 
1894. 

The yield of tin in Victoria is very small, and until lately no fields of 
importance had been discovered, but towards the latter end of 1890 
extensive deposits were reported to exist in the Gippsland district at 
Omeo and Tarwin. The total yield during 1894 was 60 tons, valued 
at £2,286, and principally obtained at Eldorado and Koetong, where 
22 miners were employed. 

In South Australia and Western Australia tin-mining is unimportant, 
the yields up to date being slight, while in New Zealand no production 
is officially recorded. During 1890 some small fields were reported to 
have been found in Stewart Island, but there is no record that they 
have been worked since then. During 1894, 32 tons of tin ore, valued 
at £1,251, were exported from Port Darwin. 

The tin-mining industry has been subject to frequent fluctuations, 
especially of late years. The value of the metal in the European market 
was £159 per ton in 1872, £52 in 1878, £114 in 1880 and 1882, and 
£72 in 1884. A gradual recovery then took place, until in 1888 the 
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price reached £121 ; from that period until 1893 it fluctuated between 
£95 and £83; while in 1894 the maximum price was £71 and the 
minimum price £67. 

The value of the production of tin during 1894, and up to the end 
of that year, was as given below. During 1895 tin to the value of 
£87,937 was produced in New South Wales :— 





During 1894. To end of year 1894. 
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The number of persons engaged in tin-mining in 1894 was as 
follows :—In New South Wales, 1,542 ; Tasmania, 1,441 ; Queensland, 
998 ; and Victoria, 22. 

Titanium, of the varieties known as octahedrite and brookite, is found 
in alluvial deposits in New South Wales, in conjunction with diamonds. 

Wolfram (tungstate of iron and manganese) occurs in some of the 
colonies, notably in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. Queensland in 1894 produced 68 tons, valued at £1,314. 
Scheelite, another variety of tungsten, is also found in the last- 
mentioned colony. Molybdenwm, in the form of molybdenite (sulphide 
of molybdenum), is found in New South Wales and Victoria, associated 
in the former colony with tin or bismuth in quartz-reefs. None of these 
minerals—titanium, tungsten, and molybdenum—has been systematically 
mined for. 

Zinc ores, in the several varieties of carbonates, silicates, oxide, 
sulphide, and sulphate of zinc, have been found in several of the 
Australasian colonies, but have attracted little attention. 

Iron is distributed throughout Australasia, but for want of capital 
in developing the fields this industry has not progressed. In New 
South Wales there are, together with coal and limestone in unlimited 
supply, important deposits of rich iron-ores suitable for smelting pur- 
poses; and for the manufacture of steel of certain descriptions abundance 
of manganese, chrome, and tungsten ores are available. The most 
extensive fields are in the Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone dis- 
tricts, which are roughly estimated to contain in the aggregate 12,944,000 
tons of ore, containing 5,853,000 tons of metallic iron: 
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The only works for the manufacture of iron from the ore are situated 
at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where the metal treated is red siliceous ore, 
averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 50 per cent. 
metallic iron. Abundance of coal and limestone are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. This establishment, however, has for some time abandoned 
the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it was originally built. The 
principal work now carried on is the re-rolling of old rails, and the manu- 
facture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and of ordinary castings. During 
1893 the Parliament of New South Wales agreed to a resolution for 
the manufacture of 30,000 tons of iron pipes in the colony, and portions 
of the work have since then been let by tender, as opportunity offered. 
Tenders have recently been called by the Government for the supply of 
150,000 tons of steel rails, with the necessary quantities of fish-plates, 
fish-bolts, and spikes, to be manufactured in New South Wales out of 
iron ore and other necessary minerals produced in the colony. The 
tenders will close on the 30th December, 1896, and the specification 
provides for the delivery of 15,000 tons per annum, in equal monthly 
quantities ; the first delivery to take place not later than eighteen 
months after the beginning of the contract. 

Magnetite, or magnetic iron, the richest of all iron ores, is found in 
abundance near Wallerawang in New South Wales. The proximity of 
coal-beds now being worked should accelerate the development of the 
iron deposits, which contain 41 per cent. of metal. Magnetite occurs in 
great abundance in Western Australia, together with hematite, which 
would be of enormous value if cheap labour were abundant. 


Works for the treatment of local titanic iron ore were erected some 
years ago at Taranaki, on the west coast of New Zealand, but it was 
found that the cost of smelting left no margin for profit, and the works 
were consequently abandoned. 


Goethite, limonite, and hematite are found in New South Wales, at 
the junction of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation and the Wiana- 
matia shale, near Nattai, and are enhanced in value by their proximity 
to coal-beds. Near Lithgow extensive deposits of limonite or clay-band 
ore are interbedded with coal. /Siderite or spathic iron (carbonate of 
iron) and vivianite (phosphate of iron) are found in New Zealand. 
The latter also occurs in New South Wales, intermingled with copper 
and tin ores. 

Sulphuretted iron ores (pyrites) are of little intrinsic value, but are 
frequently of considerable worth on account of the other minerals with 
which they are associated, common pyrites being often auriferous. 
Mispickel differs from other pyrites inasmuch as it contains arsenic, and 
sometimes gold and silver, and is frequently associated with tin and 
copper ores ; but the extraction of gold is rendered difficult on account 
of the presence of the arsenic. These minerals (pyrites) are common 
to all the colonies. 


19) 
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Nickel, so abundant in the island of New Caledonia, has up to the 
present been found in none of the Australasian colonies except Queens- 
land and Tasmania; but few attempts have been made to prospect 
systematically for this valuable mineral. Tasmania in 1894 produced 
136 tons of nickel ore valued at £544. 


Cobalt occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, and efforts have been 
made in the former colony to treat the ore, the metal having a high 
commercial value ; but the results have not been of an encouraging 
nature, and the development of this industry is in abeyance. The 
manganese ores of the Bathurst district often contain a small percentage 
of cobalt—sufficient, indeed, to warrant further attempts in this 
direction. 

Manganese probably exists in all the colonies, deposits having been 
found in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and 
Western Australia, the richest specimens being obtained in New South 
Wales and New Zealand. Little, however, has been done to utilise 
the deposits, the demands of the colonial markets being extremely 
limited ; but in the event of the extensive iron ores of New South Wales 
being worked on a large scale, the manganese, plentiful as it is in that 
colony, will become of commercial importance. The ore generally occurs 
in the form of oxides, manganite, and pyrolusite, and contains a high 
percentage of sesquioxide of manganese. The production of manganese 
in New Zealand during 1894 was valued at £1,156, and the total yield 
up to the end of that year, £57,263. New South Wales is the only 
other colony producing even a small quantity of this mineral—in 1894, 
134 tons, valued at £44 ; and in 1895, 34 tons, valued at £10. 


Chrome Iron or chrome ore has been found in New Zealand and 
Tasmania, but the only attempt to work this mineral in this part of the 
world is that made at New Caledonia. 


Sulphur exists in large quantities in the volcanic regions of New 
Zealand, where it will doubtless some day become an article of commerce. 
Professor Liversidge, in his work on the minerals of New South Wales, 
states that sulphur occurs in small quantities at Mount Wingen, in the 
Upper Hunter district of that colony, and also at Tarcutta, near Wagga 
Wagga ; and at Louisa Creek, near Mudgee. 

Arsenic, in its well-known and beautiful forms, orpiment and realgar, 
is found in New South Wales and Victoria. It usually occurs in 
association with other minerals, in veins. 

Antimony is widely diffused throughout Australasia, and is some- 
times found associated with gold. Extensive fields have been discovered 
in the northern table-lands of New South Wales, especially at Hillgrove, 
in the vicinity of Uralla. In Victoria the production for the last few 
years has been small in comparison with that of former periods; only 
25 men were engaged mining for this metal during 1894, as against 238 
in 1890. The fluctuation in the price of the mineral in the London 
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market is the cause of this great falling-off in the industry. In Queens- 
land the fields were all showing development in 1891, when the output 
exhibited a very large increase compared with that of former years, 
but since then the production has fallen off to a considerable extent. 
In New Zealand very little antimony ore was obtained during the year 
1894, the quantity exported from that colony being only 44 tons, valued 
at £761. Good lodes of stibnite (sulphide of antimony) have been found 
near Roebourne, in Western Australia. 

The following table shows the value of antimony produced in Austral- 
asia up to the end of 1894 :— 





Proportion 
Colony. Value. raised in each 
colony. 





£ | per cent. 
New South Wales 174,314 40°0 
Victoria 176,644 40°5 
Queensland 34,958 | 8:0 
New Zealand 50,268 | Ls 


Australasia 436,184 | 100-0 





The antimony produced by New South Wales in 1894 was valued at 
£18,744 ; that produced by New Zealand was worth £761; by Queens- 
land, £280; and by Victoria, £175. In 1895 New South Wales produced 
antimony to the value of £7,251. 

Bismuth is known to exist in all the Australian colonies, but up to 
the present time it has been mined for in New South Wales and 
Queensland only. It is usually found in association with tin and other 
minerals, but in one instance a mass of native bismuth, weighing 30 lb., 
was found in New South Wales. The principal mine is situated 
at Kingsgate, in the New England district, where the mineral is 
generally associated with molybdenum and gold ; this mine, however, 
is at present closed. The value of bismuth produced up to the end of 
1894 in New South Wales and Queensland was £37,722 and £54,277 
respectively. The value of bismuth produced during 1894 in Queens- 
land was £6,270. No production of bismuth is reported for New South 
Wales since 1892. 


CarBon MINERALS. 


Of all the mineral forms of carbon the diamond is the purest, but 
as it is usual to class this precious substance under the head of gems 
that custom will be followed in the present instance. 

Graphite, or plumbago, which stands second to the diamond in point 
of purity, has been discovered in New Zealand, in the form of detached 
boulders of pure mineral. It also occurs in impure masses where it 
comes into contact with the coal measures. This mineral, up to the 
present time, has not been found in any of the other colonies except 
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New South Wales, where in 1889 a lode 6 feet wide was discovered near 
Undercliff, in the New England district ; and in Western Australia, in 
which colony, however, owing principally to difficulties of transit, very 
little of it has been worked. 


The Australasian colonies have been bountifwly supplied by Nature 
with mineral fuel. Five distinct varieties of black coal, of well charac- 
terised types, may be distinguished, and these, with the two extremes of 
brown coal or lignite, and anthracite, form a perfectly continuous series. 
For statistical purposes, however, they are all included under the generic 
name of “coal,” and therefore these minerals will be considered here 
only under the three main heads—lignite, coal, and anthracite. 


Brown coal or lignite occurs principally in the colonies of New 
Zealand and Victoria. Attempts have frequently been made to use 
the mineral for ordinary fuel purposes, but its inferior quality has. 
prevented its general use. In Victoria, during 1894, 3,515 tons were 
raised, valued at £2,008. The fields of lignite in New Zealand are 
roughly estimated to contain about 500 million tons. Their production 
is included with that of black coal. 


Black coal forms one of the principal mineral resources of New South 
Wales, and in New Zealand the rich deposits of this valuable substance 
are rapidly being developed. That they will form an important source 
of commercial prosperity cannot be doubted, as the known areas of 
the coal-fields of this class have been roughly estimated to contain 
about 500 million tons of coal in New Zealand, and 78,198 million 
tons in New South Wales. New Zealand also possesses a superior 
quality of bituminous coal, which is found on the west coast of the 
Middle Island. An estimate of the probable contents of these coal- 
fields is given as 200 million tons. Coal has been discovered in 
Victoria, and raised in small quantities for some years past, the pro- 
duction of the year 1892 being 23,363 tons, valued at £20,044 ; of 
1893, 91,726 tons, valued at £49,167; and of 1894, 171,660 tons, 
valued at £94,999. Excellent steam coal has been found in Tasmania, 
and coal-mining in that colony is becoming a well established industry. 
From time to time reports have been raised of the discovery of coal in 
South Australia, but no very definite or satisfactory information on the 
subject has been brought forward, such as would warrant the employ- 
ment of capital, except in the direction of prospecting researches. For 
1894 a production of 19 tons, valued at £11, is reported. Coal of a 
very fair description was discovered in the basin of the Irwin River, in 
Western Australia, as far back asthe year 1846. It has been ascertained 
from recent explorations that the area of carboniferous formation in that 
colony extends from the Irwin northwards to the Gascoyne River, about 
300 miles distant, and probably all the way to the Kimberley district. 
Brown coal, of a somewhat poor quality, has been discovered on the south- 
eastern coast of the colony, but black coal of fairly good quality has been 
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found on the Fly Brook, near Cape Leeuwin, and in the bed of the Collie 
River, near Bunbury, to the south of Perth. The Government are now 
constructing a line of railway to the Collie coal-field. Mr. Jack, the 
Government Geologist of Queensland, considers the extent of the 
coal-fields of that colony to be practically unlimited, and is of opinion that 
the carboniferous formations extend to a considerable distance under 
the Great Western Plains. It is roughly estimated that the coal 
measures at present practically explored extend over an area of about 
24,000 square miles. Coal-mining has been an established industry 
in Queensland for some years, and is progressing satisfactorily. 

Coal was first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797, near 
Mount Keira, by a man named Olark, the supercargo of a vessel called 
the Sydney Cove which had been wrecked in Bass’s Strait. Later in 
the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the river Hunter, with 
the coal-beds situated at its mouth. Little or no use, however, was 
made of the discovery, and in 1826 the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany obtained a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, together with the 
sole right, conferred upon them by charter, of working the coal-seams 
that were known to exist in the Hunter River district. Although 
the company held this valuable privilege for twenty years, very little 
enterprise was exhibited by them in the direction of winning coal, 
and it was not until the year 1847, when their monopoly ceased and 
public competition stepped in, that the coal-mining industry began 
to show signs of progress and prosperity. From the 40,732 tons 
extracted in 1847 under the monopoly of the Australian Agricultural 
Company, the quantity raised had in 1891 expanded to the large figure 
of 4,037,929 tons, valued at £1,742,796. In 1892, however, the output 
was only 3,780,968 tons, valued at £1,462,388 ; and in 1893 there was 
a further decrease to 3,278,328 tons, valued at £1,171,722. In 1894 
the output increased to 3,672,076 tons, but owing to the fall in the 
price of coal the value of this production was only £1,155,573. The 
output for 1895 was 3,738,589 tons, valued at £1,095,327. 

The coal-fields of New South Wales are situated in three distinct 
regions—the Northern, Southern, and Western districts. The first of 
these comprises chiefly the mines of the Hunter River districts ; the 
second includes the Illawarra district and, generally, the coastal regions to 
the south of Sydney, together with Berrima, on the table-land ; and the 
third consists of the mountainous regions on the Great Western Railway, 
and extends as far as Dubbo. The total area of the carboniferous strata 
of New South Wales is estimated at 23,950 square miles. The seams 
vary in thickness. One of the richest has been found at Greta, in the 
Hunter River district ; it contains an average thickness of 41 feet of 
clean coal, and the quantity underlying each acre of ground has been 
computed to be 63,700 tons. 

The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales during 
1894 was 91, as compared with 97 in the previous year. They gave 
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employment to 9,348 persons, of whom 7,586 were employed under 
ground, and 1,762 aboveground. The average quantity of coal extracted 
per miner was 402 tons, as against an average of 327 tons in the 
previous year, and 360 tons in 1892. In 1885 the weight per miner 
stood at 405 tons, but the yield gradually declined until the average for 
1890 was only 290 tons, owing to the collieries standing idle for several 
months during the year on account of the general strike. Since that 
year a gradual recovery has taken place, and the average for 1894, 
as shown above, was nearly as high as that for 1885, The average 
quantity of coal extracted per miner, calculated upon the basis of the 
output for the ten years ended 1894, was 356 tons, which, at the mean 
price of coal at the pit’s mouth, was equivalent to £148 6s. 8d. This 
production is certainly large, and compares favourably with the results 
exhibited by the principal coal-raising countries of the world, as will 
be evident from the following figures given by Mulhall :— 





Quantity of | Value at the | Total value of 
Country. coal raised |pit’s mouth per| coal raised per 
per miner. ton. miner. 
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New South Wales (1885-94)... 356 
Great Britain 330 
United States... A 347 
Germany a 336 
France ary 196 
Belgium .... sass 168 
Austria sees 270 
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139 0 
78 0 0 
88 0 
63 0 
57 0 
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New South Wales was its own chief customer during the last three 
years. In 1891, out of a total production of 4,037,929 tons, the consump- 
tion amounted to 1,523,561 tons, or nearly 38 per cent. The colony of 
Victoria took the next largest share of the output, viz., 954,277 tons, 
or 38 per cent. of a total export of 2,514,368 tons. In 1894, when the 
total production amounted to 3,672,076 tons, the home consumption 
was 1,546,951 tons, or over 42 per cent. Victoria took 705,343 tons, or 
33 per cent. of a total export of 2,125,125 tons. 

The quantity of coal required for local consumption shows a satisfactory 
increase during most years. The annual consumption per head increased 
from 16 cwt. in 1877 to 25 ewt. in 1894. The larger use of steam for 
railway locomotives and for manufacturing and other purposes, as well 
as the multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the 
increase ; but it must also be borne in mind that there is a large and 
growing demand for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears 
not as an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount 
of coal taken by the steamers during 1894 was little short of 300,000 tons. 
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The progress of the export trade of New South Wales, from 1881 to 
1894, is shown in the following table :— 





Quantity. | Value. 
Exported to— | - —_— 
1891. 1894. 








tons. | tons. | tons. uy 
Australasian colonies ........---- 657,135 | 1,510,976 | 1,171,842 | 255,572 755,509 | 418,654 
India, Ceylon, and China .......- 136,511 188,000 96,065 59,944 | 105,208 39,139 
Mauritius 6,249 2,746 2,414 10,813 | 5,014 
Pacific Islands .- 19,526 38,62 8,011 | 75,803 68,030 
United States .. 150,002 2 68,172 200,851 | 112,271 
South America 8,017 2 | 8,248 123,136 | 127,232 
Other countries 52,404 67,254 33,429 | 20,174 35,310 | 34,429 

















1,029,844 | 2,514,368 | 2,125,125 | 417,530 | 1,306,630 | 804,769 





New Zealand is the only other colony in a position to export coal 
to any large extent. Its export trade in 1881, 1891, and 1894 was as 
follows :— 





Quantity. 





Exported to— 


1881. | 1891. 1894. 





tons. | tons. tons. £ £ 
Australasian colonies....... 14,277 4,360 4,347 
United Kingdom 68,871 | 54,047 56,046 
Fiji and Norfolk Island ... 2 3,282 7,909 | 4,927 
Pacific Islands, etc. ...,..... 55 5,234 | 8,688 8,118 











Total 91,664 75,004 | 5,610 | 91,173 | 73,438 











The exports to the United Kingdom from New Zealand, as well as 
from New South Wales, consisted entirely of bunker coal for the 
steamers. Most of the coal-beds of the former colony are on the West 
coast of the South Island. The chief mines are at Westport, Grey- 
mouth, and Otago. The total quantity of coal produced in 1894 was 
719,546 tons, of which the Westport colliery contributed 215,770 tons, 
the Brunner collieries 121,185 tons, and the Kaitangata mines in 
Otago 67,091 tons. As showing the various kinds of coal found in 
New Zealand the following figures relating to the production in 1894 
will be of interest :— 

Bituminous coal .. . 418,589 tons. 
Pitch coal 102,389 ,, 
Brown coal.... appoe W (US =) leer 


a ere 


Lignite . 27,753 55 


719,546 
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The total production of coal in Queensland during 1894 was 270,705 
tons, valued at £114,593, most of which came from the mines at Ipswich, 
and at Burrum, in the Maryborough district. In 1881 the colony 
exported 2,742 tons, valued at £1,783 ; in 1891, 9,635 tons, valued at 
£9,043 ; andin 1894, 1,367 tons, valued at £1,752. While Victoria in 
1892 produced but 23,363 tons, valued at £20,044, the output in 1894 
was 171,660 tons, valued at £94,999. Tasmania produced, during 1894, 
30,922 tons, valued at £13,184. As already stated, a production of 19 
tons of coal, valued at £11, is reported for the year 1894 in South 
Australia. 


The quantity of coal extracted annually in Australasia averages over 
4,800,000 tons, valued at about £1,800,000. The production of each 
colony during the year 1894 was as follows :— 





| Value. 





Colony. Quantity. | Proportion 
Total. raised in each 
Colony. 





tons, £ | per cent. 
New South Wales 3,672,076 | | 65'1 

Victoria a 171,660 94,999 5° 
Queensland or 270,705 114,593 
South Australia ..... ae Lt 
Tasmania es 30,922 | 13,184 
719,546 395,709 





nN 
wWooan 





SS] was 
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4,864,928 | 1,774,069 





The total quantity and value of the coal produced in the Australasian 
colonies up to the end of 1894 are shown in the following table :— 





Value. 





Colony. Quantity. | Proportion 
raised in each 
Colony. 





tons. £ | per cent. 
New South Wales 64,634,160 | 29,598,724 80°6 
Victoria Reeeeest 364,663 236,895 “ai 
Queensland .... | 3,701,111 | 1,704,793 
South Australia ... Sie 19 ll 
Tasmania wae 492,536 300,530 
INew: Zealand ~oces.seccseeisccce 9,216,395 4,897,999 


Australasia | 78,408,884 | 36,738,952 
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During the year 1894 this industry gave direct employment in and 
about the mines to the following numbers of persons in the several 
colonies for which returns are available :— 

Miners. 
New South Wales 
Victoria ee 734 
Queensland 910 
PASINANID ccccesecescsassecaecsserccsesecudscacecenvicess seco svsessensead 128 
New Zealand 1,899 


The average price of coal per ton varies in the colonies very con- 
siderably. In New South Wales, during the 47 years which have 
elapsed since 1847, the year when the Australian Agricultural 
Company’s monopoly ceased, the average price obtained has been 
9s, 2d., but the mean of the last ten years has not been more than 
8s. 4d. In 1894 the average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth 
was as follows :— 


New South Wales . 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


The average price in New South Wales during 1895 fell to 5s. 10d. 


Anthracite is found on the island of Tasmania. It is a hard and 
heavy mineral, burning with difficulty, and possesses very little com- 
mercial value in countries where ordinary coal abounds. 

The following table shows the annual coal production of the principal 
countries of the world to the latest date obtainable :— 





Country. Tons of 2,240 lb. 





Great Britain (1894) 188,278,000 
United States (1893) ... 162,815,000 
Germany (1893) 93,893,000 
Austria (1893) a 26,122,000 
France (1893) ... a 25,239,000 
Belgium (1893)... seas 19,098,000 
Canada (1894) 3,444,000 


Australasia (1894) 4,865,000 
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Kerosene Shale (torbanite) is found in several parts of New South 
Wales. It is a species of cannel-coal, somewhat similar to the Boghead 
mineral of Scotland, but it yields a much larger percentage of volatile 
hydrocarbons than can be obtained from the Scottish mineral. The 
richest quality of Australian kerosene shale yields upwards of 150 gallons 
of crude oil per ton, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating 
power of 38 to 48 sperm candles. The New South Wales Shale and 
Oil Company, at Hartley Vale, and the Australian Kerosene Oil and 
Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek and Katoomba, not only raise 
kerosene shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products. From the year 1865, when the mines were first 
opened, to the end of 1894, the quantity of kerosene shale raised 
has amounted to 804,069 tons, worth £1,685,792. The average price 
realised during that period has been £2 1s. 1ld. per ton. The prices 
ruling in 1894, when 21,171 tons were extracted, averaged £1 10s. per 
ton, representing a total value of £31,781 for the production of that 
year. The export of shale from New South Wales during 1892, 1893, 
and 1894 was as follows :— 





1992. | 1893. 1994. 





Exported to 


| | 
| Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity Value. 





| ] 
tons. £ tons. £ | tons. | 
Victoria 559 | 9,940| 2,997| 8,646 1,328 
United Kingdom 22,879 | 6,236 | 18,034 | 8,019 | 2 
Netherlands 578 | 54,301 | 8,064 | 22,714 | 5,884 
3,330 | 4,064 | 11,497 | 
3,354 | 1,752 | 
10,528 
Brazil 1B (ae 
Chili ’ | 50 | 5,616 | 2,35 6,888 
9,540 5,096 











44,796 |131,773 | 27,745 | 79,919 | 18,859 | 49,187 
| 
1 | 








In 1895 the production of shale in New South Wales amounted to 
59,426 tons, valued at £75,219. 

Extensive formations of oil shale have been found in New Zealand 
at Otago, and at Orepuki, in Southland. Attempts have been made to 
develop the oil resources of Waipaoa, but so far unsuccessfully. The 
oil produced does not possess the properties required in illuminating oils, 
although it is valuable for lubricating purposes. 
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The net import of kerosene into Australasia in 1894 is shown below. 
The figures for Western Australia include a small quantity of turpen 
tine :— 





Colony. Quantity. 





gallons. £ 

New South Wales 2,002,347 51,888 
Victoria .... Wesacesees 3,488,912 66,000 
Queensland 1,299,505 39,931 
South Australia as 1,030,526 16,683 
Western Australia ses Be 277,968 9,726 
Tasmania wer aca 205,673 | 6,174 
New Zealand 1,435,336 48,595 





Australasia 9,740,267 238,997 











Ozokerite, or mineral wax, is reported to have been found at Coolah, 
in New South Wales. 

Elaterite, mineral caoutchouc, or elastic bitumen, is said to have been 
discovered in New South Wales and South Australia. In the last-named 
colony a substance very similar to elaterite has been discovered in the 
Coorong Lagoons, and has received the name of Coorongite. Up to 
the present time neither the extent of these finds nor their commercial 
value has been ascertained. 

Bitumen is known to exist in Victoria, and is reported to have been 
found near the township of Coonabarabran, in New South Wales. 

Kauri Gum, a resinous ‘substance somewhat resembling amber in 
appearance, and like that production an exudation from trees, is found 
only in the Auckland province of New Zealand, where it is included 
under the head of minerals, although more logically entitled to be con- 
sidered as a vegetable product. The best sort is dug out of the ground, 
but considerable quantities of inferior grades are taken from the forks 
of standing trees. In New Zealand an extensive and lucrative commerce 
is carried on in kauri gum. It is computed that the total value of 
this product obtained from 1853 to the end of 1894 was £7,264,753. 
In the year 1894 the quantity obtained represented a value of £404,567, 
and it is estimated that about 5,750 white people and 1,250 Maoris were 
engaged in digging for the gum. Kauri gum is not included in the 
figures in this chapter giving the total mineral production. 


SALts. 


Common Rock Salt has been found in rock crevices in several parts 
of New South Wales, but it is not known to exist in large deposits so 
as to be of commercial importance. Matron is said to occur in the 
neighbourhood of the Namoi River, in the same colony. It appears as 
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a deposit from the mud-wells of that region. Hpsomite, or epsom salt, 
(sulphate of magnesia), is seen as an efflorescence in caves and over- 
hanging rocks of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, and is found in 
various parts of New South Wales. 

Large deposits of Alwm occur close to the village of Bulladelah, 
30 miles from Port Stephens, New South Wales. Up to the end of the 
year 1894, 3,428 tons of alumite had been raised there, most of which 
had been sent to England for treatment. It is said to yield well, and a 
quantity of the manufactured alum is sent to Sydney for local consump- 
tion. During 1894 the Bulladelah mine yielded 862 tons of stone, 
valued at £3,448. In the course of the same year 278 cwt. of locally- 
manufactured alum, valued at £78, was exported to Victoria, Queensland, 
New Zealand, and New Caledonia. 


EartHy MINERALS. 


Marble is found in many parts of New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania. In New South Wales marble quarries 
have been opened in several districts, and some very fine specimens of 
the stone have been obtained. 

Lithographic stone has been found in New Zealand, where another 
beautiful species of limestone known as the Oamaru stone is also procured. 
This stone has a fine, smooth grain, and is of a beautiful creamy tint. 
It is in great demand for public buildings, not only in the colony where 
it is found, but in the great cities of continental Australia, which import 
large quantities of the stone for the embellishment of public edifices, 

Limestone is being worked on the Myall Lakes, near Bungwall, and 
small quantities have been forwarded from this district to Sydney. 

Gypsum is found crystallised in clay-beds in New South Wales, and 
in isolated crystals in the Salt Lakes of South Australia, where a small 
proportion of sulphate of lime is present in the water. It is also found 
in portions of Victoria. This mineral is of commercial value for the 
manufacture of cement and plaster of Paris. . It is found in the form of 
an insoluble salt in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

Apatite, another mineral of considerable commercial importance, and 
very valuable as a manure, occurs in several districts of New South 
Wales, principally on the Lachlan River, at the head of the Abercrombie, 
and in the Clarence River district. 


QUARTZ AND SILica. 


Quartz is of common occurrence in all parts of Australasia. Rock 
crystal, white, tinted, and smoky quartz are frequently met with, as 
well as varieties of crystalline quartz, such as amethyst, jasper, and 
agate, which possess some commercial value. 

Common Opals are frequently found in the basaltic formations of 
Australasia. The precious or noble opal, which might be included under 
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the head of precious stones, has been found 60 miles north-west from 
Wilcannia, at a few feet from the surface, in layers between hard 
silicious sandstone. As much as £5 per oz. has been offered for good 
specimens. During 1894 the quantity of noble opal won from these 
mines was 198 lb., valued at £5,684, The total production to the 
end of that year was 884 Ib., valued at £35,599. The gem has also been 
found in basalt, near the Abercrombie River, and in sandstone, near 
Lismore. In Queensland opals are found in the Thargomindah 
district, where in 1894 the labour of 50 to 300 men, according to 
the season, produced opals valued at £12,000. Opal-bearing stone is 
known to exist in the ranges between Adavale and Cooper’s Creek, in 
the Charleville district, Queensland; and in the northern portions of 
New South Wales. 

Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and cat’s-eye are found in New South 
Wales; and it is probable that they are also to be met with in the other 
colonies, particularlyin Queensland. 7'ripoli, or rotten stone, an infusorial 
earth, consisting of hydrous silica, which has some value for commercial 
purposes, has been found in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zea- 
land. Meerschawm is reported to have been discovered near Tamworth 
and in the Richmond River district, in New South Wales. 

Mica is also found in granitic country, chiefly in the New England 
and Barrier districts. In Western Australia very good mica has been 
found at Bindoon, and also on the Blackwood River, near Cape Leeuwin. 
Some promising discoveries have been made near Herberton, in Northern 
Queensland ; and recently some mica of excellent quality was brought 
to Adelaide from the Macdonnell Ranges, in Central Australia. 


CLAYs. 


Kaolin, fire-clays, and brick-clays ave common to all the colonies. 
Except in the vicinity of cities and townships, however, little use has 
been made of the abundant deposits of clay. Kaolin, or porcelain clay, 
although capable of application to commercial purposes, has not as yet 
been utilised to any extent. 

Asbestos has been found in New South Wales in the Gundagai, 
Bathurst, and Broken Hill districts—in the last-mentioned district in 
considerable quantities. Several specimens of very fair quality have 
also been met with in Western Australia. 


Gems AND GEMSTONES. 


Many descriptions of gems and gemstones have been discovered in 
various parts of the Australasian colonies, but systematic search has 
been made principally for the diamond. 

Diamonds are found in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 
but only in the first-named colony have any attempts been made to work 
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the diamond drifts. The principal diamond-fields are situated in the 
Bingara and Inverell districts, on the New England tableland; and 
at Cudgegong, in the Wellington district. The Government of New 
South Wales has on various occasions obtained the services of experts 
to report upon the fields, as well as upon the gems which have been from 
time to time extracted from them, and these reports have generally been 
of an encouraging nature. 

The number of diamonds found in the Bingara district is estimated to be 
102,000, weighing 150,000 carats, the largest being one of 53 carats, or 
16-2 grains. The diamonds occur in old Tertiary river-drifts, and in the 
more recent drifts derived from them. The deposits are extensive, and 
have not yet been thoroughly prospected. The New South Wales 
diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South African diamonds, 
and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the 
year 1887 the diamond companies at Cope’s Creek, near Bingara, pro- 
duced about 23,000 diamonds, weighing 5,151 carats; but in 1888, 
owing to the severe drought which occurred, the search had to be 
temporarily abandoned. In 1889 finds were reported to the extent of 
2,196 carats, valued at £878. In 1891 and 1892, 12,000 and 2,250 
carats of diamonds respectively were won in the Tingha and Inverell 
districts, but no value is given. The yield for 1893 is stated at 15,000 
carats, valued at £15,375. During 1894 prospecting only was carried 
on. With efficient methods of working, this industry bids fair to become 
a profitable one. 

Under the generic name of Corwndum are included the most valuable 
gems known to commerce, next to the diamond. The sapphire, which is 
the most common of these gems, is found in all the colonies, principally 
in the neighbourhood of Beechworth, Victoria. 

Oriental emeralds are found in New South Wales, and in Gippsland, 
in Victoria. An emerald mine, in which the gem occurs in granitic 
lode, was opened near Emmaville, in the Glen Innes district, during 
1890, and to the close of 1893 the Emerald Proprietary Company ob- 
tained some 25,000 carats in a rough state, the value of which, when 
cut and finished, was expected to reach about £2 per carat. No work 
was done in 1894, 

The yellow corundum, or Oriental topaz, has been found in New South 
Wales. Oriental amethysts also have been found in that colony, and 
the red corundum, or ruby, the most valuable of all these gems, has 
been found in Queensland, as well as in New South Wales. 

According to an authority on the subject of gemstones, rubies, 
Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly obtained from 
alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix from which 
it would pay to extract them. 

Turquoises have been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, and mining 
operations were carried on for some time, but without satisfactory 
results, 
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Chrysoberyls have been found in New South Wales ; spinel rubies, in 
New South Wales and Victoria ; white topaz, in «ll the colonies; and 
yellow topaz, in Tasmania. Zircon, tourmaline, garnet, and other gem- 
stones of little commercial value are found throughout Australasia. 

In South Australia some very fine specimens of garnet were found, 
causing some excitement at the time, as the gems were mistaken for 
rubies. The stones were submitted to the examination of experts, 
whose reports disclosed the true nature of the gems, and dispelled the 
hopes of those who had invested in the supposed ruby-mines of South 
Australia. 


PropucTion oF MINERALS. 


The foregoing pages show that Australasia possesses invaluable 
mineral resources, and although enormous quantities of minerals of all 
kinds have been won since their first discovery, yet the deposits, with 
the exception, perhaps, of gold, have only reached the first period of 
their exploitation. Vast beds of silver, tin, and copper ore and of coal 
are known to exist, but their development has not reached a sutiiciently 
advanced stage to enable an exact opinion to be expressed regarding 
their commercial value, though it is confidently held by mining experts 
that this must be enormous. The mineral production of the various 
colonies in 1894 will be found below :— 





Average 
value per 
head. 


Proportion of 


Colony. Total Value. each Colony. 
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New South Wales 4,857,738 | 
Victoria 2,815,290 
Queensland 2,650,848 
South Australia 358,601 | 
802,373 | 
698,708 | 
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The total value of minerals raised in 1894 exceeded by £2,416,194 
the average annual amount since 1852. It will, however, be easily 
understood that the proportion of mineral wealth extracted per head of 
the population is much less than it was during the prevalence of the 
gold fever. In comparison with that of the years 1851 to 1871 the 
production of the precious metals is considerably reduced. The search 
for gold, however, led to the expansion of the mining industry in other 
directions, and although seekers of gold have become fewer, the number 
of miners engaged in the extraction of other minerals has largely 
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increased, and it is a question whether the total number of persons 
who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the present time is not 
equal to the number so engaged when gold and coal alone were the 
elements of the mineral production of the Australasian colonies, The 
resources known to exist and to be developed in these colonies are likely 
to maintain for many generations to come a large and prosperous mining 
population. 

The following table shows the value of the mineral production of each 
colony during the three years 1871, 1881, and 1891, as well as the value 
per inhabitant for the whole of Australasia :— 





Colony. 1871. 1881. 





£ £ £ 
New South Wales 1,650,000 2,121,000 6,395,560 
Victoria .-.| 5,400,000 3,467,000 2,339,510 
Queensland .... = 806,000 3,165,000 2,299,560 
South Australia .... a! 725,000 421,000 365,950 
Western Australia. eae 5,000 11,000 130,090 
Tasmania a 25,000 604,000 516,390 
2,932,000 1,274,000 1,403,630 


11,543,000 | 11,063,000 | 13,450,690 








a ds £8; id: £8; ds 


s 
19 4 319 8 310 0 














A comparison of the figures for 1891 with those for 1894 shown in 
the preceding table reveals the fact that the mineral production of 
1894 was about £25,000 more than that of 1891. There were increases 
in Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, and notably in Western Australia, 
and slight decreases in South Australia and New Zealand, while in 
New South Wales the decrease amounted to £1,538,000, chiefly owing 
to the fall in the value of silver and, to a smaller extent, to the decline 
in the price of coal. 

Comparing the value of mineral production in 1894 with the popula- 
tion, the largest share is taken by Western Australia, with £10 18s. 2d. 
per inhabitant ; Queensland ranks second with £6 Os. 10d. per in- 
habitant ; Tasmania third, with £4 9s. 7d., and New South Wales 
fourth, with £3 18s. 6d. The high averages of Western Australia and 
Queensland are due to the gold-mines, while in New South Wales 
nearly half the year’s wealth was contributed by the silver-fields) The 
average per inhabitant for Australasia was £3 5s. 7d. 

The following table shows the value of production in each of the 
colonies during 1894, distinguishing the principal minerals. With 
regard to some of the colonies the data are defective in respect to 
“other minerals,” but not to such an extent as to seriously affect 
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the gross total. The column “ other minerals” includes kerosene shale 
in New South Wales :— 
| 





| | 
Silver and 
Colony. Gold. Silver- | Copper. in. rribaeaic 

lead. | 7 





£ £ | £ | £ £ 
New South Wales ....| 1,156,717 | 2,3 | 63,617 85,264 | 1,155,573 | 107,078 
Victoria 2,694,722 | 255 14,762 | 2,286| 94,999 2,268 
Queensland -| 2,378,289] 22,0 9,582 | 102,277} 114,593] 24,030 | 
South Australia. . 142,793 210,602 | 1,251 3,944 358,601 
Western Australia... 787,099 | 1 scant 802,372 
Tasmania .| 225,485 : 3 | f Sf 5 5,131 698,708 
| 887,839 | 5 | 2 2,430 | 1,292,675 








8,272,944 303,563 | 363,217 | 1,774,069 | 144,881 | 13,476,233 





Corresponding figures for the year 1895 are appended :— 





] 
Silver and | 


Colony. Gold. Silver: Copper. Tin. Coal. Te 





£ £ £ £ £ £ x 

New South Wales ....} 1,315,929 | 1,642,671] 136,969 87,937 | 1,095,327 | 134,747] 4,413,580 
Victoria 2,960,344 7,600 210 3,131} 118,400] 1,240] 3,090,925 
Queensland ... ».-| 2,210,887 30,042 13,097 68,133 | 132,530| 41,287] 2,495,976 
South Australia . ; QB SAD) Sc sisters 228,575 b 3,879 362,111 
Western Australia.... 879,748 p 12,952 3 5 
Tasmania 212,730 227,916 37,78 726 
New Zealand 1,162,164 10,679 | 2,891 1,587,211 





8,870,644 | 1,918,908 | 401,480 237,473 3 | 184,773 | 13,385,041 


























The total mineral production to the end of 1895 is shown in the 
following table, in which the column “ other minerals” again includes 
kerosene shale :— 





| 
| Silver and 
. mee 7 Other 
Colony. Gold. ane, | i Minerals 











£euil ve £ ie ieee | eee £ £ 
New South Wales ....| 42,326,598 |20,624,595 | 3,870,355 | 6,127,972 30,694,051 |2,373,745 | 106,017,316 
Victoria .|240,744,434 | 820,823 206,395 | 687,737 | 355,295) 210,503 | 243,025,187 
Queensland .| 36,955,118 | 629,553 | 1,987,074 | 4,325,771 | 1,837,323 | 170,239 | 45,905,078 
South Australia......| 1,822,928 | 101,727 |20,816,244 | " 24,482 | 11| 418,342] 23,183,734 
3,035,233 250| 166,716| 65,854 169,153 | 3,437,206 
3,146,347 | 856,724 | 166,567 | 6,128,516| 314,559| 10,653 10,623,366 
51,351,002 | 171,263) 17,866 5,309,476 | 205,126 | 57,054,733 





379,381,660 23,204,935 27,231,217 |17,360,332 |38,510,715 |3,557,761 489, 246,620 


























Coal was the only mineral raised in New South Wales prior to 1852, 
and its production up to that date was valued at £279,923. Deducting 
that amount from the total value of Australasian minerals raised up to 
the end of 1895, the remainder, £488,966,697, represents the value of 
mineral production from 1852, equal to an average of £11,112,880 per 
annum for the forty-four years, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


AKEN as a whole, Australasia may be said to be in the first phase 
of agricultural settlement ; indeed, several colonies have not yet 
emerged from the pastoral stage. Nevertheless the value of agricultural 
produce, estimated at farm prices, is considerable, and amounts to nearly 
35 per cent. of the value of the pastoral and dairy produce. The return 
from agriculture in each colony for the season 1894-95 was approxi- 
mately as shown below. It must be noted, however, that all the figures 
given for South Australia in this chapter, with the exception of those 
referring to wheat, are for the year 1893-94, no agricultural statistics 
haying been collected in that colony for the following year :— 





| Average Value 
. Total value of | of Produce 

Colony. Crops. per acre 

under Crop. 


Proportion of 
Total Value 
of Australasia. 





£ 
New South Wales 3,248,796 | 
Victoria ....| 4,233,986 | 
1,404,585 
sear 1,888,552 
Western Australia... rd 254,864 
Tasmania ae 819,104 
4,124,640 


per cent. 
20°4 
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From this estimate it would seem that the value of crops per acre 
eultivated is much larger in Queensland than in the other colonies, a 
fact which is due to the proportionately large area under sugar-cane. 
In Tasmania the area devoted to fruit and, hops, and the higher returns 
of cereals, account for the high average per acre which that province 
shows. In point of gross value Victoria occupies the first position 
among the members of the group, the produce of that province having a 
value considerably in excess of one-fourth of that of all Australasia. 
New Zealand also produces over one-fourth of the total, and New 
South Wales over one-fifth. The value of the principal crops, and the 
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percentage of each to the total production, are given in the following 
statement :— 





Proportion to 


Name of Crop. | Total. 


| 





per cent. 
Wheat 3,021,225 18:9 
Maize .... nae 674,583 2 
Barley ... = 378,285 
Oats Shan 1,193,267 
Other grain crops .. are 18,569 
Pease, beans, etc. ..........0000 base 154,897 
Hay 1..| 8,410,343 
Potatoes a aed 1,182,067 
Other root-crops .. eee 1,044,469 
Sugar-cane sess 769,967 
Tobacco sea 40,915 
Grapes aes 572,539 
Green forage oes 473,817 
Grass seed ... ocak 152,609 
p 59,167 
Orchards and market-gardens 2,590,455 
Other crops 237,353 


to 
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15,974,527 








The average value of agricultural produce per head of population in 
each of the Australasian colonies during the season 1894-95 is repre- 
sented by the figures below. It will be seen that in the colonies of 
New Zealand, South Australia, Tasmania, and Victoria the development 
of agricultural resources is attracting the attention of the colonists to a 
greater extent than is the case in the other provinces of Australasia :— 


Colony. Average value per head. 


£ s: od: 
New South Wales 212° 6 
Victoria aa ee 312 0 
Queensland ness 3 0 
South Australia Nees 5 0 
Western Australia ... 3 
CU ASIRADIA cr dessecsces 
New Zealand 


mm Or Om bo bo 


Australasia 17 9 


Below will be found the value of the agricultural production of the 
colonies in the years 1871, 1881, and 1891. Comparing these figures 
with those for 1894-95 given above, it will be seen that while the tota’ 
production of Australasia is now one-half higher than it was twenty-four 
years ago, the average value per head of population is much lower. As 
subsequent tables will show, the lower total and average value» in 
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1894-95 as compared with 1881 and 1891 are not due to a decline in 
the area under crop or in the quantity of produce harvested, but to the 
rapid fall in the prices of cereals. The rise in prices which has taken 
place in the past year will probably be found to have more than com- 
pensated for the ruin of many crops by drought, and the value of 
agricultural produce in 1895-96 may be expected to show an increase 
on the figures for the previous year :— 





























Colony. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

s £ £ £ 
New South Wales............ 2,220,000 3,830,000 3,584,500 
Maictoria) vecscteesccsrectoce a 3,300,000 5,894,000 7,009, 100 
Queensland ............... ae 650,000 1,283,000 1,414,000 
South Australia ...... ; 1,789,000 3,283,000 3,045,000 
Western Australia... 258,000 248,000 380,900 
Tasmanians: suseccres ae 724,000 981,000 1,046,500 
New Zealand ..........0..000+ 1,955,000 4,650,000 5,518,000 

{ Totalite sce 10,896,000 | 20,169,000 21,998,000 
ue pic ds |e aa tear: 
Per head ... 512 8 i a3 514 6 





Compared with the principal countries of the world, Australasia does 
not take a high position in regard to the gross value of the produce of 
its tillage, but in value per inhabitant it compares fairly well; indeed, 
some of the colonies, such as New Zealand and South Australia, show 
averages which compare well with those of many of the leading agricul- 
tural countries. This may be partly seen from the following table, the 
figures in which are taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics. It 
is important to remember, however, that since the latest edition of this 
work was compiled the prices of agricultural produce have greatly 
fallen :— 




















Countries. kinmaitiena Per head. Countries. lin value. Per head. 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ...... 141 33 Holland! i.5 csccscccss. 20 4:3 
France 322 83 Belgium ....... se 41 6°7 
Germany 262 5°4 Switzerland ............ 9 3°0 
RUSSIA ocsc5:c2tsecseesees 373 40 United States 467 75 
Austria 1 225 5:Gay\|Canadarsscs. eee 35 7°0 
Ttalys  eicteecsosss | 153 50 Cape Colony ......... 2 13 
Spains-.5.-...7.05¢ .-| 126 | 71 || Argentina 18 58 
Portugal oe 23 | 49 Uruguay 2 3°3 
Sweden ..... re] 31 | 65 
Norwayissss-cse: ee 9 45 
Denmark 2 95 || Australasia (1894) ... 16 39 
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The following figures, giving the areas under the principal grain and 
other crops and the total extent of land under cultivation in each of the 
colonies at different periods since the year 1861, will serve to illustrate 
the progress which agriculture has made. 
throughout the whole of the chapter, the years 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891, 
and 1894 embrace the periods from 1st April in each of those years to 
the 31st March in the following year :— 


In this table, as well as 


















































































































13,072 | 





New South] y; + Queens- South Western A New Austral- 
Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania.| 7 ealand. asia. 
Year. ke ania ae ; 
acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres. | acres. | acres. acres. 
Wueat (for Grain). 
1861 123,468 196,922 392 310,636 13,584 58,823 | 29,531 | 733,356 
1871 154,030 334,609 | 3,024 692,508 | 25,697 63,332 | 108,720 1,381,920 
1881 221,888 926,729 | 10,958 | 1,768,781 | 21,951 51,757 365,715 3,367,779 
1891 356,666 | 1,332,683 | 19,306 | 1,552,423 26,866 47,584 | 402,273 3,737,801 
1894 647,483 | 1,872,819 | 28,997 | 1,576,950 | 21,433 52,028 | 148,575 3,848,285 
t \ | J 
Oats (for Grain). 
| : 
1861 7,224 91,061 69 1,638 | 507 29,022 15,872 145,393 
1871 13,795 175,944 131 3,586 | 1,47 29,631 139,185 363,746 
1881 16,348 146,995 88 3,023 827 27,535 | 243,387 438,203 
1891 12,958 190,157 715 12,637 1,301 28,360 323,508 569,636 
1894 30,636 265,115 1,477 13,619 | 1,635 84,385 | 351,852 698,719 
Mazz (for Grain). 
1861 57,959 1,714 | 1,914 | 18 | 133) vewten os 770 | 62,448 
1871 119,956 1,709 LO; B20i src= st-10 | TUB) |) aiecatses ||) aistereree | 142,107 
1881 117,478 1,783 | 46,480 | ...... | al lie koebOuO 3,177 | 168,954 
1891 174,577 8,230 | 101,598] ...... DSi) Wastsrstere 5,447 289,875 
1894 208,308 5,671 | LOGS) ielarcrcvsrs 54 | eins 5,525 | 323,229 
| 
Bar.ey (for Grain). 
= — = = os i = 
1861 2,924 3,419 | 13 | 10,637 2,412 | 7,279 3,457 | 30,141 
1871 3,461 16,772 | 971 17,225 5,083 | 4,275 13,305 | 61,092 
1881 6,427 48,652 256 11,953 3,679 | 4,597 29,808 | 105,372 
1891 4,459 45,021 739 | 11,46 3,738 | 2,650 24,268 92,336 
1894 10,396 96,594 1,418 | 1,949 | 8,167 36,519 168,116 
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New South} y. : Queens- South Western -,| New Austral- 
Wales. | Victoria. | land. | Australia, | Australia, |TS™ania.) 7 -otang, asia. 


Year. 


acres, | acres, | acres. | acres. acres. 5 acres, 





POTATOES. 





27,174 2 2,612 346 7,292 57,256 
39,064 12 3,156 ‘ 11,933 80,692 
39,129 | 508 6,136 67 22,540 98,782 
57,334 | ; 6,892 32 3,8 27,266 140,150 
54,570 2 6,510 7 23, 25,339 153,924 




















“IRR OP 











45,175 74,681 62,874 676 8 221,489 
51,805 103,206 39 97,812 | _..... 1378 30 318,946 
146,610 | 212,150 ‘ 333,467 | 24,445 7 38,422 836,811 
163,863 | 369,498 56 304,171 | 28,58 5, 46,652 988,818 
245,243 | 486,562 , 361,145 ,896 137 194,765 | 1,427,012 











OTHER Crops. 





1861 7,435 20 | 8,38 719 zi | 110,422 
1871 28,978 | 3 18,171 | 3,45 319,159 
1881 37,925 55,085 36,658 | 1,610 : 518,124 
1891 i 89, 24% 55 | 27,78 2,211 95,365 923,776 
1894 | 3,232 3,218 3,106 E 3,794 83,568 923,865 








ToTaL AREA UNDER Crops. 











295,917 | 410,406 440 | 400,717 | 24,705 | 163,885 68,506 | 1,868,076 
893,413 | 851,354 | 9,969 | 51,724 | 155,046 | 337,282 | 2,686,518 
569,243 | 1,435,446 | 17,664 | 2,1: | 53,353 | 148,494 | 1,070,906 | 5,551,513 
846,383 | 2,116,654 | 242,629 | 1:997°689 64,209 | 168,121 | 1,424,777 | 6,790,462 
1,325,964 | 2,419,856 | 274/982 | 2,039,172 | 81,826 | 214,857 | 1,246,143 | 7,602°300. 














LAND UNDER PERMANENT ARTIFICIALLY-SOWN GRASSES. 





12,654 38 157,994 178,144 
6,282 f | ¢ 792,529 919,497 
241,947 8,565 6488: || 2525-5 6,321 | 3,869,646 | 4,848,742 
174,982 | 20,92 G19) ae 208,596 | 7,357,229 | 8, 
199,163 7,312 | A 8,773,103 | 9, 
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The following table shows the increase in area and the proportional 
yearly increase in cultivation in each colony during the period of 33 
years under review :— 





| 
Increase in area from|Increase in acreage 


Colony. 1861 to 1894. per annum. 





acres. per cent. 
New South Wales | 1,030,047 4°6 
Victoria | 2,009,450 55 
Queensland | 270,542 | 13-2 
South Australia 1,638,455 50 
Western Australia .. 56,621 3°6 
Tasmania 51,472 0-8 
New Zealand | 1,177,637 9-1 


Australasia | 6,234,924 | 53 








Thus, although the provinces of Victoria, South Australia, New 
Zealand, and New South Wales have during this period provided the 
largest increase in the area of land cultiv: ated, Queensland shows a much 
oreater proportional increase, whilst agr iculture i in Tasmania has relatively 
to population remained almost stationary. Taking Australasia as a whole, 
it will be seen that the area under crop is now more than five and a 
half times as large as it was in 1861. If, however, the land artificially 
grassed be included, the total will come to 17,175, 924 acres, or more than 
eleven times the area under cultivation in i861. A comparison of the 
acreage under crop on the basis of population, which is afforded by the 
table given below, may perhaps best serve to give an idea of the progress 
of agriculture : _ 





Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 








Australasia 
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For the whole of Australasia the increase of agriculture as compared 
with population will be clearly seen in the following table :— 





| | |Whole period 
a = nae a oes perio 
Increase of | 1861-71. | 1871-81. | 1881-91. | 1891-94. | 1861-1894. 





| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
Acreage under crop | 964 | 1066 | 22:3 12-0 455°7 
Population 55°6 | 43°2 | 38°1 65 | 2281 





Although during the period covered by the table the population of 
Australasia was more than trebled, the area of land devoted to agricul- 
ture increased more than fivefold, and the rate of increase of agriculture 
was exactly twice that of the population. This improvement took place 
entirely during the period from 1861 to 1881, and chiefly during the 
latter portion of that time ; while in the years from 1881 to 1891 the 
rate of increase in the acreage under crops fell far short of the increase 
of the population, although from 1891 to 1894 the opposite occurred. 
This is what naturally might be expected, as the gold fever had altogether 
subsided about the end of the first period, 1861-71, and a large portion 
of the population was seeking employment of a more settled nature than 
was afforded by the gold-fields. The comparative decrease noticeable 
in the latter period, 1881-91, is owing to various causes, such as the 
general tendency, elsewhere alluded to, of the population to congregate 
in the several metropolitan centres ; the difficulty of taking up good land 
within easy access to markets; and also to the fact that there have been 
large accessions to the numbers of those engaged in other callings 
without a corresponding increase in the agricultural classes. Under 
any circumstances, the area of land devoted to agriculture cannot be 
increased illimitably, and although enormous tracts adapted for tillage 
still remain untouched by the plough, it is not likely that their culti- 
vation will be attempted until a more certain market is assured for the 
produce. 

As will be seen on reference to a subsequent chapter dealing with 
“Employment and Production,” the total number of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits in the Australasian colonies at the time of the 
census of 1891 was 310,642, of whom 286,272 were males, and 24,370 
females. 

In the following table will be found the proportion of land under 
crop to the total area of each colony, and the same with regard to 
Australasia as a whole. In instituting comparisons between the several 
colonies, however, it must be borne in mind that other circumstances 
than the mere area under cultivation require to be taken into considera- 
tion. It would not be fair, for instance, to compare Tasmania, which has 
6-0 persons per square mile, with Western Australia, which has only 
0:08 inhabitant to the square mile. The table has a value chiefly 
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because it shows how each province has progressed in regard to culti- 
vation during the periods named :— 





Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1894. 





per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | percent. | per cent. 





























New South Wales ........ | O15 | 0°20 0:29 0°44 0°67 
Victoria cissscsccvccrcesss0s: |} 0°73 1°51 2°55 3°76 4°30 
Queensland _...........006 0001 |; 0-01 0:03 0:06 0-06 
South Australia...... Fe 007 | 0°15 0°37 0°33 0°35 
Western Australia yal 0-006 0°008 0009 | 0-01 0-01 
Tasmania ......5..6 a 0°97 0°92 oss | 0°99 1-28 
New Zealand. $3 0710 0°50 1°60 2:13 1°86 

Australasia............ 0-07 O-14 0-28 | 0-34 0°39 

| 





The subjoined tabie shows the proportion of cultivated area devoted 
to the principal crops in each province. It will be seen that with two 
exceptions wheat and hay form the greatest proportions of the total 
tillage. This is especially the case in South Australia, where little else 
is grown; and in Victoria, where the proportion of wheat amounts to 
57 per cent. of the total area cultivated, while there is 20 per cent. under 
hay crops :— 





| South |Western| mag. New Avase 
































New 
7 7 -_ | Queens- s 
Crops. Salt Victoria. | “land. fae ar mania. | Zealand. | tralasia. 
per cent. | per cent.| per cent.| per cent. | per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent. 
Wheat saccccccscccse 48° 56°7 10°6 173 26°3 24°2 11°9 50°6 
Oates. ac yell 27s 11:0 06 | 07 2-0 160 28°3 9°2 
Maize ..... 15°7 0-2 37°7 ape O1 aoc 04 | 4:2 
Barley ..... 08 40 05 06 Q4 38 29 2°2 
Potatoes 2°3 23 4°83 03 0-9 10°9 2°0 2°0 
GY sieicjerseless 18°5 20°1 10°2 | 177 61°3 28°6 15°6 18°8 
Vines ....... 06 12 | Oo7 | 0-9 23 Abae Gio 08 
Sugar-cane ... 2°5 sae 26°1 | cee Reiele G0 ae 14 
Other crops 85 45 88 25 47 165 38°9 10°8 
Total! vn.cae oc 100°0 | 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 








The position in which each of the principal agricultural products stood 
in relation to the total area under crop in Australasia at various periods 
since the year 1861 may be ascertained from the following table. The 
figures should, however, be taken in conjunction with those to be found 
in the table on page 229, giving the actual areas operated upon, since a 
decline in the proportion of land under any particular crop does not 
necessarily mean a falling-off in the area devoted to that product ; on 
the contrary, in few instances has there been any actual retrogression. 
It is satisfactory to observe that the proportion of cultivation of the 
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more valuable crops is gradually increasing. Thus, in 1894 the percent- 
age devoted to vines, sugar-cane, and “ other crops,” in which are included 
gardens and orchards, was 13:0, as compared with 12-9 in 1891, 9-6 in 
1881, and 8-6 in 1861 :— 



































Product. | 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894, 
| 
] { | 
| per cent. | per cent.| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Wheat! <.cc-ssss000 53°6 51°4 60°7 550 50° 
Oats ap 10°6 13°5 79 | 84 9-2 
Maize 46 5°3 3°0 43 | 42 
Barley 2:2 2°3 19 14 {| 22 
Potatoes 4:2 3°0 18 2°0 2:0 
Haye cc 16°2 119 15'1 160 | 18°8 
WANS Fenctencceseees 05 0-7 03 0-7 0°8 
Sugar-cane ......( 0 0... 05 0-7 Ll 14 
Other crops ...... 8-1 114 8°6 111 10°8 
Total ...... 100-0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
WHEAT. 


Only three of the seven colonies—Victoria, South Australia, and New 
Zealand—produce sufficient wheat for their own requirements ; but after ° 
the deficiencies of the rest of Australasia are supplied by them there is 
in most seasons a large balance for export, which finds a ready market 
in Great Britain, where Australian wheat is well and favourably known. 
During the year 1894 the exports of wheat and flour to countries 
outside of Australasia represented 12,092,425 bushels of grain, and 
were valued at £1,440,000. Of this quantity, 8,523,141 bushels, or 
almost 71 per cent., were shipped to the United Kingdom. 


The subjoined table shows the progress of wheat-growing during the 
period of the last thirty-three years :— 























{ 
Colony. 1861. | 1871, | 1881. 1891. | 1894, 
7 
. acres, acres. acres. acres, acres. 
New South Wales ...... 123,468 154,030 221,888 | 356,666 647,483 
Victoria nosso 196,922 | 334,609 | 926,729 | 1,332,683 | 1,372,819 
Queensland ............... 392 | 3,024 | 10,958} 19,306 | 28,997 
South Australia 310,636 | 692,508 | 1,768,781 | 1,552,423 | 1,576,950 
Western Australia ......| 13,584] 25,697 } 21,951 26,866 | 21,433 
Tasmania ............. 3 58,823 63,332 | 51,757 47,584 | 52,028 
New Zealand ............ 29,531 108,720 365,715 402,273 | 148,575 
Australasia ......... 733,356 | 1,381,920 3,367,779 | 3,737,801 | 3,848,285 


OO" 
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Tt will be seen that during the twenty years extending from 1861 to 
1881 all the colonies, with the exception of Tasmania, made considerable 
additions to the area under wheat, the increase in area for Australasia 
during the whole period being 2,634,423 acres, or an advance of 359 per 
cent. From 1881 to 1894, however, the extension of this form of 
cultivation has by no means been general. In New Zealand and South 
Australia the area under wheat has largely decreased, in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory prices received by the farmers, and taking Australasia 
as a whole the area in 1894 was only 480,506 acres larger than in 1881, 
notwithstanding the fact that in Victoria and New South Wales 871,685 
acres were added to the area under this crop during the thirteen years. 
At present, however, half of the land in cultivation is devoted to 
wheat-growing, and in an ordinary season the produce of 900,000 acres 
is available for export to Europe. Whether an extension of the culti- 
vation of the cereal for export will be profitable is a question to be 
determined by the prices to be obtained in the London market ; but, as 
far as can be judged from present indications, it is hardly possible to 
expect any large expansion of the industry, unless it be in New South 
Wales—the only one of the colonies which, although adapted to wheat- 
growing, produces less than the requirements of its population. 

The production of wheat during the period covered by the preceding 
table was as follows :— 





Colony. 1861. | . | sol. | 1994 





| bushels. | bushels. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
New South Wales 1,606,034 | 2,229,642 | 3,405,966 | 3,963,668 | 7,041,378 
Victoria 3,607,727 | 4,500,795 | 8,714,377 |13,629,370 | 11,436,483 
Queensland 5,880 36,288 | 39,612 392,309 545,185 
South Australia 3,410,756 | 3,967,079 | 8,087,032 | 6,486,488 | 7,781,223 
160,155 | 345,368 | 153,657 288,810 170,390 
1,380,913 | 847,962 | 977,365 930,841 872,000 





772,531 | 2,448,203 | 8,297,890 oe iae 3,613,037 

















10,943,996 |14,375,337 |29,675,899 |35,899,224 | 31,459,696 





In the production of wheat Victoria takes the lead, having to its 
credit 36-4 per cent. of the total yield. South Australia comes next 
with 24-7 per cent. of the total production ; while New Zealand, though 
in 1881 it provided 28‘per cent. of the wheat grown in Australasia, and 
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28°6 per cent. in 1891, shows a decline in 1894 to 11-5 per cent. The 
percentage now contributed by New South Wales is 22-4—double the 
proportion of that colony in 1891. In 1881 Tasmania produced 3°3 
per cent. of the wheat production of Australasia, and was able to export 
a trifling quantity, but in 1894 that colony only produced 2:8 per cent., 
and had to import wheat and flour equal to 109,091 bushels of grain. 
Below will be found the proportion of each colony to the total pro- 
duction of Australasia in 1881, 1891, and 1894 :— 


















Colony. 1881. | 1891. 1894. 
| | 
per cent. percent. | per cent 

New South Wales ............ 115 | 11:0 | 22°4 
Victoria .........0.... i 294 | 38:0 36-4 
Queensland ...... | O1 | 11 iE 
South Australia 27°2 | 17°9 24°7 
Western Australia .. Bee 05 | 0's 0-5 
Pasmaniassw tse eee Sood 33 26 2°8 
New Zealand .............0... 28°0 28°6 11°5 
Australasia.............. 100°0 100°0 100°0 











The production of wheat in the Australasian colonies during the year 
ended March, 1896, is shown by the following figures :— 














Colony. Production. 

bushels. 

New South Wales 5,195,312 
Victorias. sccss<:ccicses 5,669,174 
Queensland ......... 123,630 
South Australia ... 5,929,300 
Western Australia 188,076 
EASIER Vo cessas swetese 1,164,855 
INew: Zealander ciccess sc seecsecvieecece nese meee 6,843,768 
Australasian. .<.csscescseeceeciee ce 25,114,115 








The importance of Australasia as a producer of wheat is but little in 
comparison with the great wheat-producing countries of the world. It 
is estimated by the Bulletin des Halles that the production of wheat in 
Europe, America, Asia, and Africa in 1894 was 2,323,475,000 bushels, 
which, with the 31,460,000 bushels yielded by Australasia, gives the 
world’s production at 2,354,935,000 bushels, and the seven colonies, 
therefore, only produce 1°34 per cent. of the total crop. The figures for 
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each country are appended, the production being represented in Imperial 


bushels :— 





Countries. 


Bushels. 


Countries. 


Bushels. 





Europe— 
France 
Russia .... 
Hungary. 
Germany.... 
Italy 
Spain .... 
United Kingdom 
Austria 
Roumania 
Bulgaria ... 
Turkey 
Belgium 
Roumelia 
Portugal 
Netherlands ... 


Greece.... 
Denmark... 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other countries 


Asia— 
India 
Asia Minor 
Persia 





344,025,000 
297,000,000 | 


136,125,000 || 
116,875,000 || 
116,600,000 || 
93,225,000 || 


57,750,000 | 
45,375,000 | 


42,075,000 || 
30,250,000 || 


28,050,000 

21,450,000 | 

10,725,000 
9,075,000 | 


8,525,000 || 


1,383,525,000 


237,875,000 || 
33,000,000 
19,250,000 
10,725,000 


300,850,000 | 








| 
Africa— 


Algeria 
Egypt 


America— 
United States 
Argentine Republic.. 
Chili 
Canada 


Australasia— 


Victoria 

South Australia 
New South Wales ... 
New Zealand 
Tasmania 
Queensland 

Western Australia ... 





30,250,000 
11,275,000 
6,325,000 
3,300,000 
51,150,000 


453,750,000 
57,750,000 
43,450,000 
33,000,000 


587,950,000 


11,437,000 
7,781,000 
7,041,000 
3,613,000 

872,000 
545,000 
171,000 
31,460,000 


2,354,935,000 





The yield of wheat per acre in Australasia during the year 1894-5 
ranged from 4°9 bushels in South Australia to 24:3 in New Zealand, 
the average for the whole of the colonies being 8:2 bushels. The 
average yield in each province during the ten years ended 1894 is given 


below :— 


New South Wales 


Victoria 
Queensland 


Colony. 


South Australia ...,. 
Western Australia .. 


Tasmania 


New Zealand 


Australasia~ ..s:..0ss+ss0s0 ieae ee 


Average yield, 1 


885-94. 


bushels. 


12:0 

9°9 
14:9 

6°8 
11-7 
17°4 
23°7 


9°9 
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A yield of 9-9 bushels per acre is certainly a small one when coms 
pared with the following results obtained in other countries :— 





:, Average || - Average 
Country. Yield. || Country. 


Yield. 





bushels. 
Denmark ; 31°1 || Ontario 
United Kingdom . || France ... 
Norway 
Belgium ... 
Holland 
Manitoba 
Germany 
Austria 


Tier} 
© 


SR Sao 


United States .. 
|| Quebee 
|| Nova Scotia 
| New Brunswick 
| Russia 


wor wrty 


— 
ADA 1 





_ 














A bare statement of averages, however, is somewhat misleading. 
Thus in South Australia it is found that owing to favourable conditions 
of culture a yield of 7 bushels is financially as satisfactory a crop as 
one of 15 bushels in New South Wales or of 20 bushels in New 
Zealand. The yield in the colonies could be greatly increased if culti- 
vation of a more scientific character were adopted. As a rule, the seed 
is simply put into the ground, and little is done to assist the natural 
growth of the crops. 

Below will be found a statement showing the average annual yield 


and consumption of wheat in each colony for the period of ten years 
ended 1894, with the surplus or deficiency in each case :— 





| 
Yield, | | Surplus | 
Colony. less require-_ | Consumption. | available for | 


ments for Seed.| | Export. 


Deficiency 
Imported. 





bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels. 
New South Wales : 4,028,000 6,972,000 | 2,944,000 
Victoria --| 10,683,000 6,157,000 
Queensland .... Fe] 215,000 2,195,000 | 
South Austra -| 10,431,000 | 2,735,000 | 
320,000 507,000 187,000 
713,000 932,000 219,000 
6,638,000 | 4,518,000 | 2,120,000 











33,028,000 | 24,016,000'| 9,012,000 








The exporting colonies are South Australia, Victoria, and New 
Zealand ; the others import, the deficiency in New South Wales being 
nearly 3,000,000 bushels, and in Queensland nearly 2,000,000 bushels. 
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The average consumption per head of population in each of the seven 
colonies for the last decade was as follows :— 
Bushels. 

New South Wales : 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia .. 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania 


UIAAMMUMSH 
AAWWHAAS 


For the whole of Australasia the average consumption is 6:3 bushels 
per head, which is larger than the quantity consumed in any other part 
of the world for which records are available, with the exception of 
France, Spain and Portugal, and Canada. This will be evident from 
the following figures :— 


United Kingdom 
France 

Germany . 

Russia 

Austria ..,. 

ltaly 

Spain and Portugal.... 
Belgium and Holland. 
Scandinavia 

Turkey 

United States 

Canada 


81 
3°0 
ea | 
2°9 
54 
64 
3°0 
1-4 
61 
50 
65 


The following table shows the net imports or exports of wheat and 
flour of each of the colonies during the year 1894, 1 ton of flour being 
taken as equal to 48 bushels of grain :— 





Colony. Net Imports. | Net Exports. 





bushels. | 
New South Wales 1,761,593 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia . 

Tasmania 








According to the following statement of the imports and exports of 
wheat for the season 1894-5, published in the Bulletin des Halles, 
Australasia ranks sixth amongst the wheat-exporting countries. Still, 
its present contribution to the world’s markets does not amount to 
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more than one-thirtieth of the demand, and it cannot therefore be said 
to form a factor of any consequence in the trade :— 




























Importing Countries. Net Imports. Exporting Countries. | Net Exports. 
bushels. bushels, 

United Kingdom............ 173,250,000 || United States.............. 159,500,000 
MAUSEVIA ccceest ess seaiesteeeaees 35,750,000 || Russia .................0cc0005 94,875,000 
Germany 6 ic---cs:<cers-ssee00 31,625,000 || Argentine Republic ......| 45,375,000 
WGA yy coceccaeeecceseeste-ccssees 26,125,000 || Hungary................000 | 42,625,000 
Bel gitimesiicccescesasnaevesevec 22,550,000 |} Roumania ... .............. | 15, 125,000 
INPANCE | estore sseccs ces ec sees 17,875,000 || Australasia..........0.......! 12,092,500 
China Geir ecccessescsese ens 16,500,000 || India ......... an 8,250,000 
Brazil s&s secssscssesscee sees 13,750,000 || Algeria 6,325,000 
Netherlands.................. 9,625,000 || Canada se 6,325,000 
Switzerland .................. 9,625,000 || Bulgaria ....00000.. 5,500,000 
SPAIN cssacsscsceeseezscceurs eee 6,325,000 || Chili......... aoe: 4,950,000 
Greece icenesscsentesseene 4,675,000 || Asia Minor.................. | 4,675,000 
Cape’ Colony 22.5 .cccecscsseoe 3,575,000 || Turkey in Europe 4,400,000 
Sweden. sssteccesteesscsccseecs 35019;000' ||| Syriay otrccecsseesseceesesee 4,125,000 
IDenmarkyeeree scene 2,200,000 || Roumelia.. sl 3,300,000 
Portupal or. cccccsescoaceseene 15650;0007) "Servis co. eer ee | 3,025,000 
Other Countries ... ........ 1,375,000 || Persia ... 2,475,000 
Tunis ... ..| 2,062,500 

WMV Dba. cersestececetecstaces | 1,375,000 

Motalieseessee rnc 380,050,000 Potalisvescc coe, | 426,380,000 

















The United Kingdom is the largest importer of wheat, and the British 
demand largely influences the price throughout the world. The average 
rate per bushel in London for the season extending from September 1, 
1892, to August 31, 1893, was 3s. 4d. In the latter months of 1893 
the price of wheat ranged from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. per bushel. The 
prices in 1894 and 1895 showed a further downward tendency, the 
averages for the two years being 3s. 04d. and Qs. 6d. respectively ; but 
early in 1896 a rise took place, and prices in February and March ranged 
from 3s. 13d. to 3s. 3Zd. per bushel. 

The average London prices per quarter of 8 bushels during the last 
decennial period were as follow :— 











Year. Price per quarter. | Year. Price per quarter. 
If { 

s. d. || s. d. 
1885 3210 || 1890 31 11 
1886 31 0 i 1891 37 0 
1887 32 6 \| 1892 30 3 
1888 31 10 i 1893 26 4 
1889 299 | 1894 22 11 


| | ae 
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In the subjoined table is given the value of the yield per acre for three 
of the colonies, estimated on the basis of the market rates ruling in 
February and March of each year. It will be seen that a considerable 
decline has taken place since 1886, due for the most part to the fall in 
prices rather than to any decrease of production :— 





Average Yield per acre. Value of Average Yield per acre. 
Year. 

ending 
March. New South 





= 


South New South 
Australia. Wales. 


at ; 7 . South 
Victoria. Victoria. Australia. 








bushels. | bushels. 
9 0 * 


£ 


i 


a 


MPOrSrouSse 
wROWRAIR Ow 


* 
* 
* 


8 0 
19 7 
17 11 
19 3 
18 4 

8 0 


a 














RebDrPbpnNeNwwrth 
CORR Nee ee pe th 
AH CwWONIRSONOA 


ORTR OOP 
COKE SADE KE 











* No returns. 


The rates just given, as well as elsewhere in this chapter, represent 
farm prices, and not values at the point of consumption. 


Oars. 
The cultivation of oats, which come next to wheat in importance 
as a grain crop, is increasing in Australasia, as the following figures 
show :— 





Colony. 





| acres. acres. acres, acres. 
New South Wales | 13,795 16,348 12,958 30,636 
Victoria aie 175,944 146,995 190,157 | 265,115 
Queensland | | 131 88 715 1,477 
South Australia } 3,586 3,023 12,637 13,619 
Western Australia 1,474 827 | 1,301 1,635 
Tasmania i 29,631 27,535 28,360 34,385 
139,185 243,387 | 323,508 | 351,852 


Australasia, 145,393 363,746 438,203 | 569,636 698,719 























The colony of New Zealand furnishes considerably more than one- 
half of the production of oats. In New South Wales the cultivation 
of the cereal has been comparatively neglected ; in Victoria, however, 
it is next to wheat in importance ; whilst in Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia the climate is ill-adapted to the 

Q 
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cultivation of oats, and the yield is small and counts for very little in 
the total production of the grain. The total yield in each colony for 
the period covered by the preceding table was as follows :— 





| | | 
Colony. | 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 





| bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. | bushels. 

New South Wales...) 152,426 | 280,887 | 356,566 276,259 | 562,725 
WWGObOrIA CA ssere trons 2,136,430 | 3,299,889 | 3,612,111 | 4,412,730 | 5,602,210 
Queensland 1,121 16,669 } 30,463 
South Australia 33,160 38,85 32,219 | 80,876 172,605 
Western Australia... 8,162 8,27 18,539 | 20,366 
Tasmania 751,475 783,129 873,173 927,875 

512,665 | 3,726,810 | 6,924,848 | 11,009,020 | 10,221,393 





3,594,318 | 7,968,287 11,718,264 | 16,687,266 17,537,637 
| 











The average yield per acre in each colony.for the ten years ended 
1894 was as follows :— 

Bushels, 

New South Wales 20°9 
Victoria eee 
Queensland ioe 189 

South Australia .... ees Lisl 
Western Australia .... is eee ed: 

26°6 


The average yield of Australasia is 26-8 bushels, exceeding France 
with 26-7 bushels; United States, 24-3 bushels; Hungary, 23°6 bushels; 
Austria, 22°7 bushels; and Russia in Europe, 14°5 bushels. New 
Zealand has a higher average yield than the United Kingdom and 
Germany, the rates for which are 29:7 and 27-7 bushels respectively ; 
and that colony is only exceeded by two of the Canadian provinces, 
namely, Manitoba with 41-1 bushels, and Ontario with 34:5 bushels. 

The total value of the oats crop and the return per acre in each of 
the Australasian colonies for the season 1894-5 will be found below :— 





Colony. | Value. Value per acre. 
| 





£ 
New South Wales 56,272 
Victoria 297,617 
Queensland 3,046 
South Australia 9,190 
Western Australia .... 2,546 
Tasmania 57,992 
New Zealand 766,604 


NERF One eh 
AOCNAWUNoD 





Australasia 1,193,267 


_ 
to 
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The net import or export of oats for each of the colonies is given in 
the following table. New Zealand was the only province which exported 
this cereal to any considerable extent, 927,195 bushels, or nearly one- 
half of its export, being forwarded to the United Kingdom :— 





Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 





bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales | 686,275 
Victoria | 
Queensland abe 88,480 
South Australia see 5,112 
Western Australia .. 448,969 


Tasmania 121,332 


New Zealand ; s | 1,963,178 





Australasia 1,073,352 





According to a carefully-compiled estimate of the average production 
of oats throughout the world, issued by the United States Agricultural 
Department, the commercial supply of this grain is represented by the 
following condensed results :— 


Bushels. 
Europe (official estimates) 1,592,114, 138 


i (unofficial estimates) .. 34,050,000 
United States .. 594,961,401 
Australasia aos 17,537,637 


117,772,147 
2,356, 435,323 


Maize is the principal crop grown in Queensland, and one of the 
most important products of New South Wales ; in the other colonies 
the climate is not suited to its growth, and the cultivation of the 
cereal extends to little more than 11,000 acres. The following figures 
show that fair progress has been made since 1861 in the area devoted 
to this crop :— 





Colony. 





F : acres, acres. acres. 
New South Wales 7,959 | 5 117,478 174,577 208,308 
Victoria 7 1,783 8,230 5,671 
Queensland < 46,480 101,598 103,671 
New Zealand | 3,177 5,447 5,525 
Other Colonies ... 36 23 54 








Australasia ... 142,107 168,954 289,875 323,229 
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The production in the same years was as follows :— 

















Colony. 1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1894. 

| | 

| 
| bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales) 1,727,434 | 4,015,973 | 4,330,956 | 5,721,706 | 5,625,533 
Victoria) ciccseesiees 20,788 | 30,833 81,007 | 461,447 294,405 
Queensland | 42,100 | 508,000 | 1,313,655 | 3,077,915 | 2,684,925 
New Zealand ...... | SUSSIOM|)  Sececcess 127,257 | 238,746 | 232,890 
Other Colonies ... 367 2,000 648 483 1,295 



























Australasia .... 1,822,259 | 4,556,806 5,853,528 | 9,500,297 | 8,839,048 
| | 

















The following table shows the average yield of each colony and of 
Australasia for the ten years ended 1894 :— 


= Colony. Bushels. 
WNew Sommti Wales a: o2.2..,..scc se ssc<-eceseaedessoaseoueess 30°2 





Waictoria 2 ....c.tcscesee 48°3 
Queensland ............ é 23°6 
Western Australia ease ABD, 
Weew: Vroalam dhe. .2asc2 save tescccstus sacaatessscucceesscuecsees 419 

Australasia's. cccc.<cs:esscssescacecessassess 28°7 


The averages for Victoria and New Zealand are worth little, as the 
area under maize in those colonies is small and very favourably situated ; 
while Western Australia had but 54 acres under cultivation, pro- 
ducing 1,295 bushels. The average yield of maize in the United States 
is 23-7 bushels; while for Austria the average is 20:3 bushels; for 
Hungary, 22°9 bushels; for France, 18-2 bushels; for Italy, 14°3 
bushels ; and for Roumania, 13°8 bushels. Nothing is to be gained, 
however, by comparing these figures with the Australasian averages, as 
the acreage devoted to maize in these colonies is too small to make such 
a comparison of value. 

The total value of the crop of 1894-5 and the average return per acre 
will be found below :— 

















Colony. ee of Gala t be 
£ fs) ds 
New South Wales ..... oes 421,915 206 
WietOPih oe osescass sy ceense aA 24,840 Uy may | 
Queensland ........... se 201,369 118 10 
New Zealand ... an 26,200 41410 
Other: @ihonies:<.c2: -co-sscssceseeseeresees 259 4 15 11 
Ammmirabasia: 2... .ccacesssccsseseses | 674,583 219 
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The high average value per acre of production of maize in Victoria 
and New Zealand is due to the fact that the area operated upon is small, 
and the local average prices are relatively higher than in New South 
Wales and Queensland, where large areas are devoted to the cultivation 
of this cereal. 

The net import or export of maize by each colony during 1894 was as 
follows :— 








Colony. Net Imports. | Net Exports. 
| bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales ............ccccccee00s “| 4G}294 Vl ee eseestece 
WiCbOEIRS (7, cocnccr ce cosessate reac ccotee one Ii “eSseesiees 4,843 
Queensland cn cessor ree eee ae |e eras 6,472 
SOW AAtralia esoee epee nesses eee Dodie \ueeecseascs 











New South Wales is the only colony which imports maize to any 
extent from abroad, chiefly from the United States and New Caledonia. 
Australasia practically consumes the whole of its production of this cereal, 
and an excess of imports or exports in any individual year is of little 
importance. In this part of the world corn does not enter into con- 
sumption as an article of food, as it does in other countries, and 
particularly in America, which produces and consumes nearly 80 per 
cent. of the whole maize crop of the world, as the following figures— 
compiled on the authority of the Department of Agriculture in the 
United States—will show :— 





bushels. 
Europe (official) ...... cess 311,820,759 
os (unofficial) 54,196,250 
PA Sian (OfiCial) i scccecconcer ea reces ern at eee teen ean ee 823,868 
IAEEICH | gal) peccccescecstes vosrca esos cenecceceetesenece 2,904,979 
a7 (aHOLCIAI)) So., ccessere-secece se secceiceveesseeeie 13,620,000 
United States (official) ............sceccscescsescsees 1,680,696,600 
America (unofficial) ............ccs0s.sscsessessences 229,109,606 
DATIstralasia: (ei .cc2. coves sens ceseceucescenscassscreccesss 8,839,048 


Sadesecshsccaesshacsess 30,147 


esusesoossiscessescusteseccas+eestics 2,302,041, 257 
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BaRLeEY. 


Of the cereal productions of Australasia, barley is grown on the 
smallest acreage. The area under this crop at different periods was as 











follows :— 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1894. 
acres. acres. | acres. | _ acres. acres. 
New South Wales......... 2,924 3,461 | 6,427 4,459 10,396 
Victoria: esccnccsaesness aaa 3,419 16,772 48,652 | 45,021 96,594 
Queensland........... note 13 971 256 | 739 1,418 
South Australia 10,637 17,225 11,953 | 11,461 | 13,072 





Western Australia ...... 2,412 5,083 3,679 | 3,738 1,9: 
Tasmania. casicessasiecuers 7,279 4,275 4,597 | 2,644 | 8,167 
New Zealand ............... 3,457 13,305 29,808 | 24,268 36,519 

















Australasia............ 30,141 61,092 105,372 | 92,330 | 168,115 
| 








For the same years the production was as stated below :— 




















Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 

























bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. | bushels. 

New South Wales......... 41,054 55,284 135,218 93,446 179,348 
Wictoriacc.....0sesss<s sees 68,118 | 335,506 927,566 | 880,741 | 1,572,199 
Queensland.... 4 158 11,836 3,207 21,302 37,824 
South Australia.....,.. .| 168,137 | 164,161 137,165 107,183 | 205,577 
Western Australia ...... | 2,412 | 5,083 36,790 48,594 | 14,672 
Tasmania. oc cickcceece: 169,381 76,812 102,475 71,400 | 202,625 
eerie 96,658 | 287,646 664,093 | 688,683 | 1,000,612 

selsvansoeae 545,918 936,328 | 2,006,514 | 1,861,349 | 3,212,857 























The average yield of barley per acre in each colony is given in the 
following table for the ten years ended 1894 :— 











Colony. Bushels. 
New South Wales.............. Ueagenaseedsauats desclvtcsevesnstavecsoes 18°4 
‘ WICEONEB re ccccseaccucsacssscuscesccdiesvcvcusascaseisasecseencorestaas eed 18°5 
Queensland ......... wea ee 









South Australia .... 13:3 
Western Australia... 14°4 
SRASMANIAe Cor cerrecedcete ct scastrceseutescciemclete ete etedices tase ses 23°0 


New Zealand: csccsceteessiacsts cect cceccncecscesdurcuivecudrereeseessases 


Australasia ic....:01e-cesesevesnevesecsuesesvocczasscccoctocss 
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The trade in barley and malt of each colony in 1894 was as follows :— 





Barley. Malt. 





Colony. 


| 
Net Imports. | Net Exports. | Net Imports. | Net Exports. 





bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales 34, 223 302,915 
Victoria ; ; bees 2,128 couaseses 
Queensland Soeceee| 7 127,029 
South Australia eevee Serer) ate) 6th} 
Western Australia 3, 95% 18,501 
Tasmania ; 

















Barley is not cultivated in these colonies to the extent it deserves. 
In fruitful seasons Australasia produces sufficient barley, exclusive of 
that required for malt, for home requirements, and a small surplus for 
export; but if the combined trade in barley and malt be considered, 
all the colonies, with the exception of Victoria, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, are dependent upon external sources. The high import duties 
in Victoria on both these articles practically prohibit importations. 


The total value of the barley crop and the average return of this 
cereal per acre during the season 1894—5 will be found below :— 





Total value of Average value 


Colony. barley crop. | per acre. 





£ 

New South Wales 19,430 
Victoria oe 199,381 
Queensland Sdisa ue 4,096 
South Australia teas 15,632 
Western Australia .... 1,712 
Tasmania 32,927 
New Zealand 105,107 


oo 
a 


_ 


_ 
nonwres: 
_ 


promt 
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Potatoes. 


The cultivation of the potato is not confined to any particular colony, 
but Victoria and New South Wales have the largest area under this 
crop, although the latter colony is exceeded by both New Zealand and 
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Tasmania in production. 
potatoes in each colony :— 


The following table shows the acreage under 












































Colony. | 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894, 
acres. acres, acres, acres. acres. 
| 
New South Wales ...... | 10,040 14,77 15,943 22,560 30,089 
Wiieberiie 2222s see-cs eases | 27,174 39,064 39,129 57,334 54,570 
Queensland................. | 512 3,121 5,086 | 9,173 13,298 
South Australia .....,... 2,612 | 3,156 6,136 | 6,892 6,510 
Western Australia ...... 277 494 278 532 703 
Wasmanig .ccceceecessie es 9,349 8,154 9,670 | 16,368 23,415 
New Zealand............... 7,292 11,933 | 22,540 27,266 25,339 
Australasia ...... 57,256 80,692 98,782 140,125 | 153,924 
The production for the same periods was as follows :— 

Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894, 

tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. 
New South Wales ..... | 30,942 | 44,758 44,323 | 62,283 86,170 
Wictoriteceecccc.sorecee ete 59,364 | 125,841 134,290 | 109,786 | 188,147 
Queensland .............4 1,080 6,585 11,984 | 25,018 42,388 
South Australia ......... 7,726 10,989 | 18,154 27,824 22,958 
Western Australia ...... | 817 1,457 556 1,596 2,546 
Tanmamig) 2.c..:0-scsesecers | 47,498 22,608 33,565 | 62,995 90,810 
New Zealand............... 37,554 42,130 121,890 | 162,046 139,869 
Australasia ......| 184,911 254,368 364,762 | 451,548 572,888 








The average production of potatoes per acre is next given for the 
ten years ended 1894. New Zealand, it will be seen, shows a consider- 
ably larger return than any of the other provinces :— 


New South Wales 
Vicloria:-22:5..0--<.5 
Queensland ........ 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia ..:. 
Tasmania. ..........20. 
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Only three of the colonies are in a position to export potatoes in any 
quantity—Tasmania, New Zealand, and Victoria. The surplus in 
Victoria, though at one time considerable, has now very much decreased. 


The following were. the imports and exports of potatoes for each colony 
in 1894 :— 





Colony. | NetImports. | Net Exports. 





tons. 
New South Wales | 30,389 


Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 








Australasia 4,488 








The total value of the potato crop and the average return per acre for 
1894-5 will be found below :— 





| 
| Average value 


’, os T9 oe 
Colony. | Value of crop. per acre. 





£ 
New South Wales 183, 111 


Victoria 357,479 
Queensland 90,075 
South Australia 43,620 
Western Australia | 11,457 





Tasmania 181,620 





New Zealand | 314,705 


| 
Australasia. ...........-+-+- | 1,182,067 
| 
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Hay. 


Considerable quantities of wheat, oats, and barley are grown for 
the purpose of being converted into hay, and this crop in point of 
value comes first amongst agricultural products. The area under 
crop for hay has since 1881 largely increased, as will be seen from the 
table appended :— 





1861. | 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1894. 
































Colony. | 
acres. | acres. acres. | acres, | acres. 
New South Wales ...... 45,175 | 51,805 146,610 163,863 | 245,243 
WaCtOria. ccsccsceescus: a0 74,681 103,206 212,150 | 369,498 | 486,562 
Queensland ....... eae} 280 3,828 | 16,926 30,655 | 28,028 
South Australia... 2 62,874 97,812 | 333,467 304,171 | 361,145 
Western Australia ...... 6,676 *14,342 24,445 28,534 49,896 
Pagmanissiee..ecesere see: 31,803 31,578 | 34,790 45,445 | 61,373 
New Zealand ............... +27,160 30,717 68,423 46,652 194,765 
Australasia......... | 248,649 333,288 | 836,811 988,818 | 1,427,012 
| 
* In 1869. + In 1867. 
The production for the same periods was as follows :— 

Colony. 1861. | is71. | 1881 1891. 1804. 

| tons. | tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
New South Wales......... | 57,363 | 77,460 | 198,532 | 209,417 | 306,345 
Victoria .. eal 92,497 | 144,637 | 238,793 505,246 611,798 
Queensland sense] 459 | 6,278 | 19,640 | 58,842 - 55,696 
South Australia............] 78,886 | 98,266 | 240,827 193,317 334,769 


Western Australia ...... 6,609 | 14,288 24,445 28,534 38,420 

















Tasmania ..| 59,851 | 30,891 | 44,957 66,996 | 80,227 
New Zealand 36,666 | 35,674 89,081 67,361 | 270,828 
Australasia......... 332,331 | 407,494 856,275 | 1,129,713 | 1,698,083 





The average yield of hay per acre will be found in the next table, 
the periob covered being the ten years which closed with 1894 :— 








tons 
New, Southi Walesis.t2i2:.0c...ccssecercscseesccreesstesssceuevcestoee 12 
Victoria ...s-<c.10.3-« Rodan noveceensessdeaesseeraesersictosns 1:3. 
Queensland sen icssccccsscccueescctce cesvseesee se ee seceasaene 1°8 
Sonthy Australia’. cy ocressssevecsucsesssecncsesnecesreneene een eee 09 
iWesternvAnstralia geese eco ecrcee terre eee 1:0 
WPASMANIA © cacccreccscscdsccecetecccecsssecwatees seceneieas 12 
New Zealand 55 sccccs5scccsccsnccttasas tees v eee ee hieieek dashes 1-4 
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The greater portion of the hay is made from wheat, though large 
quantities of oaten and lucerne hay are produced in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and New Zealand. Hay is, for the most part, grown in each 
province in quantities sufficient for its own requirements, New South 
‘Wales being the only one which imports to any extent. 

The net import or export of hay and chaff for each colony for the 
year 1894 was as follows :— 












Colony. | Net Imports. Net Exports. 
tons 

New South: Wales: c:c.cccciecsscsecsvccsss| “S7jG04 1] cutee scenes 
Wictoria. sisscc<ccsse-< | 32,064 
Queensland. J.cescccctescscesscovcescesscssee] 9) (O)2407 || eseese scenes 
South Australia ..... 13,938 
Western Australia ..............cccceceeef 7,929 | ase ee ences 
"TASIMANIG, 24: s<sccecesccseuecvouss es 2,006 
New Zealand. -2:.cc.cccc0cs, scvscsssceesses 116 





Australasia. <..<scsscccsesses+2:| 707 











The total value of the hay crop and the average return per acre for 
the season 1894-5 will be found below :— 





















‘otal V: vi V' 
Coton. ee] eee 

| £ Lorads 

iNew. South Wales ccccsccsscassacssvesesse 752,228 ey ele ch 
VictOria. -.cs.ceseccsec- ss | 1,085,941 24 8 
Queensland ........... : 141,379 5 011 
South Australia ........ ao 594,215 TAZ ST 
Western Australia .... re 134,470 2 ASE 
Tasmania ..;..d:s0ss0s2s6 3 160,454 212 3 
New Zealand: i..::-<cccccssscsescessoces soe 541,656 Daa ayers 
Australasia. ..:....ccccccessseses 3,410,343 | 2 710 

| 





GREEN ForRAGE AND Sown GRASSES. 


The cultivation of maize, sorghum, barley, oats, and other cereals for 
the purpose of green food, and the laying-down of lands under lucerne 
and grass, engage attention in the districts where dairy-farming is 
carried on. ‘The agricultural returns of some of the colonies do not 
admit of a distribution being made between these forms of cultivation 
prior to 1887. The following table shows the area under such green 
food in 1887, 1891, and 1894, and it will be seen that there have been 
large developments in most of the colonies, especially in New Zealand. 
After a consideration of the figures relating to the last-mentioned pro- 
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vince, little difficulty will be experienced in accounting for its superiority 
in the dairy-farming industry :— 





Green Food. | Sown Grasses. 





Colony. ] 
1891. 5 1891. 





acres. acres. acres, acres. 
New South Wales.. 32,138 53,029 | 192,678 | 333,238 
5 9,202 16,648 | 154,612] 174,982 | 
Queensland 58% 10,727 12,029 13,619 20,921 | 
South Australia ... 7 6,416 26,904 17,519 
Western Australia.. : 238 254 
Tasmania 1,101 1,647 | 184,653 208,596 
118,484 29,009 |5,869,247 |7,357,229 








Australasia ...| 145,375 | 178,306 | 139,520 |6,438,026 |8,112,485 | 




















In Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand large quantities of grass- 
seeds, chiefly rye-grass and cocksfoot, are produced, the quantities in 1894 
being given as 22,466 bushels, 45,915 bushels, and 870,752 bushels res- 
pectively, valued at £3,651 in Victoria, £7,461 in Tasmania, and 
£141,497 in New Zealand, or a total of £152,609. The acreage on 
which this grass-seed was produced in New Zealand is included in the 
total given for sown grasses, while for Victoria and Tasmania it is not 
so included, and was 2,198 and 3,837 acres respectively. 


THE VINE. 


The history of the vine in Australia dates from the year 1828, when 
cuttings from the celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, and the Rhine 
Valley were planted in the Hunter River District of New South Wales, 
forming the nursery for the principal vineyards of that colony. 
Years afterwards the vine was planted in the Murray River District 
and other parts of New South Wales, and was afterwards introduced 
into Victoria and South Australia, and is now cultivated in all the pro- 
vinces of the Australian continent. In South Australia a large propor- 
tion of Germans are employed in the industry of wine-making. 

The climate and soil of Australia are peculiarly adapted to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the vine, and with an increasing local demand, and 
the opening up of a market in England, where Australian wines have 
obtained due appreciation, the future expansion of wine-growing appears 
fairly assured. The depreciation which French and other foreign wines 
have suffered, both in quantity and quality, owing to the devastation of 
the vineyards by phylloxera, is an additional reason for the vine-growers 
of this continent looking forward to largely-increased operations for 
their industry. 
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The progress of vine cultivation since the year 1861 is illustrated by 


the table subjoined. 


The areas given include the vines producing table- 


fruit, as well as those cultivated for wine-making, also the young vines 


not yet in bearing :— 


























Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1894. 
| 
| ] | 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

New South Wales ...... 1,692 6,618 6,624 8,281 7,577 
Victoria tre rece eee 1,464 5,523 4,923 24,483 30,307 
Queensland ...... 40 568 1,212 1,988 1,987 
South Australia 3,918 5,455 4,202 12,314 17,418 
Western Australia ...... 457 692 527 1,004 1,862 
Australia: ..:;..<:0::- 7,571 18,856 17,488 48,070 59,151 











Until the year 1881 New South Wales contained the principal wine- 
growing districts, but at present the area devoted to vines is much larger 


in Victoria and South Australia. 


Of recent years great attention has 


been paid to the industry in Victoria, and that province now produces 
nearly half the wine made in Australia. 
progress made in wine-growing during the last thirty-four years :— 


The following tables show the 
































Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1894. 
gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons 
New South Wales......... 85,328 | 413,321 | 513,688} 913,107 | 731,683 
WACHONIA as ccstsssacescerses 47,568 | 713,589 | 539,191 | 1,554,130 | 1,909,972 
Queensland......... Mest! odes sce ul il) eoneeeaes A212) 168,526 176,497 
South Australia............ 312,021 | 852,315 | 313,060 | 801,835 | 712,845 
Western Australia j.cc:|) cscsece. |] asceseees 99,600 166,664 75,844 
Australia ........000. 444,917 | 1,979,225 | 1,537,660 | 3,604,262 | 3,606,841 





The production of table-grapes during the same 


period is shown 





























below :— 

Colony. 1861. | 1871 1881. 1891. 1894. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, 
New South Wales......... 224 508 1,103 3,694 4,617 
WViCtOriancc:-ssasececsoacet 849 1,545 740 2,791 4,470 
Queensland........ EA) crertosen. tl) “sateereec 255 1,169 1,41! 
South Australia............ 1,161 1,692 1,498 4,590 4,620 
Australia... <.:2ss.0s-s 3,596 15,118 
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Among other produce of the vineyards may be mentioned 6,356 
gallons of brandy in New South Wales, and 9,229 cwt. of raisins and 
27 ewt. of currants in Victoria. 

It is impossible to tabulate the averages of all the colonies, as in 
many instances the acreage under cultivation for wine-making purposes 
cannot be separated from young unproductive vineyards or areas 
cultivated for table varieties of the grape only. Making due allowance 
for this fact, it would appear that the average production for the season 
1894-5 was about 136 gallons in Western Australia, 126 gallons in 
Victoria, 164 gallons in New South Wales, and 292 gallons in Queens- 
land. Taking an average year, the production for Australia may be 
set down at 190 gallons. The average production in gallons per acre 
for other countries is shown by the following figures, which are for the 
latest available periods :— 































Country. ear Country. ois 

{ 
Algeria ....... B00 Spain i sccscoscsseedcceees | 130 
Cape Colony .... 220 || Russia .... «| 130 
Switzerland .... seal elo AUStTIarsccerssceeeece ||) MLO 
Roumania ..... | 194 Chiller ee | 100 
«| 175 || Argentine Republic...) 100 
150) ||) Btaly: vs.csscccescsssc.s "| 87 
143 || Hungary | 51 

United States | 140 |} | 
Germanyiccccvosscseseoccose | 134 Australia ........5..066 190 

} 








Compared with the wine production of other countries, as given 
hereunder, that of Australia is certainly trifling, but the prospects of 
the industry are sufficiently promising to encourage a hope that the 
coming years will witness important developments. The figures are from 
the Monitewr Vinicole, and refer to the vintage of 1895 :— 





- — 
| Production in | Production in 































Country. million gallons. || Country. million gallons. 
Wranceteccs..ssessestosscreeerees 587 li Balgariaccnt.cctesce vere 26 
Htaly scenes ee eee 469 United States bea 19 
Spall. cree eee 379 Servi ..<cs-5.5- see 18 
Al gerimicc. ccssccceesseersesences 83 Russia... Wes 16 
Germany ee iicsets.sceveeeeee: 80 Brazil eiccsvssses cesses: 8 
RRoumaniay tse 69 | Azores, Canaries, and 
Austria issrscesceeciieeere 66 (Madeira) -3ics00<-25. 48: 5 
Hungary vecccesse.cosecs re 63 Il) Dumis!=<s)--c5.-3 4 
Turkey and Cyprus .........| 53 || Cape Colony .. 2 
Portugal 44 | Mexico ....... 2 
Greece .. 35 || Persia........ 1 
Chili eee ee 33 ||erAustralias sities sccesosce 4 
Argentine Republic 30 
Switzerland .................. | 27 | otal sireeeeccce teres 2,123 














EXPORT OF WINE. 
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The following table illustrates the progress of the Australian wine 
trade with Europe since 1881. The total value of this trade in 
1894, it will be noticed, had grown to eleven times what it was in 
1881, while the number of gallons exported to Europe had increased 
twenty-fold. The 1894 figures are exclusive of Queensland, 989 
gallons, valued at £314 ; and Western Australia, 60 gallons, valued 
at £15 :— 





| 1881. 1891. 1894. 





Colony. 


Quantity. | Value. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 





gallons. £ gallons. £ gallons. £ 
New South Wales..| 13,271 3,520 9,451 2,255 | 18,405 3,600 





Wictoriaic:scccescscsess 5,588 2,341 | 136,213 | 24,727 | 215,912 | 34,787 
South Australia ..., 2,859 580 | 226,587 38,630 | 205,578 | 33,109 
Australia ...| 21,718 6,441 | 372,251 | 65,612 | 439,895 71,496 























Including the trade of one province with another, as well as 
the foreign trade, the exports of each during the same years are 
shown below. The 1894 figures are exclusive of Queensland, 1,499 
gallons, valued at £536 ; and Western Australia, 60 gallons, valued 
























at £15 :— 
1881. | 1991. | 1894. 
Colony. | 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
| 

gallons. | £ gallons. £ gallons. £ 
New South Wales..| 22,377! 7,233 | 54,143 | 11,644 | 30,386! 6,307 
Wiictoriay:.c-s..c-0s0es6 12,544 5,388 | 160,982 | 32,516 | 230,319 39,546 
South Australia...... 57,812 12,879 286,188 | 58,684 255,171 49,091 










Australia ...| 92,733 | 25,500 | 501,313 |102,844 | 515,876 | 94,944 
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The total value of the grape crop and the average return per acre in 
the Australian colonies for the year 1894 will be found below :— 




















Average value per acre— 
Total value of 
Colony. 

ona hy Of Total Area | Of Productive 

under Vines, Vines. 

£ £58.) d. Loss 
New South Wales 139,077 18) ti 2 2007 1 
Wictoriay 2.:.-.sccesece cece 256,835 8 9 6 he 4 
Queensland ......... : 37,404 18 16 6 22 8 9 
South Australia ... 108,246 ee ee ersccroes 
Western Australia 30,977 1612 9 7 ears es} 
(Australia's..cscscs0 572,539 913 7 14469 














SUGAR-CANE. 


The growth of the cane and the manufacture of sugar are impor- 
tant industries in Queensland and New South Wales; but whilst the 
climate of the former colony renders the employment of white labour 
in the field almost impossible, the plantations of the latter are worked, 
as a rule, without the assistance of coloured labour. The Queens- 
land planters usually combine the functions of cane-growers and 
sugar-manufacturers ; but in New South Wales, where the numerous 
holdings are, as a rule, small in area, the cane is purchased from the 
planters, principally by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose 
various crushing-mills and refinery are fitted with machinery of the 
most modern character. The importation of coloured labour into 
Queensland has been renewed under stringent regulations to protect the 
Kanakas. The attempt made in 1891 by the planters to solve the 
dificult problem as to whether successful sugar-growing is compatible 
with the employment of white labour, by the introduction of Talian 
farm-labourers under contract to work in the sugar-plantations for a 
number of years, was a failure. Japanese immigrants have also been 
introduced. 

The area under cane for the years specified was as follows :— 











Colony. 1864. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1894, 
| 
| acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres, 
New South Wales.........| 22 4,394 12,167 | 22,262 32,909 
} | 


Queensland.................. | 94 9,581 28,026 





50,948 | 71,818 








73,210 | 104,727 








Total: oe | 116 =| _-:13,975 40,193 
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The progress of the industry has been very rapid, especially in 
Queensland, the area of suitable land being very large in that colony. 
Some years ago sugar-growing was started on the Daly River, in the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, but no statistics are available 
regarding acreage or production. The area given above includes all the 
cane planted, whether cut during the year or not. The following table 
shows the acreage actually cut during the last five years :— 




















Colony. 1890. | 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 
acres. acres. | acres, acres. acres, 
New South Wales..... ... | 8,344 | 8,623 11,560 11,755 | 14,204 
Queensland...............00. | 40,208 36,821 40,572 43,670 49,839 
otal escescessestes 48,522 45,444 52,132 55,425 64,043 




















From returns published by some of the Queensland mills it has been 
estimated that the total production of cane in 1894 was about 757,000 
tons. This would give an average yield of 10-54 tons per acre for that 
colony, as compared with 8-03 tons per acre in New South Wales. 
These figures show that during the 1894 season the yield of sugar in 
New South Wales was 8:5 per cent., and in Queensland 9-5 per cent., 
taking the production as given in the next table. The yield of sugar 
per ton of cane varies, of course, with the density of the juice, but in 
ordinary seasons it may be set down at something over 9 per cent. 


The production. of sugar from cane crushed during the last five years 
was as given below. The figures are compiled from the returns made 
by the mill-owners, and in the case of Queensland it is possible that they 
show something less than the actual production :— 








7 ; 
Colony. 1390, | 1891 | 1892. 1893. | 1894. 
| | | 
| 
tons. tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
| | | 
New South Wales.........) 26,533 25,245 | 24,289 23,930 22,638 


Queensland.............0606 68,924 | 51,219 | 61,368 76,147 91,712 














Totaleesee ee 95,457 | 76,464 


85,657 | 100,077 114,350 
| 


\ 




















The net imports of sugar by each colony in 1894 are given in the 
subjoined table. Queensland was the only province that was able to 


R 
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fill its own requirements and spare a quantity of sugar for export. 
surplus amounted to 64,860 tons, valued at £885,733, and was mostly 
exported to the other colonies, only 520 tons being shipped to other 
The following figures, which include the 64,340 tons from 
Queensland, represent the quantity and value of sugar imported :— 


countries. 


AGRICULTURE. 








The 











Colony. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ 
Wew South Wales) .....0:.:056 ssecssosess 39,145 522,472 
WaCtOnIan ccreccsesnceese a 51,376 611,689 
South Australia ...... 13,217 176,826 
Western Australia ... 3,352 55,178 
TASMANIA sevcsscevcstsesseaserscaccee FA 5,214 86,580 
New; Zesianl’ 220 iccscscsssencseecieanies 43,950 447,465 
Australasia! cicsccsxessasanves 156,254 1,900,210 































Deducting the exports of Queensland, the imports from countries 
outside of Australasia amounted to 91,394 tons, of which only 74,863 
tons, of the value of £986,147, can be traced to the original country 


of shipment, namely :— 





















Country. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ 
MMAUTHPUS ccn-ceocccceseccersccecerscesoos est 16,120 | 262,399 
HEI Mescscevsssscneteceeesees nA 24,264 245,801 
Java ... 32,470 445,855 
Hongkong) ...:.:.csstssesesscsssseses BA 1,504 24,577 
Other sugar-producing countries...... 505 7,515 
Boenecosescrersesetecert 74,863 986,147 































year 1894 :— 


The total value of the sugar crop and the average return per acre 
in the sugar-growing colonies of Australia will be found below for the 













Value of Cane 









ae | Average value 
Colony. | grown. | pie oo: - 

£ £s. d. 

New South Wales ...... sicesdewatsersesss 158,552 416 4 
Quoenslanil (22. 002-..sicceesen eee 611,415 | 613 4 





















CULTIVATION OF SUGAR-BEET. 


SUGAR-BEET. 


The question of cultivating the beet-root for the production of sugar, 
which is now receiving a good deal of attention in Victoria, is not 
altogether a new one in the history of that colony, for as far back as 
thirty years ago experiments in this direction were made both on the 
Government farms and by private growers, and the results obtained 
were deemed to be so satisfactory that it was confidently predicted by 
the Melbourne press at the time that in a few years the industry 
would be established on a permanent basis. But the great hopes 
which were then entertained were not fulfilled, and in 1874 the 
Secretary for.Agriculture reported that the sugar extracted from roots 
grown experimentally amounted to 7:09 per cent.—a yield which he 
considered too low to permit of the establishment of a profitable industry. 
The history of the cultivation of the beet for sugar, however, has been 
one of steady progress since the discovery of the saccharine properties 
of the root in 1747. In Germany, for example, the percentage of sugar 
extracted from the beets grown in that country averaged but 5°50 per 
per cent. in 1836, while at the present time the yield is nearly 14 per 
cent., the increase having been most regular. To the great improve- 
ments in the machinery employed in the mills where the beets are 
treated this notable advance has been most largely due, but to a not 
inconsiderable extent it is also attributable to the application of science 
to the cultivation of the root. Under such circumstances as these, the 
opinion promulgated in the report of the Secretary for Agriculture 
could not be taken as unfavourable to the prosecution of experiments 
in Victoria, anda continuation of the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture has led to the excellent result of an average yield of 18-10 
per cent. of sugar obtained from sixty-four samples of beets grown on 
the Government experimental farms during the year 1893-4, while roots 
privately grown have been declared by the Agricultural Chemist to 
contain 224 per cent. of sugar. 

Such high yields as these have forced the conclusion that these 
colonies are fitted by nature to become the home of the sugar-beet. 
Indeed, in New South Wales, analyses made by the Chemist to the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company of roots grown in the New England 
district, where experiments are also being conducted, disclosed yields 
ranging from 15°66 to 24°75 per cent. of sugar. There is little fear, 
therefore, that with proper care and attention, the cultivation of the 
beet will not produce good results ; also, unlike the sugar-cane, the beet 
is a true agricultural product, and not only does not exclude other crops 
from the land but on the contrary invites them, and, as general 
experience has proved, leads to their greater production by vastly 
increasing the fertility of the soil. The one thing necessary to ensure 
success is the establishment of large mills for the production of beet 
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sugar, according to the most modern principles. To attempt to start 
the industry on a small scale is to invite failure, for the cost of 
production would be too high. The Victorian Minister of Agriculture, 
in a report on the prospects of establishing the beet-sugar industry, 
issued at the end of 1894, makes this clear, and estimates that with 
a 300 day-ton factory the financial results would be satisfactory, while 
with one of greater capacity the cost would be correspondingly reduced. 
The question is not only one of importance to Victoria, which now 
imports all its sugar, and, be it remembered, imports it most largely 
from countries outside Australasia, but to the other colonies as well. 
At the present time, when the growing of sugar-cane in New South 
Wales and Queensland is an important industry, the production is by 
no means equal to the wants of the people of Australasia, and there is 
therefore sufficient scope for the immediate cultivation of the beet-root 
for the extraction of sugar. 

On the 6th March, 1896, the Victorian Parliament passed an Act 
empowering the Government to assist in the establishment of the 
sugar-beet industry by granting loans to duly registered public com- 
panies which might be formed for the purpose of erecting mills and 
equipping them with the necessary machinery and plant for the extrac- 
tion of sugar from the roots. The company applying for aid must 
satisfy the Treasurer of the colony that there is an area of not less than 
10,000 acres which is suited to the growth of sugar-beet situated within 
a radius of 10 miles of the site of the proposed factory ; that it has 
contracted with the owners or occupiers of this land that an aggregate 
area of not less than 2,000 acres shall be devoted to the growth of beets 
for a period of three years; that the proposed works will be of a 
capacity sufficient to allow of the treatment of not less than an average 
of 300 tons of roots per day ; that for a period of three years from the 
date of commencing manufacturing operations it will keep its works 
going to the full extent of their average capacity ; and that it will not 
employ Asiatic labour nor other coloured labourers born outside of 
Australasia. If the Treasurer is satisfied that these conditions are 
likely to be fulfilled, and that the company has a paid-up capital of not 
less than £20,000, he is authorised to advance to the company a sum 
not exceeding twice the amount raised by its shareholders. This 
advance is to be made in instalments, and one instalment must be pro- 
perly expended before another is paid over. Repayment of the loan 
must be made to the State in forty-six half-yearly instalments, com- 
mencing two years after the first part of the loan has been received ; 
and of each half-yearly instalment paid to the State, part must be 
applied to meet interest-charge at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on 
the outstanding loan, and the balance placed toa sinking fund, and held 
towards the redemption of the principal sum. The company is also 
required to pay the expenses incurred by the Treasurer in administering 
the Act so far as this relates to its own advance. 














































CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO-PLANT. 


ToBAcco. 


The cultivation of the tobacco-plant has received attention in the 
three eastern colonies. The following table shows the area and pro- 
duction of tobacco at various periods :— 

















| | 
| New South Wales. Victoria. | Queensland. | Australasia. 
| 
Year. | 7 7 ] 
| Area. | Production.) Area. | Production. | Area. Production | Area. | Production 
J 
| | | | | 
ewt. | acres. | ewt, | acres. | | acres. ewt. 
1861 2,647 | 220 | 2,552 | .. | 444 5,199 
1871 4,475 | 299 2,307 | 44 | 910 
1881 18,311 | 1,461 12,876 | 68 | 3,154 
1888 55,478 | 1,685 | 13,355 | 123 | 6,641 
1891 9314 | 545 | 2,579 | 790 2,921 
1892 8,344 | 477 | 658 } 318 1,643 
1893 10,858 | 1,057 | 8,952 | 475 | 2,386 
1894 8,132 | 1,412 7,155 } 915 3,043 








The figures for 1894 are exclusive of 5 acres in New Zealand and 
of a small area in the Northern Territory in South Australia, for which 
returns are not available. 

Owing to over-production and the want of a foreign market, the area 
devoted to tobacco-culture has greatly declined since 1888, although during 
the last two years the industry has again evinced an upward tendency. 
The Australasian tobacco-leaf has not yet been prepared in such a way 
as to find acceptance abroad, and until such is accomplished it will be 
useless to expect the cultivation of the plant to become a settled 
industry. The soil and climate of Australia appear to be suitable 
for the growth of the plant, but sufficient care and skill have not been 
expended upon the preparation of the leaf. The quantity of 70,251 ewt. 
of leaf produced in 1888 was so greatly in excess of local require- 
ments that very low prices only could be obtained, and a large 
portion of the crop was left upon the growers’ hands. The result 
was that many farmers abandoned the cultivation of tobacco, so that 
the area under this crop during 1889 was only 3,239 acres in New 
South Wales, and 955 acres in ‘Victori ia, producing respectively 27,724 
ewt. and 4,123 cwt. of leaf—less than half the crop of the previous 
year. In 1891 the area showed a further decline to 886 acres in 
New South Wales and 545 acres in Victoria, with a yield of 9,314 
ewt. and 2,579 ewt. respectively. In Queensland, on the other hand, 
the area increased from 123 acres in 1888 to 540 acres in 1890 and 
790 in 1891. In 1892 the area decreased in New South Wales to 
848 acres, in Victoria to 477 acres, and in Queensland to 318 acres ; 
and the production to 8,344 ewt., 658 cwt., and 3,808 ewt. respectively. 
In Victoria the crop on two-thirds of the acreage was destroyed by a 
fungoid disease. In 1893 the area increased to &54 acres in New 
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South Wales, 1,057 acres in Victoria, and 475 acres in Queensland 3 and 
the production to 10,858 ewt., 8,952 ewt., and 4,577 ewt. respectively. 
In 1894 there was a further increase to 1,412 acres in Victoria and 
915 acres in Queensland, while the acreage in New South Wales 
declined to 716. The production in New South Wales declined to 
8,132 ewt., and in Victoria to 7,155 ewt., while in Queensland it 
increased to 9,571 ewt. 

The average production of tobacco per acre for the ten years ended 
31st December, 1894, was as follows :— 





Cwt. 

News South iWiales= Werscr tn tsctracne en eee ieneerer ee 0 
WACLOLIA stereo tes mi eitr cae cter cen ccc ate emect eee eee 50 
Queensland: csccsecsver sn cesestessoeetesh costs ss cose carats see 91 
Australasia tesrsccrisssecctme errr 89 


The following table shows the production per acre in foreign countries 
for the latest available period; but the comparison with Australia, 
the figures for which refer to the ten years ended 1894, is not of much 
value, as the acreage under tobacco in these colonies is but small :— 





Cwt. per || 















Country. | aan Country. | ene 
| | 
1 
Holland ssics.sasesssessess| JG Il Sapam ...0.5.0150csec0sees 8-0 
Germany | 158 |! Turkey ............. 78 
Russia........ ...| 13°6 |} Manilla, ete. 74 
Austria Ost Diba oes se 70 
France ...| 115 || United States 63 
Hungary 10°4. || India...... 59 
Italy 95 Roumania . 50 
West Indies 8°8 
RVR tee orem ee ee 8-4 | Australliaic.....66..0-0.-- 89 
| 








The Agricultural Department of Queensland is endeavouring to assist 
the tobacco-growers by the importation of American seed of first quality, 
suited to the Queensland climate. New Zealand also has commenced 
the cultivation of tobacco, but it is only so far in the nature of an 
experiment ; and a small area has been planted in the Northern 
Territory of South Australia. During the year 1896 the Government 
of New South Wales took action towards assisting tobacco-growers in 
the colony by introducing a tobacco expert. The Government of 
Victoria has already such an officer in its employ, and it is intended 
that the services of the two experts shall be available for both colonies, 
so that the special knowledge of each may be fully taken advantage of 
both in New South Wales and in Victoria. 








IMPORTS OF TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


The following table shows the imports of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
for home consumption during 1894 :— 
Colony. 4 Quantity. 
Ib. 

New South Wales 1,684,998 
Victoria $3 1,955,909 
Queensland .... a 790,294 
South Australia ... re ws 660,451 
Western Australia . A Se 330,757 
Tasmania pe 251,125 
New Zealand 1,371,694 


Australasia 7,045,228 
The total value of the tobacco crop and the average gross return 
per acre in the Australasian colonies during the year 1894 are given 
below :— 





Total value of Average value 


Colony. crop. per acre. 





£ 
New South Wales : | 12,198 
Victoria Zs 14,310 
Queensland Ss 14,357 
New Zealand 50 





Australasia | 40,915 
| 








Tt will be seen that in New South Wales the average return per acre 
is £1 6s. 11d. higher than in Queensland and £6 18s. 1d. higher than 
in Victoria. The experimental stage of the industry in New Zealand 
robs the figures of that colony of any significance. 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit in Australasia does not attract anything like 
the attention it deserves, although the soil and climate of large areas 
in all the provinces are well adapted to fruit-growing. Still, some pro- 
gress has been made, especially of recent years. In 1894 the proportion 
of the total cultivation allotted to fruit was 2°2 per cent., and in 1891, 
2-1 per cent., while in 1881 the proportion was 1-5 per cent. The area 
per 1,000 persons in 1894 was 39°7 acres ; in 1891, 36 acres; and in 
1881, 29:4 acres. Grapes, oranges, apples, pears, and peaches are the 
principal fruits grown; but with an unlimited area suitable for fruit- 
cultivation, and the climatic conditions so varied, ranging from com- 
parative cold in New Zealand and on the high lands of New South Wales 
and Victoria to tropical heat in Queensland, a large variety of fruits 
could be cultivated. The industry, however, languishes partly on 
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account of the lack of skill and care on the part of the grower, good fruits 
commanding high prices, while those placed within the reach of the 
multitude are generally of but poor quality ; and partly owing to the 
lack of means of rapid transit to market at reasonable rates, The area 
under orchards and gardens in 1881, 1891, and 1894 was as follow :— 



































1891. 1894. 
Colony. 2 | 
Acres, | = Sal Acres, 
222 
ESE 
2 3a 
New South Wales ......... | 24,565 | 4:3 40,116 | 4°7 52,713 | 4:0 
Mictorialcacseei seer aed 20,630 | 1°74 37,435 | 1°8 42,521 | 1°'8 
Queensland 3,262 | 2°8 | 9,758 | 4:0 8,595 ; 3°1 
South Australia 9,864 | 0-4 | 14,422 | 0-7 15,185 | 0:7 
Western Australia! <.5.00.2|| cecceccee | ee | cece eee 3,008 | 3°7 
Tasmania ee ee 6,717 | 4:5 10,696 | 6:4 11,068 | 51 
New Zealand ............... | 16,360 15 29,235 | 2:0 31,664 | 2°5 
Australasia ............ 81,398 | 15 | 141,662 | 2:1 164,754 | 2-2 











With the extension of artificial irrigation and the increased facilities 
for export afforded by the adoption of cool chambers for the preser- 
vation of fruit during long voyages, the orchardists of Australasia are 
now enabled to compete with foreign States in the fruit supply for the 
English market, which averages about £8,000,000 in value annually. 
The Tasmanian fruit trade with England has passed the experimental 
stage, and every season large steamers visit Hobart to receive fruit for 
the home market. 

The following table shows the import and export trade of each colony 
in green fruit and pulp for 1894, from which it will be seen that with 
the exception of Tasmania all the colonies import considerably more 
than is exported :— 















Colony. | Imports. Peace eae 
£ | £ 
New South Wales ..... ..00........ 52... 161,053 | 103,070 
Victoria ACES CASentocrD a: 70,634 | 14,507 
Queensland’ :.33.s<cses00-).c00 Pr 63,915 32,687 
South Australia ................ sas 18,974 16,822 
Western Australia . 5,431 18 
Tasmania ............. = 6,749 191,098 
New: Zealand \nc.-cs cree 94,060 1,072 





Australasia............... 420,816 359,274 
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The total value of the produce of gardens and orchards and the 
average return per acre in 1894 were as given below :— 




















: ‘ Average 

Colony. vatus Ge Crop: | valine eae. 
| £ | £8. 4. 
New South Wales: .:..:3.<::s2.scces:s<00- 479,756 | 9 20 
Victoria aI 816,415 | 19 4 0 
Queensland ... | 161,645 | 1813 10 
South Australia ... 324,610 | 21 7 6 
Western Australia ... “ 48,128 16 0 0 
PASIMANIA ec. ccaccesessssescssecassscecasecete 143,884 13 0 0 
New Zealand) ssscecectecceccscceseuvacscass 616,017 1910 0 
Australasia (.<ccis.ccccevssssess 2,590,455 | 1514 6 








The average returns per acre have but little value for purposes of 
comparison, as much depends on the proportion of the areas under 
certain kinds of fruit and under vegetable gardens, which tends to 
increase or decrease, as the case may be, the general average of a colony. 
In New South Wales the smallness of the average is explained by the 
fact that in a great number of instances, owing to a lack of facilities for 
disposing of the fruit crops, the produce of the orchards did not reach 
the markets, and in some cases was not even gathered. In Tasmania 
stone fruits are principally grown, and the gross returns from these are 
much smaller than the returns obtained from the cultivation of sub- 
tropical fruits such as the orange and citron, which tend to increase the 
average returns in the continental and northern provinces. 


Minor Crops. 


Besides the crops already specifically noticed, there are small areas 
on which are grown a variety of products, chiefly rye, bere, onions, 
beans, peas, turnips, rape, mangold wurzel, and hops ; but they are not 
sufficiently important to warrant special mention, except turnips and 
rape in New Zealand, where no less an area than 385,788 acres was 
planted with these crops. The area under minor crops in each province 
in 1894 was as follows :— 








Colony. Acres. 
New: SouthvWalest s.ccsceececscacacercsesscarssreseaes 6,865 
Victorias ss.c.0-0s ‘ . 45,439 
Queensland 2,749 
South Australia ... 8,369 
Western Australia aa : 532 
TASMADIG stetes eet aicetoaten ersten crete tense 18,937 
INGW ZeAlANG. <i -c ec. scccccctereonststanietsesisessscees 422,890 
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Although considerable progress has of late years been made in some 
directions, it must be admitted generally that agriculture in the 
Australasian colonies has scarcely passed the tentative stage. The 
typical Australian agriculturist, relying largely on a bountiful Nature, 
does not exercise upon crops anything approaching the same patience, 
care, and labour that are bestowed by the European cultivator, nor as 
a rule does he avail himself of the beneiits of scientific farming and 
improved implements to the extent that prevails in America and Europe. 
It may be expected that improvements will take place in this respect, 
and that the efforts made by the Governments of New South. Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia for the promotion of scientific farming 
will bear good fruit. Agricultural colleges and model farms have been 
established in the three colonies, and travelling lecturers are sent to 
agricultural centres. At present New South Wales possesses the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College and experimental farm, and the ex- 
perimental farms at Booral, Bomen, and Wollongbar. Victoria has the 
two agricultural colleges of Dookie and Longerenong, with experimental 
farms attached to them, and another farm at Framlingham ; while South 
Australia has an agricultural college and experimental farm at Rose- 
worthy. In New South Wales experimental cultivation by means of 
irrigation with artesian and catchment water has been successfully con- 
ducted at some of the tanks and bores owned by the State, notably at 
the Pera Bore; and in South Australia a central agricultural bureau in 
Adelaide, with about eighty branch bureaus in the country, assists the 
farmers by disseminating valuable information, publishing papers, intro- 
ducing new economic plants, and improving the breed of dairy cattle. 
In July, 1896, the Queensland Government accepted a tender for the 
erection of an Agricultural College at Tatton at a cost of £5,079. 


AGRICULTURAL BONUSES. 


Although the Government of Queensland encourages the shipment of 
dairy produce by granting a bonus not exceeding 2d. per Ib. on butter 
and 1d. per lb. on cheese exported to markets outside of Australasia, 
and although South Australia granted a similar bonus on the exportation 
of butter from October, 1893, to February, 1895, Victoria is the only 
colony which has endeavoured to stimulate the agricultural industry 
during the past few years by the introduction of the bonus system on an 
extensive scale. In that colony Parliament authorised the expenditure 
of no less a sum than £233,000 in encouraging the cultivation of 
various crops, the manufacture of the raw material, and the exportation 
of certain of the products to foreign markets ; and it is estimated that 
of this sum over £190,000 had been paid away at the end of June, 
1896. The results, of course, have not been uniformly successful ; the 
production and exportation of some articles, such as butter, have greatly 
increased ; but in the case of other products, some of which were 
entirely new to the country, the’progress made has been but small. 
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To growers of grapes, fruits, and general vegetable products the sum 
of £55,000 was authorised to be given as bonuses. The grants for vine 
and fruit cultivation, amounting to £30,000, were allotted before the 
period fixed by Parliament expired, the applications approved numbering 
1,549 for planting an area of 12,500 acres: of vines, and 1,588 for plant- 
ing 8,308 acres of fruit-trees. For the cultivation of general vegetable 
products, to be used for the manufacture of fibre, oil, paper, syrup, sugar, 
tannin, drugs, dyes, scents, and insecticides, the balance of £25,000 was 
available. The bonus payable was not to exceed the sum of £2 for each 
acre sown or planted, and no payment was to be made for less than 
1 acre of sugar plants, half-an-acre of fibre plants, and a quarter of an 
acre of the other plants named. 


A grant of £37,000 was made to factories engaged in fruit-canning, 
fruit-drying, dairying, raisin and currant making, and in the preparation 
of flax, hemp, silk, and other products for the manufacturer. To factories 
for the preservation of fruit a bonus of £100 was allowed for canning, 
drying, or bottling 20 tons of fruit, and £3 for each additional ton, but 
the total payment to any person or company was not to exceed £300. 
The grants to butter factories and creameries were, it is stated by the 
Department of Agriculture, in every way an unqualified success. While 
the system was in operation £10,730 was paid as bonuses to 42 butter 
factories, and £19,535 to 124 creameries. To raisin, currant, fig, and 
prune factories a bonus was granted of £5 per ton of dried fruit up to 
20 tons. The payments to raisin and currant factories have amounted 
to £645. The quantity of raisins prepared for market last season was 
460 tons, and the colony is now independent of importations of this 
fruit ; there is, however, still room for the extension of the cultivation of 
currant vines. To vegetable oil factories, a bonus of 1s. per gallon was 
payable on almond, castor, colza, earth-nut, linseed, olive, sesame, and 
sunflower oils; but the maximum amount which might be granted to 
one person or company on account of the production of any vegetable oil 
was not to exceed £500. A bonus of £5 per ton was payable on fibre 
manufactured from flax or hemp, the largest sum given to one person or 
company being £100 ; to sugar factories, a bonus of £100 for 20 tons of 
sugar or syrup made from sorghum or beet, with £5 for every additional 
ton up to a total of £500; to insecticide factories, a bonus of £40 for 
not less than 1 ton of insect-destroying powder manufactured from arte- 
misia, pyrethrum, or schkuhria, and £20 for each additional ton up to a 
maximum of £100; and to tobacco factories, a bonus of £50 for 2,000 lb. 
weight of tobacco, with £5 for each additional 200 lb., but the total 
amount payable to one person or company was limited to £500. 


A grant of £79,000 was originally made for payment in bonuses for 
the export of dairy produce, fruits, and honey to foreign markets, and 
for the development of the wine industry. The bonus on the export of 
butter has now been discontinued, the industry being well established. 
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For the year ended June, 1895, the amount appropriated by Parliament 
was £10,000, and out of this vote it was decided to defray all expenses 
incurred in receiving and storing butter for shipment, and in working 
the refrigerating machinery ; to pay a bonus at the rate of £3 per ton 
on the export of cheese to ports outside the Australasian colonies, 
provided the price realised when marketed should not be less than 
£2 10s. per ewt. ; on green fruit exported to foreign ports approved by 
the Minister for Agriculture, a bonus not exceeding 25 per cent. of the 
price realised by the fruit, and not in any circumstances to be in excess 
of 2s. per case ; and on honey exported to approved ports outside of 
Australasia, 1d. per Ib., provided it arrived at the port of consignment 
in a good and marketable condition. A bonus of 3d. per gallon is now 
payable on the export of wine, and ls. per gallon on the export of 
brandy. 

Towards the purchase and importation by the Department of Agri- 
culture of new varieties of seeds and plants for distribution to farmers, 
a sum of £3,000 was granted. It was also decided that out of this 
sum the Minister might give a bonus not exceeding £200 to any person 
who had introduced into the colony a new and approved variety of 
plant, always provided that the person who introduced it had been 
able to supply the Department, if required, with 1,000 scions or plants 
of the new variety at a price not exceeding 6d. each. A few hundred 
pounds of this grant have been expended, and the system of seed 
distribution is declared to be in every way satisfactory. Seeds of the 
best-known varieties of sugar-beet grown in France, Germany, and 
Sweden have been purchased and distributed amongst the farmers ; and 
in consequence of the discovery of phylloxera in the colony a large 
supply of seed of American phylloxera-resistant vines has been obtained, 
and some of it is now being raised with a view to distribution amongst 
the vignerons. 

Approval was also given to the expenditure of a sum of £43,000 in 
establishing a system of technical education in the colony, by the 
employment of experts to impart instruction in connection with the 
introduction of new vegetable products and the improvement of existing 
agricultural methods. It was decided to engage experts in the culture 
of grape-vines ; in wine-making; in the culture of fruit-trees; in the 
processes of drying, bottling, and canning fruits ; and in the culture of 
plants producing fibre, paper, oils, tannin, drugs, dyes, scents, and 
insecticide. A grant of £4,000 was also made for the introduction of 
new machinery and appliances to perfect the treatment of new agri- 
cultural products and to improve existing agricultural methods, and for 
prizes for new inventions in general agricultural appliances. During 
the last season attention was mainly directed to the improvement of 
mechanical potato-diggers, for which a prize of £120 was awarded. A 
sum of £11,000 was likewise granted for the publication of agricultural 
reports ; and another of £1,000 to be paid in bonuses for the encourage- 
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ment of planting and cultivating forest trees of an economic character, 
such as blackwood, maple, birch, hickory, cedar, camphor-tree, cypress, 
pine, gum and ironbark, beech, ash, silky-oak, walnut, juniper, plane, 
poplar, oak, willow, redwood, and elm. Young trees are supplied 
gratis by the Forest Division of the Lands Department, and a bonus not 
exceeding £2 per acre is granted for planting and maintaining them in 
a vigorous and healthy condition. So far, however, the results have 
been disappointing. In June, 1896, the bonus vote had all been allotted 
with the exception of a small amount of the grant towards the planting 
of forest trees. 


IRRIGATION. 


Originally cultivation in Australia was confined to the banks of the 
coastal rivers and the country near the sea, and within the influence 
of regular rainfall; but now that it has spread from the coastal dis- 
tricts and the adjacent table-lands to the interior of the continent, 
where the irregular character of the rainfall makes harvesting uncertain, 
irrigation has become necessary to ensure successful husbandry. For 
some years past small areas have been irrigated by private enterprise ; 
about 40,000 acres are irrigated in New South Wales and 7,500 acres 
in Queensland. In New South Wales the greater part of the irrigated 
area is situated in the Riverina district, where the free irrigation trusts 
of Hay and Balranald have been formed under the control of the muni- 
cipal councils. The Hay trust comprises 19,847 acres, of which’ 778 
acres have been irrigated; and the Balranald trust comprises 1,000 
acres, of which a small area only has so far been irrigated. There was 
also a similar trust at Wentworth, having a jurisdiction over 10,600 
acres, but it has now been dissolved and its powers assumed by the 
Government, who will carry out the undertaking. In Victoria there 
existed in 1893 thirty irrigation and water supply trusts, with juris- 
diction over 2,743,449 acres, of which 1,843,304 acres were said to be 
irrigable, and 353,662 acres were capable of being irrigated from works 
either constructed or in course of construction. About 30,000 acres 
were actually irrigated. The works constructed are in various districts, 
chiefly on the Goulburn, Loddon, Wimmera, and Avoca Rivers. 

A few years ago a special Act was passed by the Victorian Legislature, 
enabling the Government to hand over to the firm of Chaffey Brothers 
an area of 250,000 acres of mallee scrub, situated at Mildura, in the 
Swan Hill district, about 340 miles north-west of Melbourne. The land 
was then uninhabited and practically valueless ; but now it has grown 
into a colony with about 4,000 inhabitants. The Act obliged the 
promoters to spend £35,000 on the land within the first five years, 
but they actually expended £275,000 within less than four years, and 
thus became entitled to the freehold of 50,000 acres, holding the balance 
of the 250,000 acres on lease. In addition to the sum mentioned, the 
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settlers have spent large sums in improving the land. The raisin 
industry is so far the leading one at Mildura, but all kinds of fruit grow 
to perfection, and out of 7,650 acres cultivated in 477 holdings in 
1894, 4,170 acres were orchards and gardens, and 2,880 acres were 
vineyards, 

In October, 1888, the firm of Chaffey Brothers commenced operations 
in South Australia, at a place called Renmark, situated on the river 
Murray, close to the boundary of New South Wales, and about 70 miles 
below Mildura, where an area of 250,000 acres has been set apart for 
irrigation purposes, and although Renmark has not progressed so rapidly 
as Mildura, it promises in time to become an important settlement. 
Unfortunately the company has had to go into liquidation, but an 
arrangement has been arrived at by the mortgagees and the settlers. 


In New South Wales matters are in a more backward state. The 
Water Conservation Branch attached to the Department of Mines is at 
present engaged in obtaining sufiicient hydrographical data to form the 
basis of a scheme of irrigation for vast areas in the vicinity of the 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Macquarie, and Darling Rivers. The 
basin of the Gwydir River, the region between the Macquarie and the 
Bogan, and the country between the Paroo and Darling Rivers have been 
completed, the lineal measurements over which levels were taken 
extending to no less than 17,180 miles. In June, 1896, the Govern- 
ment secured for one year the services of the eminent authority on 
irrigation, Colonel Home, C.S.I., who will submit a complete scheme for 
the irrigation of the waterless wastes of the colony. 


A public company commenced operations a few years ago with what 
appeared to be great promise of success, and secured an area of about 
20,000 acres in the Mulgoa district, within a distance of 30 miles of 
the metropolitan market. The soil consists chiefly of a rich friable loam, 
but the district suffers from an unequal rainfall. An Act which was 
passed by the New South Wales Legislature in 1890 gives the right to 
tap the Nepean and, if necessary, the Warragamba River, for the pur- 
pose of irrigating this area, and it is proposed to devote the land chiefly 
to the cultivation of vines and fruit-trees. A certain amount of work 
has been done, but from various reasons no great progress has been made. 
The company has lately been endeavouring to induce the Government 
to take the works over. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The necessity of providing water for stock in the dry portions of the 
interior of the Australian continent induced the Governments of the 
colonies to devote certain funds to the purpose of sinking for water, 
and bringing to the surface-such supplies as might be obtained from the 
underground sources which geologists stated to exist in the tertiary 
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drifts and the cretaceous beds which extend under an immense portion 
of the area of Central Australia, from the western districts of New 
South Wales to a yet unknown limit into Western Australia. 

In New South Wales the question of the existence of underground 
water had long been a subject of earnest discussion, but doubts were 
set at rest in 1879 by the discovery on the Kallara Run, at a depth of 
140 feet, of an artesian supply of water, which, when tapped, rose 26 
feet above the surface. The Government then undertook the work of 
searching for water, and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian 
wells has proceeded in a scientific and systematic manner, under the 
direction of specially-trained officers. Private enterprise, which had 
shown the way, has also followed up its first successes. 

It has been ascertained from: official sources that contracts have 
already been let by the Government of New South Wales for the 
sinking of eighty-one wells; of these, forty-eight have been completed, 
fourteen are in progress, and others will be commenced at an early date. 
Of the completed wells, twenty-nine are flowing, thirteen sub-artesian, 
yielding pumping supplies, and six have been failures; these wells 
represent 70,856 feet of boring. The total depth bored to the 31st July, 
1896, was 85,806 feet. From the completed wells about 24,000,000 
gallons of water flow every day to the surface. The deepest bore 
completed is that at the Gil Gil crossing, on the new road from Moree 
to Boggabilla, where boring has been carried to a depth of 3,093 feet; 
this well yields a supply of approximately 2,000,000 gallons per diem. 
The largest flow obtained in the colony is from the Euroka Bore, 
about 12 miles from Walgett, on the Coonamble road ; the depth of 
this well is 1,543 feet, and the estimated flow about 4,000,000 gallons 
per diem. Another important bore is that at Pera, 8 miles from 
Bourke, on the Wanaaring road, where at a depth of 1,154 feet a flow 
of 610,000 gallons per diem was struck. At this bore the most exten- 
sive system of irrigation by artesian water as yet undertaken in the 
colony is being carried out; the land has been surveyed into 20-acre 
blocks, which are offered for lease under the Homestead Settlement 
provisions of the Crown Lands Act, with a water right equivalent to 
35 inches of rain per annum. An area of 57 acres has been set apart 
for experimental cultivation by the Government, and certain fruits and 
other products indigenous to the temperate and torrid zones are being 
grown with success. Equally good results are being obtained at Native 
Dog, Barringun, Enngonia, and Belalie bores, on the road from Bourke 
to Barringun. Lucerne, maize, wheat, tobacco, millet, planter’s friend, 
sugar-cane, date palms, pineapples, bananas, and many other fruits and 
vegetables of tropical and sub-tropical character have been found to 
thrive there exceedingly well. 

On the road from Wanaaring to Milparinka, once a waterless track, 
successful boring operations have been carried on. Of seven bores 
undertaken, five have been completed, and two are in progress. Three 
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bores give a pumping supply, and three are now flowing, yielding an 
aggregate supply of 3,000,000 gallons daily. Boring operations are 
being extended farther to the north-west, and a contract has lately been 
entered into for the sinking of four bores on the road from Wilcannia 
to Wompah (on the Queensland border), one of which is being sunk at 
a place 12 miles north of Tibooburra. A remarkable flow has also been 
obtained at the Moree bore, amounting to 2,907,000 gallons daily. This 
bore has been carried to a depth of 2,792 feet, through formations of 
the same age as the Ipswich coal measures (7'rias Jura), thus demons- 
trating the fact that water can be obtained in other than the lower 
cretaceous formation. It is interesting to note that at Tineroo bore, 
on the Milparinka-Wanaaring Road, a similar formation is thought 
to have been met with at 1,703 feet (flow, 500,000 gallons) ; thus, 
if further investigation bears out the surmise, its discovery in this 
locality will tend to confirm the opinion of the Government Geologist, 
that the Triassic may extend across the colony and as far as the Leigh 
Creek coal-beds in South Australia, underlying the cretaceous beds in 
which so much water has been obtained. 

Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enter- 
prise. As far as can be ascertained, early in 1896 there were altogether 
106 private bores in New South Wales, with an approximate flow of 
38,000,000 gallons daily. Amongst the most important are two wells 
on Lissington Holding, with flows of 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 gallons 
per diem ; and one at Lila Springs with a daily flow of 4,000,000 gallons. 

A better idea of the value of artesian wells to the community will be 
obtained when it is known that the aggregate daily flow of underground 
water in New South Wales is now approximately 63,000,000 gallons, 
and that, in addition, large supplies can be pumped from sub-artesian 
wells, The average depth of forty-eight wells completed by Government 
to the 31st July, 1896, was 1,476 feet 2 inches, with a range from 120 
to 3,093 feet, and with temperatures varying from 80 to 139 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The total cost of the wells (including actual boring, 
casing, carriage, and incidental expenses) was £130,193 12s. 9d., or an 
average of £2,712 7s. 4d. per bore, or £1 16s. 8d. per foot. 

The Queensland Hydraulic Engineer reports that at the end of 1895 
fifteen bores (including two giving a sub-artesian supply) had been 
successfully completed by private contractors on Government account, 
while one was in progress and six had been abandoned; the most 
remarkable being that at Charleville, where a daily supply of 3,000,000 
gallons was struck at a depth of 1,371 feet. The total daily flow of 
these bores is given as 5,572,000 gallons. From information prepared in 
the middle of the year 1896, it would appear that apart from twenty-seven 
deep bores east of the coast range, some 412 bores in search of artesian 
water have been sunk in western Queensland, the total number of feet 
vored being 488,430, or an average depth of 1,185 feet per bore. Of 
these wells, 293 are flowing, giving a daily output of 215,727,500 gallons 
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of water exclusive of pumping supplies. The largest daily supply was 
yielded by the well at Burranbilla, where a flow of 4,000,000 gallons was 
struck at a depth of 1,811 feet ; on the Noorama Run there are three 
wells—one yielding 3,456,000 gallons, and two, 1,500,000 gallons each. 
Several other wells yield over 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem. The 
total cost of these bores, exclusive of casing, was about £730,000, and of 
casing, £150,000, or altogether £880,000. 

In South Australia a number of bores have been put down with 
success in widely distant parts of the territory, and an essay was made 
on the Great Australian Bight, which resulted in a supply being struck 
on the Nullarbor Plain, at a depth of 777 feet, yielding 68,000 gallons 
per diem ; the supply is, however, sub-artesian. Other wells have been 
sunk since with better results, the water rising to the surface in several 
instances. The most successful wells, however, are situated in the 
central portion of the territory ; those at Hergott Springs, Coward, 
Strangways, Oodnadatta, and Lake Harry giving supplies of 50,000 to 
1,200,000 gallons per diem. A bore has been completed at Tintinarra, 
in the south-eastern portion of the colony, thus showing that the 
marine tertiary area is water-bearing. Other bores are in progress. 
The total amount spent in artesian boring in South Australia to June, 
1895, is stated to be £495,086. 

The Government of Western Australia, following the example set by 
those of the eastern colonies, proposes to sink a line of wells in the 
direction of the Coolgardie gold-field, and of the South Australian 
border. 

In the province of Victoria the Government have since the year 1886 
executed several experimental borings, but so far the results have not 
been encouraging. Artesian water was, however, struck at Sale, in 
Gippsland, as early as the year 1880, but the bore is not now used. 

The fears so long entertained that the search for underground water 
might prove unsuccessful have now been dissipated by the results 
already attained, and both private firms and the State are emulating 
each other in extending their operations throughout the arid portions 
of the continent, meeting generally with the most pronounced success. 
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PASTORAL KESOURCES AND DAIRY 
INDUSTRY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the soil, climate, and indi- 
genous herbage of Australasia are admirably adapted to the 
sustenance of animal life, no attempt was made to test the capabilities 
of the land asa feeding-ground for flocks and herds on a large scale 
until the example of Captain Macarthur had demonstrated beyond doubt 
that Nature favoured the production in Australasia of a quality of wool 
unsurpassed by that of any part of the world. Then the settlers began 
to understand and utilise the natural resources of the country, and as 
the indomitable spirit of exploration gradually opened up the apparently 
boundless plains of the interior, pastoralists extended their domain, and 
sheep and catile in increasing numbers spread over the face of Eastern 
Australia. The expansion of the pastoral industry is gradually convert- 
ing the central and western portions of the continent into holdings devoted 
to the production of the greatest element of the wealth of Australasia. 
The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in Australia were very humble. 
The whole stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip 
comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 
sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats; and although the whole of the present 
flocks and herds of Australasia have not sprung from these animals 
alone, it will be seen on how small a scale the business of stock-raising 
was first attempted. No systematic record of the arrival of stock seems 
to have been kept in the early days of settlement, but it appears that in 
the period between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there 
were some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. In 1800 
the stock in Australasia comprised 6,124 sheep, 1,044 cattle, 203 horses, 
and a small number of swine; while in 1894 the numbers had increased 
to 120,866,718 sheep, 13,359,240 cattle, 1,891,197 horses, and 1,191,605 
swine. 
The following figures give the number of stock in Australasia at 
various epochs ending with 1851 :— 








Year. Sheep. Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. 
105 | 11 | 43 

6,124 | 203 4,017 

33,818 | 1,114 8,992 

290,158 | 4,564 | 33,906 

6,312,004 | 70,615 66,086 
17,326,021 | 166,421 | 121,035 
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The progress since 1861 is illustrated in the en ing a — 





Year. y Sheep. | Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. 





| 23,741,7 | 4,039,839 459,970 362,417 
| 49,773,584 | | 3 713,820 782,558 737,477 
5 78,063,426 | 8,709,628 3249, 765 903,271 
ac “| qoa'sa7. 937 WT "361 ,330 1,785,835 1,154,553 
-- | 120,866,718 /13, 359,240 1,891,197 1,191,605 





The numbers of each class of stock per inhabitant at the same periods 
were as follow :— 





| 
Year. » S | Horses. Swine. 





It will be seen that in 1861 there were 18-8 sheep for every person in 
Australasia, while in 1894 the number had grown to 29-1; on the other 
hand, cattle gave the same average per head in both years, although 
during the intervening period the number was smaller than 3:2. The 
breeding of horses and swine has about kept pace with the population. 


nn) 


| 
| 
| 





SHEEP. 


The suitability for pastoral pursuits of the land discovered in the early 
days of New South Wales was undoubtedly the means of inducing the 
infant colony to take its first step on the path of commercial progress 
and it is not a little surprising at this distance of time to note how 
steadily some of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves 
of the opportunities at their disposal. The importation of valuable 
specimens of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the 
introduction of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it 
frequently happened that many of these costly animals died during the 
tedious voyage. These enterprises were, however, on the whole success- 
ful, and thus the flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first 
slowly, increased and multiplied. 

By the year 1795 Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not satisfied with the natural 
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increase of his Jocks, Macarthur sought to improve the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
great wealth and the prospect of establishing important commercial 
relations with Great Britain. With these ends in view, he procured 
from the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of 
superior rams and ewes. A happy circumstance favoured his enter- 
prise ; for he had the good fortune to secure possession of three rams. 
and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 
by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These animals, out of 
a, total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney in 1797, 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt to follow up this advantage, being probably amply 
satisfied with the larger gains from the sale of an increased number of 
animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He atten- 
tively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 
stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 
offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved the 
strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture which 
met with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. It has been 
asserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce merino sheep into 
Australia ; but whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that to him 
is due the credit of having been the first to prove that the production of 
fine wool could be made a profitable industry in New South Wales. 
Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool had been 
confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not likely 
to improve in face of certain restrictions which the operatives en- 
deavoured to place upon their employers. These men, in support of 
their contention that the woollen trade could not be expanded on account 
of the limited supply of raw material, argued that fine wool was obtain- 
able only in Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest 
sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-produc- 
ing country. In this way he opened up with English manufacturers a 
small trade which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradu- 
ally increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. During 
his visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 
and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 
the fact they also had formed portion of a present from the King of Spain 
to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to New South 
Wales, patiently continue for many years the process of selection, with 
such success that in 1858, when his flock was finally dispersed, it was 
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estimated that his superior ewes numbered fully 1,000. Victoria secured 
a considerable portion of his flock, and the process of breeding pro- 
ceeded simultaneously in that and other adjacent colonies. 

Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was satis- 
factory, the importation of superior stock was not discontinued, and the 
stock of the colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
commenced in the Mudgee district of New South Wales, and the 
climate of that region has produced a more favourable result upon the 
quality of the fleeces than that of any other part of the colony, and it 
was thence that the finest merinos were for a long time procured. As 
was to be expected, the climate has in some respects changed the 
character of the Spanish fleece. The wool has become softer and more 
elastic, and while it has diminished in density it has increased in length, 
so that the weight of the fleece has only slightly altered. The quality 
of the wool has thus on the whole improved under the beneficial 
influence of the climate, and if no further enhancement of its intrinsic 
value can be reasonably hoped for, there is at least every reason to 
believe that Australasian wool will maintain its present high standard 
of excellence. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in each colony at the 
close of 1861 and 1894 ; also the annual increase per cent. in comparison 
with that of the population :— 





Number of Sheep. Annual Increase from 


























1861 to 1894. 
Colony. | 
101 | es eee 
| 1 
New South Wales ............ | 5,615,054 | 56,977,270 7:27 3°87 
Victoria i3.ve0 | 6,239,258 | 13,180,943 2°29 2°38 
Queensland ........ Bae eel 4,093,381 | 19,587,691 4°86 8:07 
South Australia ............... 3,038,356 7,325,003 2°70 3:17 
Western Australia............ 279,576 | 2,132,311 6°35 5:14 
Tasmaniase: eee cess 1,714,498 | 1,727,200 0°02 1°70 
New Zealand ...... ........... | 2,761,583 | 19,936,300 6-17 6:04 
Australasia ............... 23,741,706 | 120,866,718 5°06 3°67 















Tasmania is the only colony of the group in which the business of 
sheep-breeding has not advanced since 1861, though, strange to say, it 
is singularly well adapted for sheep raising, and its stud flocks are well 
known and annually drawn upon to improve the breed of sheep in the 
other colonies. In all the other provinces there has been a material 
increase ; but in Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia the pro- 
portion of sheep has declined as compared with the population. There 
has been a very substantial increase in the number of sheep depastured 
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in Queensland during the period covered by the table, but the population 
has progressed at a rate even more rapid. In South Australia the area 
adapted to sheep is limited, and no great expansion in sheep-farming 
can be looked for. As regards Victoria, the important strides made by 
that province in agriculture and kindred pursuits afford sufficient 
explanation of the slow rate at which its flocks are increasing. The 
following statement shows the proportion of sheep in each colony to the 
total flocks of Australasia. In 1861, out of every 100 sheep, New South 
Wales depastured 23-7, while in 1894 its proportion had increased to 
47:1, or little short of one-half the total flocks. In the latter year New 
Zealand came second, with 16:5 percent. With the exception of the 
two colonies named, and of Western Australia, the proportion of sheep 
depastured in each colony to the total number of sheep in Australasia 
was less in 1894 than it was in 1861 :— 

















Colony. 1861. 1904. 
per cent. per cent. 

New South’ Wales .2...5.22.cs00:5, seasee 23°7 471 
WVActOriaw saree tees es 26°3 109 
Queensland .......... 172 162 
South Australia...... 12°8 61 
Western Australia ... 1 18 
TASMANIA sce ecesss se 72 1-4 
New Zealand 25.7... scssscsccsormrenees 116 | 16°5 
Australasis <.c2sscsscerseceses: 100°0 100°0 








The value of the sheep depastured in Australasia, on the basis of the 
average prices ruling in 1895, was £38,747,000, thus distributed among 
the various provinces :— 










£ 

New South Wales................. «» 17,805,000 
IVACLOTIA) .cae-sseonces oes .. 4,341,000 
Queensland ..... 5 5,142,000 
South Australia ....... 2,014,000 
Western Australia.... 693,000 
Tasmania vss2-cessesi<¢s Se 777,000 
New Zealand (e.cteccsssc ececcastavee sce raven coc verve 7,975,000 

FA TIBUIALABIA oe rece etc oe ese eee terete £38,747,000 


CATTLE. 


Except in Queensland, cattle-breeding in the Australasian colonies is 
secondary to that of sheep. In New South Wales the industry, 
relatively to population, does not occupy so important a position as it 
formerly did, the increase having only been 8:5 per cent. since 1861, or 
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at the rate of 0:25 per cent. per annum, while during the same period 
the population has increased at the rate of 3:87 annually. The lowest 
point was reached in 1885, when the herds only numbered 1,317,315, 
the result partly of continuous bad seasons, but principally of the more 
profitable character of sheep-farming, which had induced graziers on 
many runs to substitute sheep for cattle. Since that period the improve- 
ment has been gradual, and, though small, would seem to indicate a 
disposition on the part of pastoralists in some parts of the colony to 
devote more attention to cattle-breeding. The progress of Victoria in 
this direction has been steady ; but although the total number of cattle 
was nearly three times as great in 1894 as it was 33 years before, 
the position occupied by the colony in relation to the other provinces 
remained much the same as in 1861. Queensland has largely increased 
its herds, and now possesses 52-5 per cent. of the total cattle of the whole 
group. New Zealand and Western Australia—especially the former— 
show decided improvement, and the breeding of this class of stock seems 
to be greatly in favour in those colonies. 

The following table shows the number of cattle in 1861 and 1894, 
with the yearly increase per cent. during the intervening period, as well 
as the rate of growth of the population :— 





| 
Number of Cattle. Increase Pet cent. per annum, 


861-1894. 
Colony. 





























1861. 1894. Cattle. | Population. 
New South Wales............ | 2,271,923 | 2,465,411 | 0:25 | 3°87 
WACCOVIA: se ccees cs isecses wel 628,092 | 1,833,900 | 3°30 2°38 
Queensland.....,.... ca 560,196 7,012,997 | 7:96 8:07 
South Australia | 265,434 | 675,284 | 2°87 3°17 
Western Australia ..... .. | 33,795 187,214 5°32 514 
Tasmania. ssecces.scwoeee seal 87,114 | 177,038 | 27 1:70 
New Zealand 193,285 1,007,396 | 5°13 6°04 
| | 
Australasia ........0..000 4,039,839 | 13,359,240 3°69 3°67 











The value of the cattle in Australasia, on the basis of the average 
prices ruling in 1895, was £57,002,000, thus divided amongst the various 
provinces :— 


£ 
INew-Sonth Wales: .ccc.cscsccescesoccone-tecscsseasetnectens 11,834,000 
Wictorigs ccc iaeesscenecse tng .. 12,241,000 










Queensland........ : 19,461,000 
South Australia........ We ae 2,887,000 
Wiestern Australia. 2 -ccscrecneccescretescdeocsscrcernesceat 1,077,000 
TASANIG” scccerceroons ivan 1,443,000 
New Zealand..............0 FBO Re nCC ROT OCOBS COC UARDUCOSaC 8,059,000 





Australasia’ Gececesccserncstcus-csctccereres cues £57,002,000 
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Horses. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most descriptions 
of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. At an 
early period the stock of colonial-bred horses was enriched by the 
importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, and 
to this cause the high name which was acquired by the horses of 
Australia was largely due. The abundance of good pasture everywhere 
obtainable also contributed to this result. The native kangaroo-grass, 
especially when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young stock 
thrive excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender allowed 
of a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have been of 
great advantage had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
to a neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the discovery 
of gold, horses became very high priced. Under ordinary conditions 
this circumstance would have been favourable to breeding, and such was 
actually the case in Victoria. In New South Wales, however, it was far 
otherwise. The best of the stock of that colony, including a large pro- 
portion of the most valuable breeding mares, was taken by Victoria, with 
the result that for twenty years after the gold rush the horses of New 
South Wales greatly deteriorated. One class of stock only escaped— 
the thoroughbred racer was probably improved both by the importation 
of fresh stock from England, and by the judicious selection of mares, 

The colonies are specially adapted to the breeding of saddle and light- 
harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australasian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush horse is hardy 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys when fed 
only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
when the grass and water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed is 
improving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the 
breeding from good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in the 
stock, it has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing purposes 
and to the effects of drought. 

Although the demand in India is fair, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies may be derived, the speculation of sending 
horses there is one open to many risks, as, apart from the dangers of 
the voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the stock being 
accepted. Owing, therefore, to the limited foreign demand, it has not 
been found advantageous to breed horses for any but local requirements. 

The following table shows the number of horses in each colony at the 
end of 1861 and 1894, also the proportion to the total at each period. 
In 1861 New South Wales possessed 50-7 per cent. of all the horses in 
Australasia, Victoria being second, with 18-3 per cent. In 1894 New 
South Wales still held the leading position as regards numbers, but its 
proportion to the whole had fallen to 27-4 per cent. Queensland and 
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New Zealand exhibit relatively the most progress, having increased 
their respective proportions from 6:3 and 6-2 per cent. in 1861 to 23-5 
and 11:2 per cent. in 1894 :— 





Percentage of each colony to 


Number of Horses. total of Australasia. 





Colony. | — — — = me 
| 


{ 


1861. 1894. 1861. | 1894. 





New South Wales | 233,220 518,181 
Victoria eae 84,057 431,547 
ate 28,983 444,109 

South Australia.... tea 52,597 201,484 
Western Australia. ae 10,720 50,001 
Tasmania eae 22,118 34,835 
28,275 211,040 
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The value of horses in the various colonies is estimated as follows :— 
£ 
New South Wales 3,938,000 
Victoria 3,539,000 
Queensland 2,842,000 
South Australia 1,491,000 
Western Australia .... 400,000 
Tasmania 227,000 
New Zealand 1,709,000 


£14,146,000 


Tue Frocks AND Herbs oF THE WORLD. 


The following table gives the flocks and herds of each of the great 
divisions of the globe. The returns are the latest available, and, with 
the exception of those for Australasia, are based on figures given in the 
report of the Statistician to the American Department of Agriculture :— 





Continent. | Sheep. Cattle. ‘Horses. Swine. 





| 
Europe 187,144,000 | 104,430,000 | 36,483,000 | 49,164,000 
+ sseseecereeeseees| 39,922,000 | 60,847,000 4,279,000 489,000 
Africa .--| 35,589,000 6,095,000 1,239,000 547,000 
---| 147,535,000 | 115,497,000 | 23,203,000 | 50,783,000 
120,884,000 | 13,500,000 1,897,000 1,227,000 





eee 300,369,000 | 67,101,000 | 102,210,000 











* Including Pacific Islands. 
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STocK-CARRYING CAPACITY OF AUSTRALASIA. 


None of the colonies is stocked to its full capacity, while in the large 
territory of Western Australia and in the Northern territory of South 
Australia the process has only begun. A clear idea of the comparative 
extent to which each colony is stocked cannot be given unless the 
different kinds are reduced to a common value. Assuming, therefore, 
that one head of large stock is equivalent to ten sheep, and stating 
cattle and horses in terms of sheep, it will be found that the number of 
acres per sheep for each colony is as follows : 


Colony. : ee 
New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 


Australasia 


The most closely-stocked colony is Victoria, with 1:6 acres per sheep, 
but this is by no means the limit to the carrying-capacity of that pro- 
vince ; on the contrary, there is still a considerable tract to be brought 
under the sway of the pastoralist. Neither New Zealand nor New South 
Wales, with 2-1 and 2°3 acres per sheep’ respectively, can be said to 
have reached its full carrying-capacity. If the present average of New 
South Wales be taken as the possible limit to which Australasia may be 
stocked, then there is room in these colonies for 580 million sheep 
or 58 million cattle more than are now depastured. That Australasia 
could carry 1 sheep to 2-3 acres, however, is an improbable supposition ; 
in almost every colony the best land is under occupation, and the 
demands of the farmer must diminish the area at present at the disposal 
of the grazier. This will more especially prove true of Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania.’ On the other hand, by resisting the temptation 
to overstock inferior country, and by increasing the natural carrying- 
capacity by water conservation and irrigation and by the artificial 
cultivation of grasses, the colonies in which agriculture has made most 
progress will be able to carry stock in even larger numbers than they 
have hitherto attempted. Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
it may be fairly estimated that under the present system the colonies 
are capable of maintaining, in ordinary seasons, stock equivalent to 
390,000,000 sheep ; that is, about 116,000,000 sheep or their equivalent 
in cattle more than are now depastured. 
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The number of stock in Australasia, expressed in terms of sheep, 
the number of acres per sheep, and the number of sheep per head of 
population, at various dates since 1861, were as given below :— 





Cattle, Horses, | | Acres | Sheep per 
Sheep. | in terms of in terms of | Total. per head of 
| Sheep. Sheep. | | Sheep. Population. 
| | | 





| 
1861 93,741,706 40,398,390) 4,599,700 68,739,796" 
1871 49,773,584| 47,138,200) 7, 580) 104,737,364| 
1881 78,063,426| 87,096,286) 12,497,650) 17 7,657,356) 
1891 124,547,937| 118,613,300, 17,858,350) 261,019,587) 
1894 120,866,718 i aa 18,911,970, ees 
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VALUE OF PastoRAL PRoPERTY AND PRODUCTION. 


The total value of pastoral property in Australasia—that is, of 
improvements, plant, and stock—was estimated in 1896 at £2 40,116,000, 
and of this large sum £78,433,000, or nearly one-third, belonged to 
New South Wales. In that amount the value of stock alone (excluding 
swine) comes to about £109,895,000. No account is taken of the value 
of land devoted to pastoral purposes, for though much purchased land 
is used for depasturing stock, the larger area comprises lands leased from 
the State, so that a statement which omitted to take into account the 
value of the State lands would be misleading. The annual return from 
pastoral pursuits in 1894-5 was £34,304,000, the share of each colony 
in the total production being as follows :— 

New South Wales £13,390,000 
Victoria 4,892,000 
Queensland dese 5,597,000 
South Australia.. 1,897,000 


Western Australia 461,000 
Tasmania 590,000 


New Zealand : 7,477,000 


Australasia £34,304,000 


The products of dairy cattle and swine are not included in the fore- 
going statement, the figures being given in another place. It should be 
understood that the values quoted are those at the place of production. 
The value of the return from each class of stock may be approximately 
reckoned as follows :— 

£25,168,000 
6,621,000 
2,515,000 


£34,304,000 
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As might be supposed, the greater part of the value of stock returns 
is due to wool. Thus, out of the £34,304,000 quoted above, £19,795,000 
is the value of wool, viz.:—£19,615,000 for wool exported, and £180,000 
for wool used locally. The wool export of the Australasian colonies 
during 1894 was 743,404,750 lb., weighed in the grease, and the quantity 
used locally 6,489,873 lb., making the total clip 749,894,623 lb. The 
valueof the exports, according to the Customs returns, was £20, 292,000— 
that is to say, £677,000 more than the figures shown above. The 
excess represents the cost of freight, handling, and brokerage between 
the sheep-walks and the port of shipment. 

The quantity and value of the wool clip in the grease is given for each 
colony in the subjoined table for the years 1881 and 1894. The 
value of the clip of the latter year in Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania does not compare favourably with that 
of 1881 ; but all the colonies, with the exception of South Australia, 
show an improvement in the quantity of the clip, this increase being 
relatively greatest in Queensland, New Zealand, and New South Wales. 
New South Wales maintains its high position as a wool producer ; and it 
cannot be denied that in New Zealand sheep-breeding is a flourishing 
concern, for though the number of sheep in 1894 was not largely in 
excess of that in 1885, this was mainly due to the heavy demand upon 
the resources of the province for the supply of stock to meet the 
requirements of the London market in frozen mutton. In comparing 
the weight of the clip with the number of sheep shorn in each colony, 
it will be seen that the New Zealand clip is proportionately the heaviest, 
and that the Western Australian and Queensland clips are the lightest. 





| Weight of clip in grease. 




























| Values. 
Colony. ; 
1881. 1894, | 1881. 1894. 
| | | 
Ib ] Ib l £ l £ 

New South Wales ......... | 157,881,700 | 361,639,245 7,187,700 | 9,038,578 
(Victorinicssscossce ce | 58,832,500 68,274,895 2,562,800 | 1,881,243 
Queensland ..... : 32,532,500 93,415,023 | 1,331,900 | 2,655,900 
South Australia ............ 46,328,200 46,130,029 | 1,573,300 | 1,098,126 
Western Australia .........) 4,107,000 9,820,481 | 256,700 | 208,981 
SDagmansae penne ener 8,269,700 9,313,335 | 498,400 | 258,973 
New Zealand ............... 70,787,000 | 161,301,615 2,910,600 | 4,657,752 
Australasia............ 378,738,600 | 749,894,623 16,321,400 | 19,794,553 

| U 





According to returns prepared in London, the number of bales of 
Australasian wool imported into Europe and America during the year 
1894 was 1,896,000, which were valued at £11 10s. per bale, giving a 
total of £21,804,000. The average price per bale in Sydney during the 
year was £10. In comparing these prices, it must be remembered that 
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not only have freight and charges to be added to the Australian value, 
but some allowance must be made for the difference in the quality and 
condition of the wool dealt with in the Australian markets and in 
London. Large quantities of the inferior portions of the clip intended 
for sale in the London market are scoured prior to shipment, and the 
London price is therefore raised to an average considerably higher than 
the Sydney or Melbourne price with freight and charges added. Similar 
returns for the year 1895 show the imports into Europe and America 
as 2,001,000 bales, valued at £22,011,000—a decrease of 10s. per bale on 
the 1894 prices, notwithstanding the rise in the price of wool in the 
latter part of the year. 

The average price per lb. obtained for wool in grease, at the London 
Wool Sales, for the five series during each year from 1885, was as 
follows :— 





New South Wales. | Victoria. New Zealand. 


(Good Merino). (Good Merino.) (Good Cross-bred.) 





d. 
108 














It will be noticed that Victorian wool averages a little less than 
2d. per lb. higher than New South Wales wool. The figures must be 
taken with qualification. Much of the New South Wales wool, the 
product of the Riverina districts, is exported via Melbourne and 
sold as Port Phillip wool, and brings a price considerably in excess 
of the average given in the table for the colony of which it is the 
produce. 


Tue Frozen-Mrat TRADE. 


In view of the large increase of stock which.a succession of favour- 
able seasons has brought to the flock-masters of Australasia, the question 
of the disposal of the surplus cast has become a matter of very 
serious consequence. In New South Wales especially, and in the 
Riverina district in particular, it was found necessary to have recourse 
to the old method of boiling down, which a fortunate rise in the price 
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of tallow made it possible to carry on with a margin of profit; but with 
such prices as have ruled for tallow during the past few years it cannot 
be said that boiling-down offers any inducement to the pastoralist, 
although in 1894 the production of tallow in the colony reached the 
large quantity of 1,069,100 cwt. In New Zealand a much better 
solution of the question of disposal of the surplus cast was found, and a 
trade in frozen mutton with the United Kingdom has been established 
on a thoroughly payable basis—an example which some of the other 
colonies are endeavouring to follow, although considerably handicapped 
by the want of cross-bred sheep and the prejudice of the English 
consumer against merino mutton. 

The first successful attempt at shipping frozen mutton to England was 
made in New Zealand in 1882, and since then the trade has attained 
great proportions, to the immediate benefit of the Colonial producer as 
well as the English consumer. The trade initiated by the New Zealand 
Land Company has been extended by the formation of numerous joint 
stock companies, which now own twenty-one meat-freezing works in the 
two islands, having an aggregate capacity for freezing about 4,000,000 
sheep per year. The sheep are generally killed up country, and trans- 
ported by rail to the freezing works. Four fleets of steamers are 
engaged in the trade, and the freight rates charged enable the companies 
to realise satisfactory profits. The growth of the frozen and preserved 
meat industries of New Zealand since 1881 is shown in the following 
table. The shipments are almost exclusively made to the United 
Kingdom :— 



































Frozen or Chilled Meat. Preserved Meat. 
Year. 7 
Beef. | Mutton. | Lamb. Large Wount. | oe | Weight. | Value. 
| | 
ewt. | carcases. | carcases. cwt. | cwt. £ Ib. £ 
1881 sisioe, It) wisinceic'sin ll aelelensto™ El Piicticiec: | n eclemes | ...... | 1,074,640 | 22,391 
1882 Beh rere ee | ee ae | eee | 35,244 | 19,389 | 2,913,904 | 54,307 
1883 937 | 86,995 87,932 | 118,261 | 3,868,480 | 72,778 
1884 1,644 | 252,422 | 254,066 | 345,081 | 3,103,744 59,224 
1885 O51T03 |) cerearere 286,961 | 296,131 373,326 | 4,047,904 81,401 
1886 9,391] ...... | 336,405 | 345,796 | 426,556 | 2,592,464 | 47,426 
1887 6,630 | 656,823 | 110,816 | 421,405 | 428,035 | 454,942 | 4,706,016 | 79,246 
1888 44,613 | 885,843 94,681 | 507,306 | 551,919 | 629,110 4,912,544 | 86,128 
1889 68,298 | 990,486 | 118,794 | 588,594 | 656,822 | 783,374 | 5,325,152 | 106,772 
1890 98,234 | 1,330,176 | 279,741 | 798,625 | 896,859 | 1,084,992 | 6,702,752 | 136,182 
1891 103,007 | 1,447,583 338,344 889,012 | 992,019 | 1,185,122 5,447,904 111,133 
1892 | 55,020 | 1,316,758 | 290,996 | 806,304 | 861,324 | 1,021,838 | 3,939,712 | 69,420 
1893 11,059 | 1,355,247 | 475,365 | 888,455 | 899,514 | 1,078,427 | 2,656,416 46,601 
1894 912 | 1,633,213 | 459,948 | 1,001,342 | 1,002,254 1,162,770 | 3,368,736 57,325 
| | 
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Amongst the continental colonies the frozen-meat trade has reached 
its largest dimensions in Queensland, although of course the exports 
consist chiefly of beef, the trade in mutton forming but one-eleventh of 
the whole. So far as they can be given, the figures showing the growth 
of the Queensland frozen-meat trade, as well as the exports of preserved 
meat, will be found below :— 





Frozen or Chilled Meat. Preserved Meat. 





| 
| Mutton. | Woke 


Total Value. Weight. Value. 





Ib. £ 





2,276,409 | 39,956 
£,689,189 | 119,343 
6,729,721 | 151,001 
2,298,696 | 57,101 
8,306,432 | 171,422 
130,658 1,58€ 
5,272,170 | 99,653 
3,964,419 | 77,887 
24,287 , $53,621 | 16,743 
54,052 | 75 2,769,881 | 44,040 
106,307 | 161,345 | 3,333,317 | 59,032 
123,196 | 51,595 | 174,791 | 276,113 | 6,035,035 | 96,828 
204,349 | 21,898 | 226,247 | 377,039 | 8,001,788 | 143,146 
301,837 | 32,187 | 334,024 | 498,652 | 15,544,826 | 250,646 




















Next to New Zealand, the largest exporter of frozen mutton is New 
South Wales. During’ the last few years greater efforts have been made 
in this colony to expand the trade, and the exports in 1894 and 1895 show 
a considerable increase on previous years. New South Wales, however, 
labours under the disadvantage of possessing no cross-bred sheep for 
export, and the food qualities of the merino are scarcely appreciated in 
the English market, where New Zealand mutton is favourably known, 
and brings 1d. per lb. more than Australian. Large tracts of the mother 
colony, however, are suited to the breeding of large-carcase sheep, and now 
that the pastoralists are becoming alive to the importance of securing a 
share of the meat trade of the United Kingdom, attention is being directed 
to the introduction of British rams into the colony, and it is not unreason- 
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able to expect a large increase in the cross-bred flocks at no distant date. 
From the following table, showing the growth of the frozen-meat trade 
of New South Wales, it will be seen that the exports of beef showed a 
large increase in 1895 ; the exports of preserved meat, which are also 
given in the table, consist almost wholly of tinned mutton :— 





{ 
Frozen or Chilled Meat. | Preserved Meat. 





Total 


Mutton. Weight. Weight. Value. 





quarters. | carcases. ewt. £ b | £ 


| 9,980 8,554 | #176,721 
13,782 | 22,910 *143,601 
34,911 | 43,100 #921,912 
13,309 | - 12,321 °161,477 
6,271 6,064 #166,561 
4,852 4,671 *77,756 
21,831 | 19,310 | 9,761,154 | 150,714 
52,262 | 44,537 | 4,528,269} 69,481 
37,868 | 33,426 | 2,877,303 | 52,321 
72,304 | 71,534} 4,655,523 | 74,329 
105,013 | 101,828 | 6,581,713} 87,632 
223,074 | 169,425 | 8,620,747 | 105,922 
364,958 | 220,584 | 141,640 | 13,092,942 | 164,592 
533,995 | 339,404 | 193,760 | 16,382,597 | 206,054 
1,021,006 | 607,818 | 380,107 | 22,384,285 | 302,828 























* Including Extract of Meat. 


The total capacity of the boiling-down works in New South Wales is 
stated at 298,500 head of cattle or 7,410,000 sheep ; of chilling works, 
146,100 head of cattle or 2,730,000 sheep ; of freezing works, 186,000 
head of cattle or 3,600,000 sheep; and of meat-preserving works, 
135,300 head of cattle or 1,590,000 sheep. 

The only other colony in which the meat-export trade has reached 
dimensions of any importance is Victoria, although its exports fall far 
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below those of the three colonies already dealt with. A statement of 
the Victorian trade from 1881 to 1894 will be found below :— 











| Frozen or Chilled Meat. Preserved Meat. 

Year. 

Beef. Mutton. | Woont. on oat Weight. | Value. 

ewt ewt. ewt. . | £ Tb. £ 
18s1 I eccre scan | Merete | PR corral | eee 4,026,072 102,306 
1882 Ih Srcceoce || nero 18,522 18,969 1,274,066 30,705 
1883 | vessee | ceeeee 9,944 12,220 3,225,657 76,015 
1884 ie eereriy || © Scrrae 41,373 | 53,196 2,667,866 63,707 
1885 | Secacen Hl neeecs | 39,107 61,617 1,486,849 38,244 
1886  opccterie |ly~ -ersceo 39,384 70,319 616,652 17,865 
1887) Prezeece. ||| vcesece 15,245 27,270 629,054 14,291 
1888 i epeccew tlle eercuercs |) coerce. |\ieawaese sete 714,856 16,115. 
1889 || ecerce |e esec-s }) focscuscse, ||) Ueveeseses 805,580 16,156 
1890 \eeercee ac tccaaces I) deewevecve || cecpssancs 893, 114 20,197 
cE nan en ete Mite otoaat Meeees 1,052,887 | 19,230- 
1892 etsceeect |i Ureetess fe eeneeoeee |” Aoeccsees 1,982,151 51,624 
1893 Hee eeepc) memerr ene | 1,307 1,838 777,953 14,349 
1894 | 53 27,182 27,235 25,370 2,267,791 40,082 

















The seriousness of the question of the disposal of the surplus cast 
may be grasped when it is understood that, apart from New Zealand, 
there is a surplus of from 60,000 to 100,000 head of cattle and 
4,500,000 sheep which could be exported in any ordinary year with- 
out trenching upon local requirements, while if the trade could be 
expanded without touching ruinous prices the surplus might be made 
much larger. Looking at the question from all points of view, it 
cannot be said that the frozen-meat trade is without strong elements of 
hope for the future. The great difficulty in the way of an expansion 
of the trade is the sericus fall in prices, but there is no reason why 
better results should not be obtained if shippers are careful not to 
export anything of unsatisfactory quality, and combine to secure a 
regular and wide distribution of Australian mutton amongst consumers. 
Signs are not wanting that the prejudice which existed against frozen 
mutton in the United Kingdom is fast dying out, and the adoption of 
the defrosting process, by which the meat may be placed on the market 
with a much more attractive appearance at an extra cost of 1d. per lb., 
will hasten its extinction. That it is largely prejudice is made clear 
by the fact that of the large imports of Australian mutton into London 
only a small proportion seems to reach the consumer as such, the greater 
portion being sold as Welsh or English. The abolition of this practice 
could be secured to a great extent by the formation of a company to 
control operations at the importing centres, and to establish wholesale 
depots in the cities and towns for the regular supply of the meat to 
such retailers as might be induced to place it honestly before the public 


eu 
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by receiving the exclusive right of sale in their own particular districts. 
Tt is, however, of the utmost importance that the supply should bea 
constant one ; and the possibility of a glut in the market in one month 
and a scarcity in the next, such as have been seen in the past, would 
have to be guarded against. 

During the years 1894 and 1895 several attempts, more or less 
successful, were made to place live cattle and sheep in the English 
market. The great difficulty which so far has been found to be in the 
way of establishing such a trade is the wildness of the cattle, the 
mortality in some of the shipments being sufficiently high to provoke 
strong criticism in England as to the cruelty to which the cattle are 
subjected by being shipped on such a long voyage. It is to be feared, 
however, that these expressions of opinion have been prompted, not by 
the alleged sufferings of the cattle, but by the interests of the English 
producer and the American exporter. At the same time, it is clear that 
a permanent and profitable trade cannot be established until the cattle 
have been handled sufticiently to bring them into a tractable condition. 
If this be done, there can be little doubt that the Australian pastoralist 
will find the trade one worthy of his attention. 


DAIRY-FARMING. 


Dairy-farming has of late years made fair progress in Australasia, 


especially in the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand. The introduction of the factory system at convenient centres 
and the use of the cream separator have done much to cause the exten- 
sion‘of the industry. The number of dairy cows and the estimated 
quantity of milk produced by them in each colony in 1894 were as 
follow :— 





Quantity of Milk pro- 


Dairy Cows. duced (estimated). 





No: gallons. 
New South Wales ; 438,211 157,755,960 
Victoria ; 465,389 167,540,040 
Queensland re 125,000* 37,500,000 
South Australia 100,000* 36,000,000 
9,000* 2,700,000 
38,400 15,360,000 
257,140 107,998,800 





1,433,140 | 524,854,800 








*Estimated. 
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The estimated value of the milk and its products, butter and cheese, 
and of the return obtained from swine, together with the total value of 
dairy produce for each colony in 1894, will be found kelow :— 





= . | ‘Total Value 
Value of Milk 7 
Colony. Butter, > Value of Return of 


from Swine. Dairy and Swine 
and Cheese. Produce. 











£ £ £ 

New South Wales 2,270,800 427,900 - 2,698,700 
Victoria 2,444,600 460,200 2,904,800 
Queensland 591,500 87,500 679,000 
South Australia ... 556,000 123,600 679,600 
‘Western Australia... 59,600 30,700 90,300 
Tasmania 243,100 72,900 316,000 
1,498,100 360,900 1,859,000 


7,663,700 1,563,700 9,227,400 











The production of butter and cheese in each colony during 1894 is 
estimated to have been as follows :— 





Colony. Butter. Cheese. 





tb. ib 


New South Wales 27,360,000 4,820,000 


Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania 


35,580,000 
4,306,000 
6,400,000 

160,000 
2,430,000 
19,370,000 


95,606,000 








4,153,000 
1,537,000 
1,572,000 


700,000 
9,285,000 


22,067,000 





The colonies having a surplus of butter and cheese available for 
exportation during 1894 are shown in the following table :— 








Colony. Butter. Cheese. 





; tb. 
New South Wales 162,442 


Victoria aoe 885,722 


36,228,722 

















New South Wales was formerly both an importer and an exporter 
of butter, for only during the spring and early summer months was 
the production larger than the local requirements, while during the 
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remainder of the year butter had to be imported to meet the local 
demand. This importation, which was made chiefly from New Zealand, 
has now practically ceased, and such as took place during the last two 
or three years came chiefly from South Australia as supplies for the 
Barrier district. During 1895, owing to diminished production, due to 
scarcity of food for the cattle on account of the drought, the imports 
exceeded the exports by 51,611 Ib. 

The colonies which, on the other hand, were obliged to import butter 
and cheese during 1894 are shown below :— 























Colony. Butter. Cheese. 
Tb. tb. 
Queenslandy ssrrstese tee ee 215,646 63,721 
South Australia .......... Real © Bnostanacacoe 1,172 
Western Australia....... a 1,269,473 335,362 
TASMANIA oc ccscssacsesavcneesceecesc. nase 981 
Total cccss se ecrstecceccseaseeee 1,485,119 401,236 











From the foregoing figures it will be seen that those colonies which 
produce a surplus of butter and cheese have, after providing for the 
deficiency of the other provinces, a balance available for exportation to 
outside countries, this balance in 1894 amounting to 34,743,603 Ib. of 
butter and 6,876,492 lb. of cheese. An export trade in butter and 
cheese has long been maintained by New Zealand, while in recent years 
Victorian, New South Wales, and South Australian butters have been 
sent to the London market, and their very favourable reception there 
has given a fresh stimulus to the dairying industry in those colonies. 
The rapidity with which this trade is growing may be gauged from the 
following table, which shows the quantity of butter exported to the 
United Kingdom during the six years ended 1894 :— 











Exporting Colony. 

Year. 

New South Wales. Victoria. South Australia. New Zealand. 

lb. 1b. lb. Ib. 

1889 284,251 BOD;478 Si oes ccsssces 2,363,088 
1880 589,160 | 1,286,583 10,850 2,976,848 
1891 391,180 3,778,775 23,864 3,246,768 
1892 1,532,782 G;446'900) I eiaese sess 4,648,980 
1893 2,846,989 13,141,423 357,087 5,864,656 
1894 4,333,927 22,139,521 1,233,539 6,590,640 

















In 1895 the exports from New South Wales to the United Kingdom 
fell to 1,852,360 lb., in consequence of the diminution in the production 
caused by the drought. 
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From latest advices it would appear that the price obtained for 
Australian butter in London was higher than the rates ruling in the 
local market ; and as there can hardly be a limit piaced to the capacity 
of Australasia to produce butter and cheese, it is probable that these 
high prices will have the effect of greatly stimulating the dairy industry 
throughout all these colonies. In connection with this subject, it may 
be mentioned that the value of the butter, cheese, and eggs imported 
into the United Kingdom during 1894 was £13,456,699, £5,474,940, 
and £3,786,329 respectively. The supply is chiefly drawn from the 
Continent of Europe and from America, and of the total amounts 
mentioned, the only imports from Australasia were butter to the value 
of £1,429,977, and cheese to the value of £137,512. 

It may not be out of place to remark that the export of butter from 
one or two of the colonies has been made possible only by restricted 
home consumption. If a season of great prosperity visits Australia 
there will be a very large increase in the local demand, with a consequent 
limitation in the supply available for export, so that it may be concluded 
that under any circumstances the prospects of the industry are 
encouraging. 

The breeding of swine is usually carried on in conjunction with dairy- 
farming. Below will be found a return of the number of swine in 
each colony in 1861 and in 1894, together with the proportion owned 
by each province in comparison with the total stock. It will be observed 
that the actual number owned by the various colonies has in all cases 
increased, though the relative proportions have altered considerably. 
New South Wales, for instance, held over 40 per cent. of the stock of 
swine in 1861, whilst in 1894 its proportion had receded to 21-6 per cent. ; 
on the other hand, Victoria, which possessed only 12 per cent. in 1861, 
has now nearly 30 per cent. of the total number. During the inter- 
vening period, New Zealand increased its stock from nearly 12 per cent. 
to nearly 28 per cent. of the whole, while the proportion held by South 
Australia decreased from 19-1 to 7-9 per cent. :— 



























Number ot Swine, | Peeps of euch colony 
Colony. 

1861. | 1894, 1861. 1894. 

New South Wales............... 146,091 240,860 40°3 216 
Wiictorian. cccc.csscs-se-seeceeserse 43,480 328,162 12:0 29°5 
Queensland#.i5..c..ccecu-teeses 7,465 68,086 a | 61 
South Australia.........-..s..0.- 69,286 88,153 19°1 che) 
Western Australia.............. 11,984 26,233 3°3 2°4 
PVASINADIA cleserdcssestnetsescsoste: 40,841 51,952 11:3 4°7 
New, Zealand’-.-7...ccscossecses 43,270 308,812 11:9 27°8 
Australasia............ 362,417 1,112,258 100-0 100°0 
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The products of the swine—bacon, ham, lard, and salt pork—are 
still imported by all the colonies with the exception of Victoria and 
New Zealand, as is shown by the following table, which relates to 
the year 1894 :— 





Colony. BaconandHam.| Salt Pork. i sea cny 





£ £ 
New South Wales 7 *419 | 16,845 
Victoria sees *992 | *16,931 
Queensland ... cane 414 | 71 
South Australia sank *190 | 1,490 
Western Australia... 
Tasmania 





*881 








The figures marked (*) show an excess of exports; all the others 
represent an excess of imports. There seems to be considerable scope 
for an extension of this particular branch of farming in most of the 
colonies, 


Povuttry anp Minor InpustRizs. 


An estimate is given below of the value of the production of poultry 


and eggs, together with that arising from bee-culture, in each colony 
during the year 1894 :— 





Colony. Poultry and Eggs. | Honey and Beeswax. 





£ £ 

New South Wales 700,000 15,500 
Victoria 680,000 12,500 
Queensland 260,000 7,500 
South Australia 230,000 8,000 
Western Australia.... 40,000 1,200 
Tasmania 100,000 3,000 
400,000 10,000 


2,410,000 57,700 











The most remarkable feature is the trade in eggs between South 
Australia as supplier and New South Wales, Victoria, and Western 
Australia as buyers. The returns for 1894 show that during that year 
South Australia exported eggs to the value of £22,679, viz., £50 to the 
United Kingdom, £2,990 to Victoria, £15,839 to New South Wales, 
and £3,800 to Western Australia. The bulk of the New South Wales 
trade was done with the Barrier district, which is commercially a 
dependency of South Australia. 
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PasTORAL AND Datry PRODUCTION. 


The total value of pastoral and dairy production during the year 
1894, in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, together with the 
value per inhabitant, is shown in the following table :— 




























: Total Value of Value 

Colony. Pg cbr nea per Inhabitant. 
£ £785. 
New South Wales ........cccesseeeserees 16,804,000 1B A 37 
ViGGOTIB - -ccravcess gods csesvooeveersewerocees 8,489,000 7 4.4 
Queensland ..... ses 6,544,000 1418 4 
South Australia .......... a 2,815,000 8 10 
Western Australia......ccccsccccceeierees 592,000 8 O11 
TASMANIA .0:<.0s0er.svesecevevoesstseedessene 1,009,000 6 9 5 
New Zealand: .......ccsscssvesectrretevesee 9,746,000 14470 
Australasia ........cceeuee .| 45,999,000 11 3 9 





From the following table, which gives similar information for the years 
1871, 1881, and 1891, it will be seen that while the total production 
has increased nearly twofold since 1871 the value per inhabitant has 
only varied slightly ; and that New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia, and New Zealand show the most satisfactory progress, while in 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania the pastoral industry has 
advanced much more slowly :— 








Colony. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
£ £ £ 
New South Wales............ 8,709,000 | 13,151,000 | 17,460,000 







VACEONIA Soscecscsssessees ...| 7,260,000 7,499,000 9,321,000 
Queensland .......... ‘ 1,959,000 4,186,000 7,561,400 
South Australia .... 1,800,000 3,178,000 3,148,525 
Western Australia 274,000 431,000 647,350 




















Tasmania ::..<0s.-<50 ae 734,000 1,093,000 1,117,550 
New Zealand ..........sseeeee 3,210,000 7,096,000 9,153,225 
Total, .:<sss0.s 23,946,000 | 36,634,000 | 48,409,050 
Australasia ‘Sosa. £8: id. £: 18, -d; 
Per head ...... ey 13) 3 11 1212 0 

















EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


i obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons engaged in 

the various walks of life in Australasia was impossible before 
the census of 1891 was taken, for although at the Census enumerations 
of 1881 and previous years the occupations of the people were made a 
feature of the inquiry, the classification, which followed closely that 
originally devised by the late Dr. Farr, was unsatisfactory, as it com- 
pletely failed to distinguish between producers and distributors. To 
avoid a repetition of this defect the Census Conference, held at Hobart 
in March, 1890, abandoned the English system and adopted a scheme 
of classification more in accordance with sound principles. Under this 
classification the population is divided into two great sections—bread- 
winners and dependents—and the breadwinners are arranged in their 
natyral classes of producers and distributors, with their various orders 
and sub-orders. The classes may be shortly defined as follow :— 


Section A.—Breadwinners. 
Class 1. Professional. 
Class 2. Domestic. 
Class 3. Commercial. 
Class 4. Industrial. 
Class 5. Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other primary Producers. 


Class 6, Indefinite. 


Section B.—Dependents : Non-Breadwinners. 


Class 7. Dependents. 


A description of the various classes and orders, together with the 
number of males and females, exclusive of aborigines, belonging to each 
order, is given in the following pages for all the Australasian colonies. 
It is impossible, however, in a work such as this to enter minutely into 
details, and anyone who may desire to pursue the subject further is 
referred to the Census Reports of the various colonies. 
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BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


Of the total popu ation of Australasia at the Census of 1891, the 
occupations of 2,023,999 males and 1,758,967 females were specified. 
These persons were thus divided into breadwinners and dependents :— 














® New | | | 
5 rs -, | Queens- | South Western | New Austral- 
Sex. Sous | Victoria land. | Australia. Australia. | | Tasmania.| | Zealand. asia. 
| | 
CLASSES 1 TO 6.—NUMBER OF BREADWINNERS. 

] l l 
Males...... | 882,385 | 387,684 | 146,611 | 102,831 21,494 48,571 205,956 | 1,295,531 
Females .. 89,502 114,270 31,651 24,263 3,032 12,431 43,589 318,738 
Persons ..| 471,887 | 501,954 | 178,262 | 127,094 24,526 61,001 | 249,545 | 1,614,269 








CLASSES 1 TO 6.—PROPORTION OF BREADWINNERS TO SPECIFIED POPULATION. 





63°04 62°11 64°01 











Males...... 6313 | 65°42! 65°84} 62-42) 7247 | 
Females .. 17°36 21°15 18°66 15°97 15°28 | 18°15 14°86 18°12 
Persons .. 42°09 | 44°31 45°44 40°13 49°54 | 41°91 39°93 | 42°67 
Cuass 7.—NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS. 
7 = 
Males...... 223,285 204,922 76,064 61,919 8,163 28,482 125,633 728,468 
Females ..| 425,918 426,060 | 137,934 127,672 16,814 56,059 249,772 | 1,440,229 
Persons ..| 649,203 630,982 | 213,998 | 189,591 24,977 84,541 375,405 | 2,168,697 








CLAss 7.—PROPORTION OF DEPENDENTS TO SPECIFIED POPULATION. 








Males...... 36°87 34°58 34°16 37°58 | 27°53 36°96 37°89 35°99 
Females .. 82°64 78°85 | 81°34 84°03 | 84°72 81°85 85°14 81°88 
Persons .. 57°91 55°69 54°56 59°87 50°46 58°09 60°07 57°33 




















If a comparison of the proportion of breadwinners be made with the 
proportion of males of supporting ages given in the table on page 37 of 
this volume, it will be seen that Western Australia, with the highest 
proportion of supporting males, viz., 67-60 per cent., naturally supplied 
the highest proportion of breadwinners, the leading position ccoupied 
by this colony being sufficiently accounted for by the pioneer stage of 
its existence ; Queensland came second, with 65-22 per cent. of males of 
supporting ages, and 65°84 per cent. of breadwinners ; Victoria third, 
with 62°68 per cent., and 65°42 per cent. respectively ; and New Southe 
Wales fourth, with 61:41 per cent. of males of supporting ages, and 
63°13 per cent, of breadwinners. Tasmania, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, with the lowest proportions of supporting ages, had also the 
lowest proportions of breadwinners ; and the positions of these colonies 
may be largely attributed to the exodus from their shores of able-bodied 
men in search of employment. 

In all the colonies the male breadwinners were in excess of the males 
of supporting ages. This fact was, of course, due to the employment of 
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boys under 15, and the continued activity of men over 65 years of age. 
The excess was greatest in Tasmania, where the largest proportion of 
males of the old ages was to be found. Queensland, where the excess 
was smallest, viz., to the extent of only 0°62 per cent., had the smallest 
proportion of males of the old ages, and, except Western Australia, the 
smallest proportion of children of dependent ages. 


DEPENDENTS. 


The dependents are all contained in class 7, and are thus grouped :—~ 
(1) Persons performing domestic duties ; (2) scholars and students ; (3) 
relatives not stated to be performing domestic duties; (4) persons 
‘supported by the State and by voluntary contributions; and (5) the 
criminal class. The first three groups are comprised in order 23, and 
the last two in order 24. The following table shows the number of 
males and females classified under each of these headings in the different 
colonies. It has to be stated in connection with the figures relating to 
female dependents, that in the Victorian and South Australian returns 
the persons performing domestic duties were originally classified with 
relatives not stated to be performing domestic duties, and the figures 
for these colonies have been adjusted to correspond with the returns 
of the other provinces :— 








New 


Sex. 


South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


New 
Zealand. 





ORDER 23, SUB-ORDER 1.—PERSONS PERFORMING Domestic DuTIEs. 





Females ... 
Persons... .. 


98 
210,701 
210,799 


215,800 
215,800 


60,736 
60,818 





4 
8,692 
8,696 


393 
124,465 
124,858 








ORDER 23, SUB-ORDER 2.—ScHO! 


LARS AND S' 


TUDENTS. 





Males...... 
Females ... 
Persons.... 





118,454 
117,136 
235,590 


114,829 
113,217 
228,046 


37,439 
37,067 
74,506 


31,272 
29,910 
61,182 


4,285 
4,310 
8,595 


13,436 
12,885 
26,321 


73,013 
73,778 
146,791 


392,728 
388,303 
781,031 





ORDER 23, SUB-ORDER 3.—RELATIVES NOT STATED TO BE PERFORMING Domestic DUTIES. 





Females ... 
Persons.... 


96,140 
94,123 
190,263 | 


$3,300 
92,481 
175,781 


35,454 
38,768 
74,222 


4 | 
084 | 
378 


29, 
29, 
58, 


3,614 
3,639 
7,253 








13,930 
16,170 
30,100 


49,106 
49,933 
* 99,039 


310,838 
324,198 
635,036 





TOTAL OF ORDER 23.—ALL DEPENDENTS, EXCLUDING CRIMINALS AND PERSONS § 


UPPORTED BY CHARITY. 








214,692 
421,960 





198,129 
421,498 
619,627 





72,97 
136,57 


5 
1 
209,546 


60,566 | 
126,854 
187,420 


7,903 
16,641 
24,544 


27,366 
55,390 
82,756 


122,512 
248,176 
370,688 





704,143 


1,427,090 
2,131,283 
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New lw, 7 | 
ee 7 + Queens- | South | Western . New 
Sex. — Victoria. | “land. | Australia. Australia. Ts™mauia.) 7 eaiand. 


} } | 


Austral- 
asia, 





ORDER 24, SuB-ORDER 1.—SUPPORTED BY THE STATE AND BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
] ] 
6,059 5,241 246 $92 2,354 
Females ... 3,450 4,180 162 557 1,487 
Persons.... 9,509 9,421 408 1,449 3,791 








ORDER 24, SUB-ORDER 2.—CRIMINAL CLASS. 








Males...... 2,584 1,552 p 308 14 224 
Female: ‘ 508 382 1 49 ll | 112 
Persons.... 3,042 1,934 c 357 25 | 336 











ToTAL OF ORDER 24.—DEPENDENTS ON CHARITY AND PuBLIC SUPPORT, 





8,593 3,089 1,353 260 1,116 
3,958 5 1,363 818 173 669 
12,551 : 4,452 2,171 433 1,785 





ToTaL OF CLAss 7.—ALL DEPENDENTS. 








223,285 | 204,922 | 76,064 61,919 8,163 28,482 125,633 728,468 
Females ...| 425,918 | 426,060 | 137,934 | 127,672 16,814 56,059 | 249,772 | 1,440,229 
Persons....| 649,203 | 630,982 | 213,998 189,591 24,977 84,541 375,405 | 2,168,697 

| ( 


























BREADWINNERS. 


The breadwinners are included in classes 1 to 6, comprising orders 1 
to 22. First among these classes in numerical strength stand the 


Primary PRODUCERS. 


These are included in class 5, which embraces all persons mainly 
engaged in the cultivation or acquisition of food products, or in obtaining 
other raw materials from natural sources. Order 21 is the only one 
covered by this class, and is defined as containing persons directly 
engaged in the cultivation of land or in the rearing or breeding of 
animals, or in obtaining raw products from natural sources. The order 
is divided into six sub-orders as follow :—(1) Agricultural pursuits ; (2) 
pastoral pursuits ; (3) fisheries, the capture, preservation, or destruction 
of wild animals, or the acquisition of products yielded by wild animals ; 
(4) forestry, or the acquisition of raw products yielded by natural 
vegetation ; (5) the conservancy of water in all its forms, and water 
supply from natural sources ; and (6) mines, quarries, or the acquisition 
of natural mineral products. 

The conditions of production in the Australasian colonies are such 
that it is difficult to draw a marked line of separation between the 
followers of the various pursuits. A man may be set down as engaged 


‘ 
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in agriculture, while at the same time he may be engaged in stock- 
raising or dairy-farming. Asa matter of fact, there are few farmers who 
are not so engaged. A false impression of the value of agricultural or 
pastoral production would therefore be obtained if the total value of 
production hereafter given were divided by the number of hands em- 
ployed and the result set down as the production per head. 

The following table shows the numbers of persons belonging to each 
of the five sub-orders of primary producers :— 





New 
Sex. South | Victoria. 
Wales. 


New Austral- 


Queens-|} South | Western 
Zealand. asia. 


land. | Australia.| Australia. 
| 


Tasmania. 





Cuass 5, ORDER 21, SuB-ORDER 1.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. 





| | 
Males ......| 67,576 | 79,245 | 33,891 | 27,961 4878 | 16,131 
Females ..| 7,022 6,028 6,089 | 886 164 | 1,794 2,387 
Persons ..| 74,598 | 85,27 39,980 | 28,847 | 4,542 | 17,925 | 59,477 





SUB-ORDER 2.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN PAsToRAL Pursuits. 





| 

Males...... 10,675 13,651 4,001 1,705 | 720 
Females .. 4,814 653 1,331 | 170 267 
Persons .. 15,489 | 14,304 5,332 1,875 987 





SUB-ORDER 3.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN FISHERIES, &C. 





1,666 1,608 736 5 ‘ 486 
2 | 7 12 25 
1,615 798 2 543 51 


Females .. 2 
Persons .. 1,668 











SUB-ORDER 4.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN FoRESTRY, &c. 
{ 


1,653 | 1,102 | 23 299 
| 2 











Females 4.2), «. -/- j 2 
Persons ..| 1,653 5 | | 28 301 
| 











JB-ORDER 5,—PERSONS ENGAGED 


) | { 
Males ...... 1,905 414 181 248 | 2 3,126 
1 | 2 


Females 





ais 2 | Bieets 5 
Persons .. 1,906 416 | 181 2 29 3,181 





SUB-ORDER 6. 





) | j 
Males ......| 30,936 24,642 | 11,622 | 4,992 | 16,854 94,319 
Females .. 1 1l | | [eons welaens | 23 40 
Persons ..| 30,937 24,653 11,627 | 4,992 | 16,877 94,359 








Tora. or Cuass 5.—ALL Primary PRopucers. 





....| 184,908 | 118,095 | 61,938 | 37,901 3,404 | 91,407 | 87,860 469,808 
Females ..| 12,118 | 10,862 6,759 | 2,218 345 2,089 2,686 37,074 
Persons ..| 147,026 | 128,957 | 67,992| 40,119 746 | 23,496 | 90,546 506,882 

| if 
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Tue InpustTrRIAL CLAss. 


The Industrial Class (Class 4), which stands next in numerical strength 
to the class of primary producers, embraces all persons not otherwise 
classed, who are principally engaged in various works of utility or in 
specialities connected with the manufacture, construction, modification, 
or alteration of materials so as to render them more available for the 
various uses of man; but excludes, as far as possible, all who are 
mainly or solely in the service of commercial interchange. Persons who 
are both primary prodacers and manufacturers are not included in this 
class, but are grouped in class 5. The industrial class is divided into 
seven orders—Nos. 14 to 20. 

Order 14 comprises persons engaged in connection with the manufac- 
ture of, or in other processes relating to, art and mechanic productions in 
which materials of various kinds are employed in combination. These 
include books and publications ; musical instruments ; prints, pictures, 
and art materials; ornaments, minor art products, and small wares ; 
equipment for sports and games; designs, medals, type, and dies ; 
watches, clocks, and scientific instruments ; surgical instruments and 
appliances; arms and explosives; machines, tools, and implements ; 
carriages and vehicles; harness, saddlery, leather, leatherware ; ships, 
boats, and their equipment ; furniture, and chemicals and by-products. 


Order 15 includes persons engaged in connection with the manufacture 
of, or in repairing, cleansing, or in other processes relating to textile 
fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials. 

Order 16 is composed of persons engaged in connection with the 
manufacture of, or in other processes relating to food, drink, narcotics, 
and stimulants. 

Order 17 comprises persons, not otherwise classed, engaged in manu- 
factures or other processes connected with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. In this order are included paper manufacturers, workers in 
vegetable produce for fodder, and those working in wood and animal 
matters not elsewhere classified. 

In order 18 are grouped persons engaged in the alteration, modifica- 
tion, or manufacture of, or in other processes relating to metals or mineral 
matters. It includes persons engaged in the conversion of coal and other 
substances to purposes of heat, light, or forms of energy, not otherwise 
classed ; in manufactures and processes related to stone, clay, earthen- 
ware, glass, and minerals, not otherwise classed ; in precious metals and 
precious stones ; and in other metals. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that orders 14 to 18 comprise all those who 
may properly be classed as finding employment in the manufacturing 
industries of the colonies. The classification includes persons employed 
in factories as well as those who work at their own homes, the latter 
being especially numerous in order 15, in which there is a great pre- 
















ponderance of female workers. 
the industrial class is given below :— 
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A summary of these first five orders of 









New 
Sex. South 
Wales. 





Victoria. land: 





Queens-| South 
Australia. 


5 


Western | 


Australia, | T@8mania. 





Zealand. asia. 


New Austral- 


















Ciass 4, ORDER 14.—PERSONS WORKING IN 








ART AND MECHANIC PRopuctTions. 














































































18,496 20,566 4,875 4,998 937 1,789 9,284 60,945 

Pras 621 1,122 138 114 41 36 307 2,379 

Persons.... 19,117 21,688 5,013 5,112 978 1,825 9,591 63,324 

| | 
ORDER 15.—-PERSONS WORKING IN TEXTILE Fasrics, Dress, AND Frprous MATERIALS. 

Males ...... 7,709 10,941 2,546 2,312 85 1,102 8,546 33,241 

Females....| 16,892 26,498 4,869 5,402 | 355 1,717 10,725 66,458 

Persons....| 24,601 37,439 7,415 7,714 440 2,819 19,271 99,699 
ORDER 16.—PERSONS WORKING IN Foop, Drinks, AND STIMULANTS. 

Males ...... 7,683 7,188 2,155 1,916 258 720 4,421 24,341 

Females.... 240 429 125 57 6 65 177 1,099 

Persons.... 7,923 7,617 2,280 1,973 264 785 4,598 25,440 




















ORDER 17.—PERSONS WORKING IN ANIMA: 


L AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 








Males...... 9,181 
Females... 12 
Persons.... 9,193 





5,433 2,879 892 
92 7 33 
5,525 2,886 925 


mal 


1,080 


Qn 


7 
1,087 


a 
S 






3,541 23,601 
40 192 
3,581 23,793 















ORDER 18.—PERSONS WORKING IN 


MINERALS AND METALS. 












Males ...... 13,717 | 
Females... . 8 
Persons.... 





13,725 


15,322 
65 
15,387 





4,186 3,864 
a ere 
4,192 3,864 





520 1,314 
1 | 2 
521 1,316 





5,872 | 44,795 
26 108 
5,898 | 44,903 








ToTAL OF ORDERS 14 TO 18.—ALL PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 








58,786 
17,773 
74,559 








59,450 
28,206 
87,656 


) 
5 | 
2,395 


2,799 








6,005 
404 1,827 
| 7,832 









31,664 | 186,923 
11,275 70,236 
42,939 | 257,159 










The remaining two orders of the industrial class contain together 
quite as many persons as the five orders already mentioned. Order 19 
includes persons engaged in the construction or repair of buildings, roads, 
railways, canals, docks, earthworks, etc.; in the disposal of silt, dead 
matter, or refuse ; or in operations the nature of which is undefined. 

Order 20 comprises industrial workers imperfectly defined, amongst 


whom are included the large body of general labourers not identified with 
any particular industry. 


7. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL CLASS. 3 


03 


The following table shows the whole of class 4, divided into manu- 
facturing, building, and imperfectly defined trades :— 


T 





| Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


] 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 
asia. 





Cuass 4, OnpERS 14 TO 18.—PERSONS BNGAGED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 





56,786 | 


59,450 | 16,641 | 


Females 
Persons 


ORDER 


17,773 
74,559 


28,206 
87,656 


5,145 
21,786 


19.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE 


13,982 
5,606 
19,588 


2,395 
404 
2,799 








31,664 
11,275 
42,939 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, RAILWAYS, ROADs, 


186,923 
70,236 
257,159 


&e. 





Females .. 
Persons 


88,507 
4 
38,511 


40,656 
34 
40,690 


10,772 
3 
10,775 


7,018 





7,018 


1,783 | 
1,783 


5,308 
“5,308 


12,704 
12 
12,716 





116,748 
53 
116,801 





ORDER 20.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN IMPERFECTLY DEFINED 


INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS. 





Females 
Persons 





27,357 
24 
27,381 


38,911 
284 
39,195 


14,602 
20 
14,622 


11,074 
11,074 


1,801 
3 
1,804 


16,577 


113,036 
304 
113,430 





Toral oF CuaAss 4.—ALL INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 





122,650 
17,801 


139,017 
28,524 


42,015 
5,168 
47,183 


5,606 


5,979 
407 


14,027 
1,827 


60,945 
11,350 


416,707 
70,683 





| 32,074 
| 


140,451 167,541 


37,680 


6,386 15,854 72,295 487,390 














Tue CommerciAL Crass. 


The Commercial Class (class 3) embraces all persons directly con- 
nected with the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security 
of property and materials, and with the transport of persons and goods, 
or who are engaged in effecting communication. It is divided into 
four sub-classes as follow :—(a) Property and finance; (b) trade ; (c) 
storage ; and (d) transport and communication. 

The first of these sub-classes—property and finance—comprises order 
4, described as including persons who perform offices in connection with 
the exchange, valuation, insurance, lease, loan or custody of money, 
houses, land, or property rights. 

Sub-class B, trade, contains orders 5 to 11 inclusive. Order 5 
comprises persons dealing in art and mechanic productions in which 
materials of various kinds are employed in combination. In this order 
are included all dealers in books, publications, and advertisements ; 
musical instruments ; prints, pictures, and art materials ;. ornaments, 
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minor art products, and small wares; equipment for sports and games ; 
designs, medals, type, and dies ; watches, clocks, and scientific instru- 
ments ; surgical instruments and appliances; arms and explosives ; 
machines, tools, and implements ; carriages and vehicles ; harness, 
saddlery, and leatherware ; ships, boats, and marine stores ; building 
materials and house fittings (not elsewhere classed) ; furniture, chemicals 
and by-products, and paper and paper-makers’ materials. 

Order 6 contains the persons engaged in the sale, hire, or exchange 
of textile fabrics and dress, and of fibrous materials. 

Persons engaged in dealing in animal and vegetable food, drinks, 
narcotics, and stimulants are included in order 7. 


Order 8 embraces all persons dealing in living animals ; manures and 
animal waste products; leather, raw materials, and manufactures R 
other animal matters ; seeds, plants, flowers, vegetable products for 
fodder and gardening purposes ; and other vegetable matter not included 
elsewhere. 


Order 9 contains persons dealing in minerals, etc., 
fuel and light. 


Order 10 includes persons dealing in stone, clay, earthenware, 
and minerals not otherwise classed ; 
and metals other than gold and silver. 

Order 11 comprises general dealers (undefined), speculators on 
chance events, and other mercantile persons undefined. 

The number of persons enumerated in each of the colonies in the 
seven orders belonging to sub-class B is shown in the table given 
below. The rather numerous class of people who are manufacturers and 
dealers at the same time are classed amongst manufacturers in class 
4, and those who are both primary producers and dealers are grouped 
amongst the primary producers in class 5. Persons who are engaged 
both in dealing and in transportation are classed in sub-class storage of 
the commercial class :— 


mainly used for 


glass, 
gold, silver, and precious stones, 





New 


Sex. 


South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


| Queens- 


South 


Australia, 


| land. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


| New 
| Zealand. 


Austral- 
asia. 





Cuass 3, ORDER 5.—PERSONS DEALING IN ART AND MECHANIC Propuctions. 





Females 
Persons... 


3,304 | 
247 
3,551 


3,370 
590 
3,960 


632 | 
80 | 
712 | 


83 
526 


443 





1,321 
183 
1,504 





ORDER 6.—PERSONS DEALING IN TEXTILE Fasrics, Dress, AnD Frprovus MATERIA 








1,072 
454 


71 
39 
110 


4238 


120 
548 





2,634 
510 | 
3,144 


t 








15,514 
3,129 
18,643 








PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE, 





395 
























) 





5 ] | 
New = rs = 
. . 7 -, | Queens-| South | Western . New Austral- 
Sex. ee Victoria. | land. | Australia. Aastra Tasmania Zealand. asia. 
ales. | | 
ORDER 7.—PERSONS DEALING IN Foop, DRINK, AND STIMULANTS. 
| 
Males...... 12,736 13,039 4,032 3,090 234 | 996 6,367 40,494 
Females 1,066 1,401 | 338 274 11 | 142 534 3,766 
Persons.... 13,802 14,440 | 4,370 3,364 245 | 1,188 6,901 44,260 









ORDER 8.—PERSONS DEALING IN ANIMALS, AND ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE MATTERS. 
















| 



































































































Males...... 2,692 3,400 774 422 97 | 159 793 8,337 
Females .. 59 105 | 9 BEA Saraace 1 5 193 
Persons.... 2,751 3,505 783 | 436 97 | 160 798 8,530 
ORDER 9.—PERSONS DEALING IN FUEL AND LIGHT. 
Males...... | 1,339 1,648 63 447 1| 156 391 4,045 
Females 10 17 3 AS assay 1 6 41 
Persons.... 1,349 1,665 66 451 | 1 157 397 4,086 
ORDER 10.—PERSONS DEALING IN MINERALS AND METALS. 
Males.....,. 1,503 1,684 401 364 6 142 838 4,938 
Females .. 26 50 4 lee sis ere 14 8 103 
Persons.... 1,529 1,734 405 365 6 156 846 5,041 
ORDER 11.—GENERAL AND UNDEFINED DEALERS AND SPECULATORS ON CHANCE EVENTS. 
Males...... 16,819 22,831 6,050 6,666 969 1,625 8,169 63,129 
Females 1,920 3,482 907 761 164 272 PATE 8,617 
Persons.... 18,739 26,313 6,957 7,427 1,133 1,897 9,280 71,746 
ToraL oF Cass 3, SuB-cLASS B.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE. 
Males...... 43,358 51,135 13,133 12,504 1,468 | 3,778 20,513 145,889 
Females 4,185 6,546 1,589 1,591 218 | 585 2,357 17,071 
Persons.... 47,543 57,681 | 14,722 14,095 1,686 4,363 22,870 162,960 














Sub-class C comprises only order 12, embracing all persons engaged 
in storage. 


Sub-class D contains order 13, comprising persons engaged in the 
transport of passengers or goods, or in effecting communication. 
order includes all persons engaged on railways (not in railway con- 
struction) or tramways ; on roads; on seas, rivers, and canals ; in the 
postal service; in the telegraph and telephone service; and in the 
delivery of documents, parcels, and messages, 


U 


This 
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The following table shows the number of persons comprised in each of 
the four sub-classes of the commercial class :— 





Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


| 
| Queens- | 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania 


New 
Zealand. 


| 





Ciass 3, Sus-cuass A, ORDER 4.—PERSONS DEALING IN FINANCE AND REAL PROPERTY. 





Males 
Females .. 
Persons .... 


8,147 
1,141 
9,288 


221 
1,843 


72 


51 
423 


1,180 
514 
1,694 


| 
8,459 

342 
3,801 





7B-CLASS B, 


OrveErs 5 TO 11.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE. 





Females . 
Persons .... 


43,358 
4,185 
47,543 


51,135 
6,546 
57,681 


13,133 
1,589 
14,722 








12,504 
1,591 
14,095 


1,468 
1,686 


218 


3,778 
585 
4,363 


) 


20,513 
2,357 
22,870 


145,889 
17,071 
162,960 





Sus-cLass C, ORDER 12.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN STORAGE. 





Females 





Persons .... 


313 | 
1 
314 





383 
7 


390 


247 


“247 


187 


1,631 
8 
1,639 





Svub-chass D, ORDER 13.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN RAILWAY, Roap, AND MARINE TRAFFIC, 
TELEGRAPH SERVICE, ETC. 


POST AND 





Females 
Persons .... 


| 
30,358 | 
500 | 
30,853 | 
| 


13,142 
253 





13,395 


] 
9,940 

163 | 

10,103 | 


2,833 
52 
2,885 | 


3,702 
209 
3,911 


15,051 
144 
15,195 


104,946 
2,865 
107,811 





females 
Persons .... 





Tora. OF CLASS 3.—COMMERCTAL. 





89,590 
9,238 
98,828 


29,111 
2,179 


24,234 
1,975 
26,209 





4,706 | 
321 | 
5,027 | 





81,290 
| 








39,323 
2,843 
42,166 


277,102 
23,202 
300,304 








THE InpEFINITE CLAss. 


The Indefinite Class (Class 6) is the next class of breadwinners to be 
considered. It only comprises one order, No. 22, defined as persons 
whose occupations are undefined or unknown, embracing those who 
derive incomes from sources which cannot be directly related to any 
other class. The number of persons coming within this class is shown 
in the following table :— 





| wentoeta | Queens- 
— land. 


| New 
South 
Wales. 


South | Western | : New 
Australia. Australia, 22s™ania. Zealand. 


| | 


893 


Austral- 


| 
| asia. 


Sex. 





232 
215 
447 


13,556 
21,742 
35,298 


685 9 
1,578 oy 


0 | 

5 | 

9 
| 
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THe Domestic Crass. 


The Domestic Class (Class 2) embraces all persons engaged in the 
supply of board and lodging, and in rendering personal services for 
which remuneration is usually paid. It contains one order, No. 3, in 
the consecutive series of orders, and is divided into two sub-orders as 
follow :—(1) Board and lodging and (2) attendance. 


As the subjoined table shows, males and females were fairly equal in 
number in the first of these sub-orders, while in the second the females 
outnumbered the males in the proportion of nearly four to one :— 





| New Queens South | Western New A 
merece - ; v ustral- 
Sex. | = sa Victoria. Jand. | Australia.| Australia. Tasmania. Zealand. asia. 





CLASs 2, ORDER 3—SUB-ORDER I.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN PROVIDING BoaRD AND LopgING. 





Males ...... | 7,777 6,857 2,596 TAT 194 523 3,345 22,039 


Females = 10,132 | = 7,637 3,264 402 65 551 38,196 25,247 




















Persons ....| 17,909 14,494 5,860 1,149 | 259 1,074 6,541 47,286 








SUB-ORDER 2.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN ATTENDANCE. 











Males ...... 9,882 9,126 3,367 2316 952 951 2,622 29,216 
Females ..| 28,076 34,929 | 11,159 10,777 1,475 5,239 16,195 107,850 
Persons ....| 37,953 44,055 | 14,526 18,093 2,427 6,190 18,817 137,066 














ToTAL or Cuass 2.—DomEsTIc. 














Males ...... 5 15,983 5,963 3,063 1,146 1,474 5,967 51,255 
Females .. 42,566 | 14,423 11,179 1,540 5,790 19,391 133,097 
Persons .... 58,549 | 20,386 14,242 2,686 7,264 25,358 184,352 

















As the definition of class 2 points out, it includes only those persons 
performing domestic duties who are usually in receipt of money wages ; 
the much larger number of persons performing domestic duties without 
receiving money wages are enumerated among the dependents, principally 
under the first heading—persons performing domestic duties. If these 
had been included in class 2, the total, instead of being 184,352, would 
have reached no less than 899,518. 


Tue PrRoFEssionaL Crass. 


The Professional Class (Class 1) embraces all persons engaged in the 
government and defence of the country who are not otherwise classed 
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and those employed in satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social wants 
of its inhabitants. This class is divided into two orders as follow :— 

Order 1, which comprises persons engaged in government (general 
and local), defence, law, and protection. Persons in the employment 
of the State are distributed, as far as possible, according to their special 
employment, and are, therefore, not all included in this order. 

Order 2, which contains the persons ministering to religion, charity 
(exclusive of hospitals), health, literature, science, civil and mechanical 
engineering, architecture and surveying, education, fine arts, music, and 
amusements. 

The following table gives the total number of persons in the two 
orders of the professional class :— 





Sex on Victoria, | (ueens- | South | Western 


Wales. land. | Australia.| Australia. 


New Austral- 


Tasmania.) 7eajand. asia. 





ORDER 1.—PERSONS MINISTERING TO GOVERNMENT, DEFENCE, LAW, ETC. 





Males ...... 7,263 6,786 3,579 1,905 601 1,026 3,085 24,245 
Females... 99 169 31 6 5 6 20 336 


Persons.... 7,362 6,955 3,610 1,911 606 1,032 3,105 24,581 





ORDER 2.—PERSONS MINISTERING TO RELIGION, CHARITY, HEALTH, EDUCATION, ETC. 








Males ...... 13,826 13,207 3,970 2,761 508 1,557 7,029 42,858 
Females....} 10,303 9,560 2,896 2,594 338 1,196 5,717 32,604 
Persons....| 24,129 22,767 6,866 5,355 846 2,753 12,746 75,462 








ToraL OF CiAss 1.—PROFESSIONAL. 





Males...... 21,089 19,993 7,549 4,666 1,109 2,583 10,114 67,103 








Females....| 10,402 9,729 2,927 2,600 | 343 1,202 5,737 32,940 
Persons....| 31,491 29,722 10,476 7,266 1,452 3,785 15,851 100,043 

















GRADES OF WORKERS. 


A distribution of the population into the characteristic divisions, such 
as employers, workers on their own account, relatives assisting, wage- 
earners, and unemployed, would be extremely interesting. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to make such a distribution with accuracy. The 
distinction between employers and employed is not made in the 
Queensland census, and the other grades are imperfectly tabulated in 
all the colonies except New South Wales and Tasmania ; but from the 
materials to hand the summary given below has been compiled. It has 
to be pointed cut that relatives assisting and the unemployed are included 
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under “other workers,” and that the rather numerous class to whom the 
definitions of employers, working on their own account, and other 
workers are not properly applicable, are not included in the figures 
presented :— 



























































New = . | See, Australasia, 
Sex. South Victoria. pasar Ww oath Tasmania. | New exclusive of 
Wales. Australia. | Australia. | Zealand. Queensland. 
EMPLOYERS. 
Males:....-... 53,420 39,371 15,794 2,405 5,215 24,842 141,047 
Females 2,641 3,064 1,002 | 201 375 1,391 8,674 
Persons | 56,061 42,435 | 16,796 2,606 5,590 | 26,233 149,721 
{ | \ 
ENGAGED ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT. 
) ) 
Males ....-... 49,506 56,418 | 11,349 | 3,060 | 7,596 | 30,170 | 158,099 
Females : 14,123 14,793 2,003 | 270 | 1,509 | 3,405 | 36,103 
Persons ...... 63,629 71,211 13,352 | 3,330 | 9,105 | 33,575 | 194,202 
OTHER WORKERS. 
Males ........ 275,195 289,912 76,481 16,179 35,357 | 152,216 845,340 
Females ae 65,752 83,375 21,998 2,690 9,753 40,606 224,174 
Persons ...... 340,947 | 378,287 98,479 18,869 45,110 | 192,822 | 1,069,514 
| | 
ToraL WORKERS. 

Males .. <0... | 878,121 385,701 | 103,624 21,644 48,168 
Females 





1,413,437 


Persons 





82,516 | 101,232 25,003 | 3,161 11,637 
460,637 | 486,933 | 128,627 | 24,805 59,805 





As would naturally be expected, the males greatly preponderate in all 
the classes of bread-winners, except the domestic class, in which, owing 
to the great number of females engaged in attendance, there is a pre- 
ponderance of females for the whole class. The only other case in which 
this takes place is in class 4, in the sub-order comprising persons engaged 
in the manufacture of dress, but the proportion which this sub-order 
bears to the whole class is not high enough to affect the figures relating 
to the class. In the sub-order of class 6 which comprises persons of 
independent means, females also outnumber males in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Tasmania. 

Tn the following table are given the totals of the seven classes of 
occupations in each colony. A distinction is made between bread- 
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winners and dependents, and the figures also disclose the number of 
persons who did not state their occupations at the census :— 





New 


Western 

































































































































s Tatowt, | Queens-} South . New Austral- 
Sex. me Victoria. land. | Australia.| Australia. Tasmania. Zealand. asia. 
Cass 1.—PROFESSIONAL. 
Males ......| 21,089 19,993 | 7,549 4,666 1,109 2,583 10,114 67,103 
Females -| 10,402 9,729 | 2,927 2,600 343 1,202 5,737 32,940 
Persons....} 31,491 29,722 10,476 | 7,266 1,452 3,785 15,851 100,043 
Cass 2.—DomMeEstic. 
n 7 
Males .. 17,659 15,983 | 5,968 | 3,063 1,146 1,474 5,967 51,255 
Females ..| 38,208 42,566 | 14,423) 11,179 1,540 5,790 19,391 133,097 
Persons....| 55,867 58,549 | 20,386 | 14,242 2,686 7,264 | 25,358 184,352 
{ ) 
CLass 3.—COMMERCIAL. 
7 
Males Serie 81,291 89,590 | 29,111 | 24,234 4,706 8,847 39,323 277,102 
Females .. 5,338 9,238 | 2,179 | 1,975 321 1,308 2,843 23,202 
Persons....| 86,629 | 98,828 | 31,290 26,209 5,027 10,155 42,166 300,304 
Ouass 4,—INDUSTRIAL. 
{ 
Males . 122,650 139,017 42,015 32,074 5,979 60,945 416,707 
Females .. 17,801 28,524 5,168 5,606 407 | 11,350 70,683 
Persons....} 140,451 | 167,541 | 47,183 37,680 6,386 | 72,295 487,390 
| 
Cuass 5.—PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 
Males ......| 134,908 } 118,095 61,233 37,901 8,404 21,407 87,860 469,808 
Females 12,118 | 10,862 6,759 | 2,218 342/ 2,089 2,686 37,074 
Persons....| 147,026 | 128,957 | 67,992 40,119 8,746 23,496 | 90,546 506,882 
| | | 
Ciass 6.—INDEFINITE. 
| { { | { 
Males | 4,788 740 150 | 232 1,747 13,556 
Females ..| 5,635 195 79 | 215 1,582 21,742 
Persons....| 10,423 935 | 229 447 | 3,329 | 35,298 
| | } | 
ToTAL oF CLASSES 1 TO 6.—BREADWINNERS. 
382,385 | 397,684 | 146,611 | 102,831 21,494 48,570 | 205,956 | 1,295,581 
89,502 | 114,270 | 31,651 24,263 | 12,431 | 43,589 318,738 
471,887 | 501,954 | 178,262 | 127,094 61,001 | 249,545 | 1,614,269 
| | 
Cuass 7.—DEPENDENTS. 
Males ...... 76,064 | 61 8,163 | | 195,633 | _ 728,468 
Femaies ..| 426,060 | 137,984 127,672 16,814 | | 249,772 | 1,440,229 
Persons... 630,982 189,591 24,977 | | 375,405 | 2,168,697 
| 





213,998 | 
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| 

Queens-| South | Western 
land. | Australia.} Australia.| 
| | 


| New | 


South | Victoria. New || Austral- 


Tasmania.| 7 -aiand. asia. 





OCCUPATION NOT STATED. 





j j 
333} 1,104 2,051 | 150 
Females .. 5i 354 1,695 129 
Persons.... 86 5 1,458 3,746 279 


) 





ToTAL POPULATION. 








Males ...... 608,003 | 598,089 | 223,779 | 166,801 | 29,807 | 77,560 | 332,877 | 2,036,916 

Females ..| 515,951 | 541,751 | 169,939 | 153,630 | 19,975 | 69,107 | 298,781 | 1,764,134 

Persons... .| 1,123,954 | 1,139,840 | 393,718 | 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 | 3,801,050 
} } 




















MANUFACTORIES. 


The progress of the manufacturing industry in Australasia has been 
slow and fitful even in the most advanced colonies, and it is probable 
that there were actually fewer hands employed during 1895 than ten 
years previously. The population of the continent is not sufficient to 
maintain industries on anything like an extensive scale, and even the 
Australasian field, such as it is, has been still further limited by the 
intercolonial tariffs. Taking the average consumption of manufactured 
goods in Australasia for the past five years, it would appear that, excluding 
the fortuitous demand created by undue governmental expenditure, the 
whole of the requirements of the country could have been met by the 
labour of 266,000 adult males working in reasonably equipped factories 
with fairly adequate machinery. When, therefore, allowance is made 
for goods that would, under any circumstances, require to be imported, 
it will be seen that there is not any very large field for the extension of 
manufacturing operations unless in conjunction with an export trade. 

The greater portion of the manufactories of Australasia may be classi- 
fied as domestic industries—that is to say, industries naturally arising 
from the circumstances of the population, or connected with the treat- 
ment of perishable products ; but there are nevertheless a fair number 
of industries of a more complex character which have been firmly estab- 
lished. Statistics for manufactories cannot be given for any period later 
than 1894; indeed, in some cases it has been necessary to make an 
estimate even for that year. The number of hands employed in 1894 
was 142,820, working in 10,454 establishments. A comparison with 
the years 1885 and 1890 is afforded by the following table :— 


Year. Establishments. Hands employed. 
1885 127,360 
1890 .. eae or .... 158,780 
142,820 
The reason of the great decrease which the above table shows will be 
plain from a consideration of the detailed figures of each colony. 
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MANUFACTORIES OF VICTORIA. 


Victoria was the colony which first displayed activity in the manu- 


facturing industries. 
so called, 50,563 hands ; 


In 1885 there were employed in factories, properly 
and in 1889 there were 59,181 hands. 


The 


number, however, fell away to 39,815 in 1893, but since that year there 


has been a slight increase. 
follow :— 
Year. 





Establishments. 


The figures for the last ten years are as 


Hands employed. 
50,563 
47,231 
50,582 
56,271 
59,181 
58,175 
53,525 
43,921 
39,815 


The loss of employment from 1889 to 1893 affected 19,366 hands, viz., 


18,102 males and 1,264 females. 


The displacement of labour occurred 


in all industries ; but those most largely affected were as follow :— 













Tron works) |eb@s <0 c5sc.csccscssccasesserinss sveeccucsetscsceeecst cece ce 4,154 
Sawanillss\6bei 2.6 sce-ccocescscsset) ocoet sovescccccsscecsessecsaoseevs 3,798 
Brickworks and potteries ............ss.cesccseeoees 2,346 
@oach‘and ‘waggon building <.. ...2.....06..2-cscosssssessssessees 1,404 
Murmiture factories) ...c6sc.cecsscssessccsaieseeersess Reese aereees 1,275 
Clothing manufactories ...............00.cessscesscesesceeeecueeeees 829 
Printing and lithographing establishments «2... .....0.000-. 673 
Boot factories. -cscy-ceoscsnceas co kacsnirecezeessoee 512 
Aerated water manufactories . 400 
IBYOWETICS eccve- ccc ceceeseceescesscoreesceonrsssoccecerecscccecessesesres 283 
Saddlery and harness manufactories ..........2..ccseseeeeeeees 196 


Compared with the other colonies, the proportion of factory hands 
who are women is largest in Victoria ; thus, out of 59,181 hands in 
1889 there were 8,327, or 14:07 per cent., females, while in 1894, of 
41,273 hands, 8,224, or 19-92 per cent., were females. 


MAanvuractories oF New Souta WaALEs. 


The manufacturing industries of New South Wales do not cover so 
wide a field as those of Victoria, although at the present time they 
afford employment to quite as many persons. The equality in the 
number of factory hands in the two colonies does not, however, result 
from any progress made by New South Wales of late years, for there 
has been no such progress, but arises from the great falling-off in the 
number of factory hands in Victoria. In New South Wales the year 
1891 showed a total of 46,135 hands, viz, 41,582 males and 4,553 
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females; but these figures had declined in 1894 to 39,529 males and 
3,222 females, or a total of 42,751. The number of hands for ten years 


is shown in the following statement :— 


Year. Establishments. Hands employed. 
1885 38,794 
1886 ... 41,677 
1887 ... 43,527 
1888 .., 43,051 
1889 45,564 
1890 44,989 
LSI . . 46,135 
1892 ... y . 44,268 
1893 38,918 
1894 42,751 





Between 1891 and 1893 the number of hands employed fell from 
46,135 to 38,918. In the following year there was a recovery, but the 
number was still less than in any year since 1886, the disastrous year 
1893 alone excepted. 


MANUFACTORIES OF OTHER COLONIES. 


In Queensland systematic statistics relating to manufactories have 
only been taken since 1891. The figures for the last three years are as 
follow :— 





Year. Establishments. Hands employed. 
SOD Ve scccacescesissecascorensss 1,329 13,369 
1893) sec csessscestencesssecseees 1,391 eis a 14,434 
USOE wacicccipsencccucrsrcccnrns ISS 4 To anoncenasonpacaann OC 15,224 


In Tasmania statistics have been compiled since 1885, but, as might 
be expected, at present manufactories are on a very small scale in that 
colony :— 





Year. Establishments. Hands employed. 
1886 271 2,107 
1887 .. 249 2,042 
1888 .. 250 2,065 
1889 .. 232 2,179 
1890 237 2,204 
1891 215 2,052 
1892 .. 205 1,693 
1893 204 1,427 
1894 201 1,580 





In New Zealand information regarding the manufacturing industry 
is obtained at the quinquennial census. In 1886 there were 1,946 
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establishments employing 22,095 persons; and in 1891 the establish- 
ments numbered 2,254, and the hands 25,633. South Australia does 
not now collect information in regard to employment in factories ; the 
latest figures available refer to 1892, when there were 11,489 hands 
employed in 815 establishments. Western Australia makes an enumera- 
tion of the number of factories, but not of the hands employed. In 1885 
there were 140 establishments; in 1890, 175; and in 1894, 368 
establishments. An estimate which appears to be reliable gives the 
number of hands employed as 2,500. 


PxLant AND Propuction oF MANUFACTORIES. 


The following figures regarding plant, etc., refer to different years, 
viz., in New South Wales and Victoria, except where. otherwise stated, 
to the year ended March, 1895; in South Australia, to the year ended 
March, 1893; and in Tasmania, to the calendar year 1894 ; while all the 
figures given for New Zealand are those obtained under the Census Act 


of 1891, 


The horse-power employed in manufactories is known only in the 
case of four colonies, and is as follows :— 


New, SouthaWiales sicu-seere eet ne erie Hen aaa 29,177 
WA CEOTI RE cers tere nee atte Nya ne ern trace eR 30,880 
South eAnstraliat seats cee ee ene aerate 6,315 
New: Zealandiecsscrascetsrs teen eee ee 22,823 


The value of the plant employed is returned only for New South 
Wales and Victoria, and is given as follows :— 


New South |wialesescmcecte-aceermc noe meee £5,529, 866 
Victoria £6, 640,660 





With regard to Tasmania, the value of land, buildings, and plant is 
stated to be £359,510, while a similar return for New Zealand places 
the figure at £5,261,826. Assuming 40 per cent. of these amounts to 
represent the plant alone, the values would be :— 


SL ASTINANIA, sec omnes oats eaten ee a £143,640 
New Zealand £2, 104,700 





The value of the plant in the remaining three colonies has been 
estimated as follows :— 


Queensland eecccscssraeese tae eect eee ere £1,388,100 
OOUGIDe Artrsirelaes sete ce ee nee ee earn ee £1,282,000 
Wreatern: Australia: -22.0<esr20.ssccstetevseseee en £124,500 















VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 
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The gross value of articles produced in manufacturing establishments 

is known in the case of four colonies (the figures being those of the 

Census year of 1891) and is stated as follows :— 

£16,625,258 

.. £22,390, 351 
£724,734 

£8,773,837 





The foregoing figures include, of course, the value of materials used, of 
wages paid, and of fuel. In New South Wales the returns obtained 
under the Census and Industrial Returns Act show that the value of 
materials used was £7,382,070, of wages paid £4,831,308, and of fuel 
£375,927, making a total sum of £12,589,305, thus leaving the net 
value of production at £4,035,953. In New Zealand the value of 
materials used is givenas £3,471,304, and of wages paid as £1,808,640, 
while the value of fuel may be estimated at £267,000, making a total 
sum of £5,546,944, so that the net value of production would amount 
to £3,226, 393. Similar figures for Tasmania are not available. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Full particulars regarding the value of primary production have 
already been given in previous chapters; combining theresultsthere shown 
with the value of manufactures, the total value of production during 
the year 1894-95 was £103,672,000, of which amount the total of each 
colony and the value per inhabitant were as follow :— 











Colony. Peau per Inhabitant. 
| 

£ | £s. d. 

New South Wales ..... ........2..- 32,328,000 262-6 
IVE@HONIA 2. ciceiveersivecccacerecceeue ete 25,688,000 2116 8 
Queensland. ....ccccssscooaseseaescevss 13,150,000 2919 6 
South-Australia <:.<...ecccesseessses 7,311,000 2018 2 
Western Australia .............e.06 2,159,000 29 611 
PROMIRTLIS acces cceseccensscorecesecscss 3,137,000 20 2 4 
New Zealand, .ccicescescsssicscccsess 19,899,000 | 29 5 ll 
Australasia ............... | 103,672,000 | 25 4 4 
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Of this amount, £78,365,000, or £19 1s. 2d. per inhabitant, is 
derived from primary industries, and £25,307,000, or £6 3s, 2d. per 
inhabitant, from other productive industries. 


The distribution of the production of the colonies under the various 
branches of primary and other productive industries was as follows :— 


| | Dairying, 
Poultry- 

| farming, &c. 

| 


Forestry Other 
and | Productive 
Fisheries. | Industries. 


Mineral 


ee eee A | Pastoral 
Colony. Agriculture, Production. 


| Industries. 





£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
New South Wales....| 3,249,000 | 13,390,000 | 3,414,000 | 4,858,000 690,000 | 6,727,000 


Victoria 4,234,000 | 4,892,000 | 3,597,000 | 2,815,000 | 650,000 | 9,500,000 


1,405,000 | 5,597,000 947,000 | 2,651,000 350,000 | 2,200,000 


South Australia | 1,888,000 a7, 000| 918,000 358,000 150,000 | 2,100,000 


Queensland | 
Western Australia .. 255,000 461,000 | 131,000 802,000 160,000 | 350,000 
Tasmania | $19,000 590,000 | 419,000 | 699,000 | +~—-180,000 430,000 
4,125,000 | 7,477,000 | 2,269,000 | 1,293,000 *735,000 | 4,000,000 





15,975,000 | 34,304,000 11,695,000 | 13,476,000 | 2,915,000 | 25,307,000 

















* Kauri gum production included hereunder. 


Corresponding figures, showing approximately the total value of 
sroduction at previous periods, are given in the following table :— 
3 t=) 5 





Colony. 





£ £ | £ 
New South Wales 15,379,000 25,180,000 | 36,739,760 


Victoria ... 19,260,000 22,750,000 30,319,610 





Queensland 3,995,000 10,200,000 14,273,660 


South Australia 5,228,000 8,457,000 9,025,675 
707,000 943,000 | 1,806,340 
2,131,000 3,586,000 | 3,920,946 


9,739,000 16,490,000 21,518,915 





56,439,000 87,606,000 117,604,900 





Australasia rm Ca: 


Dad: DBs ds £ 
_Per head 28 17 0 ‘ 30 
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Compared with the older countries of the world, the amounts stated 
above are by no means insignificant, and in production per head Aus- 
tralia exceeds any other country for which records are available. 
Although the data are incomplete on which an exact statement can be 
founded, there is sufficient information to warrant the assertion that 
from primary industries alone Australasia produces more per inhabitant 
than is produced from the combined industries of any other country, and 
a consideration of this fact will perhaps explain the ease with which 
these colonies bear their apparently great indebtedness, and the general 
prosperity they enjoyed until the disturbances incident to the banking 
crisis unsettled general business. The following figures, giving the 
value of production from primary industries in the principal countries 
of the world, are, with the exception of those for the Australasian colo- 
nies, taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :-— 

























Country. | Total Production. et Selene 
£ £8. ds 
United Kingdom ....... ob 311,000,000 8 2 10 
Mrance).csseecc-s.scssces sae 470,000,000 122) 3: 
Germany ee 449,000,000 9 4 9 
Russia: .....- sed 578,000,000 6 5 8 
Austria... Bea 337,000,000 8 8 1 
Italy ...... 206,000,000 6 16 0 
Spain........ 177,000,000 10> 
Portugal .. aes 32,000,000 6 16 2 
Sweden...... oe 50,000,000 10 8 4 
Norway : 18,000,000 9° 20) 0 
Denmark ... 35,000,000 16613 #4 
Holland ae 39,000,000 Sr Oi a7 
Belgium ........ ae 62,000,000 10 3 38 
Switzerland ..... 19,000,000 6 6 8 
United States .. 883,000,000 Ve ae 
Canada. ........ se 59,000,000 10 ee fam aye 
Argentina  ...........cesecssererseess 42,000,000 13 11 O 
Australasia (1894-95) .........eee 
New South Wales ... fe 25,601,000 20 13 9 
WicbOrial - sv2)sscess0ess% ace 16,188,000 13) 15202 
Queensland .......... ree 10,950,000 24 19 2 
South Australia ...... eee 5,211,000 1418 1 
Western Australia ... 1,809,000 24 11 9 
Tasmania .......... ce 2,707,000 Wi 2 
New Zealand ....... ...sscs00 15,899,000 230 oe 





Judged by the aggregate production, New South Wales stands far 
above the other colonies, a position which it owes to the largeness of 
its interests in pastoral pursuits. The value of the return from this 
industry was £13,390,000, a sum greater than the total production 
from all primary industries in every colony except Victoria and New 
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Zealand. In value of primary production per inhabitant, Queensland 
stands first, Western Australia second, and New Zealand third, while 
Victoria is lowest, with little more than one-half of the production per 
head of Queensland. Such a condition of things is only what might be 
anticipated from the circumstances of the colonies. 
A comparison of the production of the colonies from primary indus- 
tries per head of population, however, is liable to give an undue 
importance to those provinces which have large territories and scanty 
. population ; for it is but a natural expectation that where the popula- 
tion of a country is dense a large proportion of the inhabitants will be 
engaged in other than primary industries. If the value of primary 
production, therefore, be compared with the extent of territory enjoyed 
by each colony, it will be found that the positions of several of the 
provinces are reversed. Thus Victoria occupies first position with an 
average primary production of £184 3s. 11d. per square mile, while 
Western Australia has the lowest return of £1 17s. 1d. The followin g, 
as well as the preceding table, bears testimony to the great natural 
resources of New Zealand, which has an average production per head of 
£23 9s, 2d., and per square mile of £152 3s, 9d. :-— 





£ ad 
New South Wales ................. Matas Guanes sbendscneaes 82 7 il 
Wichariaicn, tet screeaes ws, 184 3-30 
ineenshawd 2526, oes sae oa 167 FT 
South Australia... Be aces ds sestes ectesa ites eee 515 4 
Western BA ustredie os cic. ccc. skancsacenpatccoanccs 117 @ 
TaSmanie, ..<ss0.s4cecn. eo nA pee ae 
IN ewic7-emfiand i csecsce eevee ee ee 23 9 
























PRIVATE FINANCE. 


ae first century of Australasian history closed on the 26th January, 

1888. It is impossible to trace step by step the progress made 
during that period, as the data for the purpose are for the most part 
wanting. Sufficient material is, however, available, from which a com- 
parative statement of the wealth of the colonies at different periods may 
be deduced. In the following figures the private wealth of the people 
has alone been considered, the value of the unsold lands of the State, as | 
well as the value of public works, having been omitted. The subjoined 
table shows the private wealth of the whole of Australasia and the 
increase thereof at intervals of twenty-five years from the date when 
this territory was first colonised :— : 











January. Private Wealth. | Increase during 25 years. 

£ £ | 

1788 — Country first colonised, | 

1813 1,000,000 1,000,000 | 

1838 26,000,000 25,000,000 | 
1863 181,000,000 155,000,000 
1890 1,169,000,000 | *9S8,000,900 











* Increase for twenty-seven years. 


The progress exhibited in this table is marvellous, and as regards ratio 
quite unprecedented. Though Australasia has but the population of a 
province of one of the great European powers, in the wealth and earnings 
of its people it stood, in the year 1890, before most of the secondary 
States, and as regards wealth and income per head of population far 
before any other country. The plan adopted in valuing the elements of 
private wealth has been sketched in previous issues of this work, and, 
as it is marked by no features of special interest, it need not be repeated 
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on this occasion. Below will be found the valuation of each of the 
principal elements :— 


Classification. £ 
Land, Houses, and Permanent Improvements ............... 821,280,000 
VOI SbOCKs: risrcscsteccesstescecosusssitacesccesccers eenseerernereeere 120,205,000 
Coinjand Ballionts.ccco.cc cs conics ace tesens oxen eteaveeestorcecase sens 33,582,000 
Merchandise ssc. covsccsescssea-cacesanccesctoosastectteseenten rece eeanes 51,151,000 
Household Furniture and Personal Property ............... 62,874,000 
Shipping owned in'Colonies® ¢.-.<.-..c<o.<esccerseessesz20etecceees 7,049,000 
Minesiand Mining =Plant:..0; ses sssccssseueecseseseesscoceceosesenes 38,033,000 
Plant employed in Agricultural, Manufacturing, and 
other industries not elsewhere included.................. 35,260,000 
Total (ex-vtes ses Wentcusicsechecsocorecoeesesess 85 1,169,434, 000 


Let it be understood that the figures just given refer to the year 
1890. No attempt has been made to bring the estimates of private 
wealth down to a later date, but it cannot be denied that the upheaval 
caused by the financial crisis of 1893 has wrought very material changes 
in the value of most descriptions of property in all the colonies. The 
depreciation in the value of real estate may be gathered from the fact 
that between the beginning of 1893 and the beginning of 1895 the 
capital value of Melbourne and suburbs declined from £6,639,014 to 
£4,984,596, while during the same period the capital value of Sydney 
and suburbs fell from £6,067,882 to £5,352,920. The conditions of 
productive industry, however, are still hopeful, and there is nothing to 
warrant a gloomy outlook of the future. True, it is not likely that 
certain forms of investment, notably land, will reach their former 
speculative values, at least for many years, and it is not desirable that 
they should do so; but there is sufficient evidence that, with the expan- 
sion of population, there will still be ample scope for the remunerative 
employment of capital. 





Tue DirrusioN oF WEALTH. 





In former issues of this volume the probate returns of each colony 
were made the basis of a calculation of its private wealth. Extended 
investigation showed that unless the ages of the persons dying were also 
taken into consideration, estimates based on the probate returns were 
likely to prove fallacious ; and as information in regard to ages was not 
procurable, this form of estimating was abandoned. The occurrence at 
irregular intervals of the death of very rich persons, even if the ages 
had been procurable,would have had a disturbing effect on the calcula- 
tions, as it can be readily imagined that, where the average number of 
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deaths ranges from only one thousand in Western Australia to sixteen 
thousand in Victoria, an exceptionally large estate might easily vitiate 
the average. In support of what is here stated, it may be pointed out 
that, as estimated by probates, the average wealth per inhabitant in 
Victoria during five years ranged from £325 to £610, and in New 
South Wales from £300 to £530. That such was actually the case 
involves a supposition too ridiculous to be for a moment entertained. 
The probate returns, however, have some statistical value, as will 
presently appear, and the returns for the latest available year (1894) 
are, therefore, given below :— 




















= Ngmnegt | Tolgrtset | io y ash Deceased 
£ £ 

New South Wales... ...csse0 | 1,493 4,114,325 2,756 
WictOria. c.ssccce sccseyoscscconcevcsl 2,805 5, 419,225 1,932 
Queensland’ =.0.cc-ccsaseessseences 572 641,202 1,121 
South Australia... 734 | 1,783,479 2,362 
Western Australia............... 112 en Guren e 
MASMANIAT.c.cssssvseccrs cou seiecoee: 201 260,746 1,297 
New. Zealand Avicsestsccsccesetess | 609 1,220,465 2,004 

Australasia ........+.. 6,526 *13,389,442 | *2,088 











* Exclusive of Western Australia. 


As already pointed out, the value of estates is liable to vary greatly 
from year to year. For the past fifteen years the average value of 
property left by persons who have died and left property was :—For 
New South Wales, £2,553; Victoria, £2,604; Queensland, £1,591 ; 
South Australia, £1,370; and Tasmania, £1,245. For New Zealand, 
returns are only available for eight years, and they show an average of 
£2,376 ; while the values have not been ascertained in the case of 
Western Australia, 


Although the probate returns have little value as indicating the 
total wealth of the community, in the absence of the exact figures which 
property returns disclose they form the only means of estimating the 
diffusion of wealth. The following table shows the proportion of persons 


x 
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out of every 100 dying who left estates sufficiently large to be the 
objects of specific bequest. The figures cover fifteen years :— 
























Proportion of Estates per 100 deaths of 
total population. 
Colony. 
1880-84. 1885-89. 1890-94. 
| 
per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
New South Wales ............ 11°0 TES 19 I) 
Wieboriti ics ccccecsseons nee 12°7 131 17°3 
Queensland ..... 6°6 8:2 | 10°2 
South Australia .... 12°3 15°3 \ 17°4 
Western Australia .. 10°8 10°7 12°0 
Tasmania. ........ 9°6 115 119 
New: Zealand) aivivicstescs:|) ceeses | aseena | 9-4 
| 
Australasia ......... “114 "120 | 135 
| 








* Exclusive of New Zealand. 


These figures show a distribution of wealth not to be paralleledin any 
other part of the world; and in a country where so much is said about 
the poor growing poorer and the rich richer, it is pleasing to find one 
out of every four adult males and females the possessor of property. 
In South Australia is found the widest diffusion of the individual 
colonies ; Victoria comes next to South Australia ; then come Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and New South Wales; and Queensland and New 
Zealand stand last on the list. Too much stress may be laid on the 
apparently wider distribution of wealth in one colony than in another, 
for it is cbvious that a province with a stationary or decreasing popu- 
lation will naturally come out of a comparison of this kind more 
favourably than another with a rapidly-increasing population. How- 
ever, taking all things into consideration, the table as a whole is highly 
satisfactory, and should be additionally pleasing from the circumstance 
that the ratio of distribution has been increasing in every province of 
the group. 

In the United Kingdom, during the five years 1890-94, the number 
of estates on which legacy duty was paid was 257,351. Making the 
liberal allowance of one-fourth for successions, of which the number is 
not given in the Statistical Abstract, the total estates would be 321,700, 
as compared with 3,595,447 deaths, or a little over 8°9 per cent., as 
against 13-5 per cent. in Australasia during the same period. To 
show still more clearly the wide distribution of property in these 
colonies, the following statement is even more useful than the figures 
just given. The comparison is made as for every hundred deaths of 
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adult males, and for the same number of deaths of adult males and 
females. This latter method is undoubtedly the proper basis of com- 
parison, as large numbers of females are possessors of a substantial 
amount of property :— 











Proportion of Estates Proportion of Estates 
per 100 deaths of per 100 deaths of 
Colony. adult males. adult males and females. 
1880-84. | 1885-89. | 1890-94. | 1880-84. | 1885-89. | 1890-94. 
per cent. per cent. |per cent. |percent.|per cent. per cent. 
New South Wales ......-+0.+. 34°8 36°9 35°9 22°4 23°8 22°5 
Wictoriarensc.s«tevassaerscestes- cc 38'S 39°6 49°8 23°4 24°2 30°2 
Queensland ....... 18°2 23°4 28°6 13°7 16°] 20°2 

















South Australia ...............| 50°0 §3°3 59°4 29°4 30°8 32:3 
Western Australia .. ......... 23°7 24°2 a2 19°3 19°3 21:1 
“TSSIARMS: covcovsessesicscseecesss 26:0 31°7 33:2 16°0 19°4 20°1 
New: Beslamd: cc lcciseseccseess| eecses: |) esses OHI SN ececeed tlle Sac 16°7 

Anstralagia ....-.. ¥346 | *36-7 | 40-1 | *22°0 | *23-1 | 24:8 























* Exclusive of New Zealand. 


ImporTATION OF CAPITAL. 


Australasia ranks among the debtor nations. At the close of 1895 
its people owed to persons outside its boundaries, or, more correctly 
speaking, there was invested in it by non-residents, and owing by 
its various Governments, a sum approximating to £349,686,000, or 
£83 per inhabitant. Of this large sum, £132,550,000 represents the 
private investments, and £217,136,000 the outstanding liabilities of the 
States and local governing bodies. More important in some respects 
than the corpus of the debt are the annual payments made in respect 
thereof. These can be stated with some exactitude. The yearly interest 
paid on account of State and local government debts to other than 
Australasian creditors amounts to £8,284,000, while the income from 
private investments may be stated at £6,317,000 ; in all, £14,601,000. 
The return on private investments represents an annual interest of 
rather less than 43 per cent. When it is remembered that the bulk of 
the shares of the large dividend-paying mines of New South Wales, as 
well as of many of the Queensland mines, are held in London, and 
yield to the owners a return which falls little short of £900,000, 
and that there are very many investments in all the colonies which 
yield a much higher return than 4} per cent., it will be evident that 
4 considerable sum, variously estimated at from eleven to fifteen 
millions sterling, has been sunk in unproductive investments. 
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Tt has been stated above that the gross amount of investments by 
non-residents is £349,686,000. This sum may be divided into what 
was received prior to 1871, and what was received subsequent to that 
date, for 1871 may be conveniently taken as the opening year of latter- 
day Australasian finance. At the opening of 1871 these colonies stood 
indebted to Great Britain thus :— 











£ 
On account of State and municipal borrowings ............ 34,362,000 
Privatednvestinentstessecrs eter iser. emer ete ene meee eens 38,594,000 
PObal ee tecrasecccnedce wecees oeeen eee teres 72,956,000 

From 1871 to 1895 the increase of indebtedness was :— 

. £ 
On account of State and municipal borrowings ............ 182,774,000 
Private investments: ..ccccvstecnsessacriseecsststeeecie sensors 93,956,000 
Otaleercccccorcsceetcere trae sen ye eee ee eee 276,730,000 


The figures just given are irrespective of the money brought to the 
colonies by persons taking up their abode therein ; the amount of such 
money is very considerable, as will presently appear. 

The interests of the various colonies are so intertwined that there is 
not a little difficulty in accurately determining the amount of capital 
imported on private account in which each colony stands indebted to 
Great Britain, but an approximation has been made, which is given in 
the next table :— 

























| 
; | Owing by State On Total 
Colony. | Gov. os Soir dies,| Private Account. Sum owing. 

£ £ £ 
New South Wales ............ 56,808,000 25,888,000 82,696,000 
VACLOLIG esecsse<ctenre Susi aieee 50,846,000 62,533,000 113,379,000 
Queensland <.-2ccecsseceseeeses 30,374,000 12,705,000 43,079,000 
South Australia ... ...........] 21,012,000 12,163,000 33,175,000 
Western Australia .. “ 3,893,000 1,692,000 5,585,000 
Masmaniancecccvesesecccsssevees 7,953,000 1,971,000 9,924,000 
New Zealand .......... aediess 46,250,000 15,598,000 61,848,000 
Australasia ...........00- 217,136,000 | 132,550,000 349,686,000 





The totals given in the last column are in one respect imperfect. 
Each colony has money invested in one or other of the neighbouring 
provinces, but in only two instances does the amount invested exceed 
whatis owing. The exceptionsare Victoria and South Australia, and the 
other five colonies stand indebted to them to the extent of £27,600,000 
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and £12,163,000 respectively. Making this correction in the figures of 
the various colonies, the following results are obtained :— 


























oer to each nile. by each 
Kk t ‘olony in ; ‘olony in Net 
Colony. Indebtedness. | °*e88 of amount | excess of amount | rndchteciness. 
Colonies. Colonies. 
£ £ £ £ 

New South Wales...... 82;606;000)|) 52 cecesoscces 19,400,000 | 102,096,000 
Victoria: cscseices .| 113,379,000 | 27;600;000' ||) .5,.css0scoces 85,779,000 
Queensland ...... seat 43079000 5) vicstcccone-cres 10,160,000 53,239,000 
South Australia ......... 33,175,000 B2G3:000) |= ccrcecsesaces 21,012,000 
Western Australia...... DD80; OOOH eeratesceres sees 2,222,000 7,807,000 
Tasmania. 2...-..0ree0es- 99245000) eeescaceesco cess 1,776,000 11,700,000 
New Zealand .......... 61584850001) ee scsescases-s 6,205,000 68,053,000 

Australasia ...,..... 349,686,000 39,763,000 | 39,763,000 | 349,686,000 





Until recent years Melbourne was the centre of Australasian finance, 
and even at the present time it is the head-quarters of most of the British 
banks and mortgage institutions doing business in these colonies. It 
is to this circumstance that the colony of Victoria appears, in the former 
of the tables just given, to be so heavily indebted to British investors— 
a condition which, as the latter table shows, is much ameliorated by the 
indebtedness of the other colonies to it. South Australia stands in 
a peculiar position, as to all appearances the private indebtedness of the 
colony to British investors is althost if not entirely balanced by its in- 
vestments in the other provinces. The net indebtedness on private 
account is approximately as follows :— 

iNew) South*Wales ccc. c.ccsecesstarescescssorss £45,288,000 







Victoria .... 34,933,000 
Queensland .......... 22,865,000 
Western Australia. 3,914,000 
TASMANIA « scevecsecresees Ree secepaeee 3,747,000 
New Zealand eorcsccscsostarsccsvcesssesterstescecsss 21,803,000 


As already explained, the investments of South Australia in New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia practically cancel its 
indebtedness on private account to Great Britain. 

In considering the question of the annual payment made by Austral- 
asia to Great Britain—which is its sole creditor—it is important to 
have distinctly in view the fact that part of this income is payable 
irrespective of production, and part only arises when there has been 
antecedent production. In the first of these categories is the charge 
on State and municipal borrowings to the amount already stated 
(£8,284,000), and probably half the income from private investments, 
or, in round figures, £3,100,000—the two taken together making a sum 
of £11,384,000, or a little less than £2 14s. per inhabitant, which must 
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be exported entirely irrespective of the condition of productive industry. 
It may here be remarked that there is another source of drainage from 
these colonies to be considered in estimating the tributary stream flow- 
ing from Australasia to England—that is, the income of absentee 
colonists, which for 1895 probably reached £810,000. The total pay- 
ments to outside creditors or investors during 1895 may be summarised 
as follow :— 








£ 
Payments on account of State or municipal borrowings, 
and on account of private investments on which 
interest must be paid irrespective of the condition 
Olpproduction ys... ccoceesescesesuasestecessesacsecsaesoer sistas 11,384,000 
Return dependent on antecedent production ............... 3,217,000 
Absentee incomes (usually so called) ............ssccceseeseeees 810,000 
Motaliecscscosssiesas ceases cosseenssenensseseoses 15,411,000 


In the following table the amounts to be remitted on account of the 
State and on private account are shown separately for each colony :— 

















Excess of Earnings of 
Interest on State non-residents over 
Coleny. and income derived by Total. 
Local Loans. residents of the 
colony from abroad. 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales ............ 2,025,000 2,924,000 4,949,000 
WictOria. ececnecssars 2,000,000 1,226,000 3,226,000 
Queensland ........... 1,212,000 1,736,000 2,948,000 
South Australia ..... 847,000 231,000* 616,000 
Western Australia .. 137,000 138,000 275,000 
Tasmania ............- 317,000 192,000 509,000 
New Zealand. ........,..0000.. 1,746,000 1,142,000 2,888,000 
Australasia ............ 8,284,000 | 7,127,000 15,411,000 














* Excess of incomes of residents from abroad. 


The foregoing figures include the revenue of absentees, which is 
set down above as £810,000, so that the income of British investors 
from Australasia may be set down at £14,601,000. Leaving out of con- 
sideration State and other public loans, the net yield to private investors 
is £6,317,000, or 4°64 per cent. The colony yielding the best return is 
Queensland, with 6-8 per cent.—a very high rate, which is made possible 
by the rich developments of the gold-mines, which, as already explained, 
are largely owned outside the colony. New South Wales shows a return 
of 5-9 per cent., which must also be considered high. As in the case of 
Queensland, the returns from mining investments are answerable for 
the large excess of this return over the present market rate of money. 
Tasmania shows 5:1 per cent. ; then follow New Zealand, 4:6 percent: ; 
Victoria, 4 per cent. ; Western Australia, 3-5 per cent. ; and South 
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Australia, 3 per cent. The Victorian investments in New South Wales 
give an average of 5 per cent., and those of South Australia 4 per cent. 

From the figures just given it will be gathered that for the colonies to 
pay their way there ought to be an excess of exports over imports 
equal to the interest on loans outstanding and the earnings of invest- 
ments—that is to say, if no capital were introduced and none withdrawn. 
But equilibrium in this respect is not to be looked for. Even in these 
times there is a stream of capital coming to the colonies in excess of 
what is withdrawn; and even in the worst years several thousand 
persons arrive in Australia with the intention of settling there, and 
a large proportion of these persons bring with them some little capital 
with which to begin their career in their new home. In the fore- 
going pages the expression “capital introduced” must be taken in a 
qualified sense. Under the condition of equilibrium between the intro- 
duction and withdrawal of capital, as already demonstrated, Australasia 
would show an excess of exports representing the interest on State and 
other public loans and the tribute due to private investors. This export 
for 1895 was about £15,411,000, and it is therefore plain that Australasia 
might increase its indebtedness to the extent of over fifteen millions in 
any one year and at the sametime show an equality between its imports 
and exports. With this explanation in mind it will not be difficult to 
understand how, in spite of the fact that during the last twenty five 
years the indebtedness of Australasia was increased by £276,730,000, 
the money or money’s worth actually received was only £22,235,000. 
Such is’ the operation of interest as affecting a debtor country. In 
further explanation of this view of the matter the following figures are 
given ; they refer to the borrowings of the Governments and local bodies 
during the twenty-five years 1871-95 :— 























Borrowings of State | Interest on State Net Amount 
Colony. and Local and Local oO 
Government Bodies. | Government Loans. | Money introduced. 
£ £ £ 
New South Wales ............ 47,611,000 29,116,000 18,495,000 
Victoria .........0006 mae 39,517,000 31,582,000 7,935,000 
Queensland .......... 27,040,000 17,018,000 10,022,000 
South Australia .... 19,165,000 13,072,000 6,093,000 
Western Australia. aoe 3,893,000 1,078,000 2,815,000 
FRGSTNANIG coc tenes caesar ee 6,748,000 3,948,000 2,800,000 
New: Zealand: 22 0c...s-cesees 38,800,000 35,044,000 3,756,000 
Australasia ............ 182,774,000 130,858,000 51,916,000 





It will be seen that out of loans aggregating £182,774,000 a sum of 
only £51,916,000 reached Australasia, the balance of £130,858,000 
being retained in London to meet interest charges, as a set-off against 
a similar sum which otherwise it would have been necessary to remit 
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from Australasia. The figures in regard to private borrowings are 
still more striking :— 
£ 
Private borrowings in excess of withdrawals 93,956,000 
Capital introduced by persons taking up their abode in 
the colonies , 23,536,000 


Total inflow of capital £117,492,000 
Earnings of investments of non-residents and incomes of 
absentees in excess of income derived by residents in 

the colonies from investments abroad 123,637,000 


Excess of outflow over inflow £6,145,000 


Tt will be seen that, leaving out of consideration the capital intro- 
duced by immigrants, the return to investors, together with absentee 
incomes, has exceeded by nearly thirty millions the amount invested in 
Australasia, although the principal sum (£93,956,000) still remains due. 
It may be difficult to conceive how such a result has been possible, but 
the difficulty will be lessened when it is remembered that at the beginning 
of the period embraced in the tables the Australasian colonies were 
already paying an annual tribute to private investors of £3,517,000, 
and, therefore, on account of debts incurred and investments made prior 
to 1871 something like 88 millions might have been paid away during 
the last twenty-five years without any reduction in the principal owing. 

The movement of capital towards Australasia up to the end of 1870 
presented no features of unusual importance, for the total sum received, 
though large, representing as it did rather more than £38 per inhabitant, 
was not larger than might reasonably have been expected to be intro- 
duced into a country so rapidly adding to its population and so fertile 
in resources. During this period the investments on private account 
and by the various Governments were almost equal in amount, but in 
the twenty-five years that followed the borrowing operations of the 
Governments far outstripped private investments. The following table 
shows the borrowings of the State and on private account prior to 1871, 
and in five-year periods subsequent to that date :— 





= - — 
Money raised by \Private Investments,) 
Period. Government or Local} excluding | 
Bodies. \Immigrants’ Capital. 





£ £ | £ 
Prior to 1870 34,362,000 38,594,000 | 72,956,000 
1871-75 20,999,000 |  *2,392,000 | 18,607,000 
1876-80 | 32,804,000 | 11,407,000 | — 44211000 
1881-85 | 46,944,000 37,186,000 | 84,130,000 
1886-90 53,374,000 |  49.077,000 102,451,000 
1891-95 28,653,000 | 1,322,000 | —-27,331,000 
| 
| 








| 349,686,000 


Total ...£} 217,136,000 | 132,550,000 


} 





* Excess of withdrawals over investments. 
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In the foregoing table the importation of capital by immigrants has 
been neglected ; if this be taken into consideration, the figures given in 
the next table show the full amount for the period subsequent to 1870 :— 

Period. Total Capital Introduced. 
£ 
1871-75 23,010,000 
1876-80 Ato 48,959,000 
1881-85 90,504,000 
1886-90 107,088,000 
1891-95 30,705,000 


£300, 266,000 


The total indebtedness of Australasia to British investors has been 
set down in the foregoing pages as £349,686,000, and the annual] return 
therefrom, excluding absentee incomes, £14,601,000. The weight of 
indebtedness per head for each colony, both as regards capital and 
annual return, is as appended. Allowance has been made in the total of 
each colony for intercolonial investments. The figures are for the year 


1895 :— 





Total Indebtedness 
| per head, Annual Return 
| including Private per head. 


Investments. 
\ 





Sad: £ 8s. 
New South Wales ............ U7 3 13 
Victoria sues 2AL 3s 10 
Queensland sos 512 0 0 
South Australia nere 10 14 
Western Australia............ 2 14 
Tasmania wen 214 11 3 
New Zealand 8 0 18 


OPRRAONANS 





io) 
—] 
= 








Australasia 10 1 





From the table given above, showing the total amount of money, 
including that brought to the country by immigrants, introduced 
during each quinquennial period since 1870, it will be seen that the 
net introduction of capital during the first period was £23,010,000, 
and of this New Zealand received £10,707,000, or nearly one-half, prin- 
cipally the proceeds of Governmental borrowings, the withdrawals of 
private capital being nearly as large as the amount introduced. Queens- 
land and New South Wales had, during the period, an accession of 
capital to the extent of £4,329,000 and £4,321,000 respectively ; in 
the one case the sum obtained by the State was £2,389,000, and by 
the public, £1,940,000, while in the other case the sum introduced by 
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the State was £2,861,000, and by private persons something less than 
£1,500,000. The net sum introduced into Victoria was £2,982,000, 
the State having imported £3,352,000, while the export of private 
capital was some £370,000. Tasmania received in all £1,210,000, of 
which £220,000 was introduced by the State, and nearly one million 
by private persons, which must be reckoned a very considerable sum in 
view of the smallness of the population of the island. Nearly the whole 
sum introduced into Western Australia (£400,000) was by the Govern- 
ment. South Australia, even so far back as 1871-75, was in a very 
different position to the other colonies in regard to private investments. 
During the five years the State introduced £1,722,000, but £2,661,000 
was withdrawn by lenders or sent out of the colony for investment. 
Speaking generally, the period 1871 to 1875 was marked by large 
public borrowing, with a very moderate influx of private capital. 
During the period the importation by the various Governments amounted 
to £2 per inhabitant yearly, the private investments being not more 
than 4s. per inhabitant. 

The period from 1876 to 1880 showed a net importation of capital to 
the amount of £48,959,000, or more than twice the sum received during 
the preceding five years. Of the sum named, New Zealand received 
£15,396,000, or slightly less than one-third, although its population was 
only one-eighth of the whole of Australasia. The larger portion of the 
money brought to New Zealand was in the shape of Government loans, 
which amounted to £10,884,000, the net sum received on account of 
private investment being £4,512,000. New South Wales stood next as 
regards the amount of capital received, but the borrowing by the State 
and local bodies only amounted to £5,458,000, or half the sum raised 
by New Zealand, while the private investments amounted to about 
£8,170,000, of which nearly two millions were received with immigrants 
taking up their permanent abode in the colony. ‘The total capital im- 
ported into New South Wales during the five years was £13,626,000. 
Queensland received £8,028,000 during the period—an enormous sum, 
considering that the population was not more than 150,000. The money 
imported by the Government of that colony was £4,980,000, and that 
invested by private persons, £3,048,000. The Victorian Government 
imported £5,229,000, while the sum sentto the colony by private investors, 
over and above the amount withdrawn, was £1,949,000. The South 
Australian Government borrowed largely during the five years, the sum 
raised being £5,217,000, but, as in the previous period, the sum with- 
drawn by investors or sent to other colonies for investment exceeded 
the capital introduced by £1,644,000. Both Tasmania and Western 
Australia received less capital from abroad from 1876 to 1880 than in 
the previous five years, the amounts being £954,000 and £204,000 
respectively. The Government borrowings were £671,000 in the one 
case and £365,900 in the other; but in Tasmania there was an invest- 
ment of £283,000 by private persons, and a withdrawal of £161,000 in 
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the case of Western Australia. Taking Australasia as a whole, the 
public borrowings during 1876—80 were large, amounting to £32,804,000, 
or a yearly sum of about £2 12s. per inhabitant. The import of private 
money continued on a more extended scale, the sum received in excess 
of withdrawals being £16,155,000, but nearly five millions of this sum 
were brought in by immigrants. 

The facility with which New Zealand had been able to raise money 
on loan during the five years 1876-80 was an object lesson not lost on 
the other colonies, for during the five years from 1881 to 1885 the sum 
of £46,944,000 was raised by the various Governments and local bodies ; 
while private investors, banks, and financial institutions poured in 
money at an almost equal rate, the net sum received on private account 
being, in round figures, £43,560,000. These sums represent yearly 
amounts of £3 2s. 4d. and £2 18s. 1d., or together over £6 per inhabit- 
ant—a rate of increase in indébtedness quite unparalleled in any country 
except in the next succeeding five years of Australasian history. Of 
the large sum of £90,504,000 received by these colonies, the share of 
New South Wales was £30,473,000. In the light of this statement it 
is easy to understand how, during this same period, though one of 
drought and restricted production, the industrial life of the colony was 
marked by increasing wages, shorter hours, and full employment. The 
importation by the State amounted to £16,066,000, and by private 
investors to £14,407,000, but of the sum last quoted £2,719,000 repre- 
sented the money brought by immigrants and entailed no burthen on 
the colony for future interest to be exported. This period was, so far 
as New South Wales is concerned, the one marked by the most lavish 
borrowing by the State, though it yields to the subsequent quinquen- 
nium in regard to the importation of private capital. Queensland was 
the colony next to New South Wales in receipt of most money during 
the period under review, the Government of that colony having obtained 
£7,094,000, while private investments amounted to £12,506,000— 
enormous sums for a population of a quarter of a million. Included in 
the private investments, however, is the sum of £1,927,000 introduced 
by immigrants taking up their abode permanently in the colony. 
The imports of capital into New Zealand during the quinquennium 
were still very heavy, amounting to £7,442,000 by the State and 
£10,475,000 on private account, or £17,917,000 in all. Of the private 
importation, £587,000 accompanied the owners who settled in the 
colony. The capital received by Victoria, which in the two preceding 
periods amounted to very moderate sums, now rose to £13,002,000, 
viz., £8,519,000 on account of the Government, and £4,483,000 by 
private investors. The South Australian Government in 1881-85 was 
still a large borrower, £5,895,000 being raised and expended during 
that time, while, contrary to the experiences of previous periods, there 
was an importation on private account of £1,000,000. Tasmania, also, 
considerably increased its borrowings, the State raising £1,465,000 in 
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the five years, while £425,000 was sent to the colony for investment 
or was received with the owners. The borrowing of the Western 
Australian Government for 1881-85 amounted to £463,000, but not 
more than £265,000 was received for private investment, or in all 
£728,000. 

The next period, 1886-90, was marked by very extraordinary features. 
The average population of the seven colonies was 3,540,000, yet during 
the short space of five years the various States governing these people 
raised and expended £53,374,000, while an additional sum of £53,714,000 
was received for investment on private account, or was introduced into 
the country by persons who made it their abode. But even more 
astonishment will be evinced on considering the detailed figures for each 
colony. Of the large total received by the seven colonies, considerably 
more than one-half—£54,690,000—was obtained by Victoria, and, as 
the population of this colony-during the five years under review was 
1,070,000, the inflow of capital amounted to over £51 per inhabitant. 
The State and local bodies borrowed and disbursed £16,987,000, which was 
the largest expenditure from the proceeds of loans that any colony con- 
trived to crowd into the short space of five years. The private capital 
introduced was £35,792,000, and the sum brought by persons taking 
up their abode in the country was £1,911,000. These figures afford 
a sufficient clue to the astounding impetus which trade received 
during these years, and the corresponding rise in land values. New 
South Wales, though not the recipient of so much money as its 
southern neighbour, nevertheless contrived to obtain £28,145,000—a 
far larger sum than could be conveniently absorbed in five years, 
especially as in the like preceding period £30,000,000 was absorbed. The 
capital introduced represented £11,571,000 of Government borrowings, 
£15,187,000 of private investments, and £1,387,000 brought by persons 
making New South Wales their home. The Queensland Government 
was also a large borrower, its loan expenditure during the five years, 
1886-90, being not less than £9,581,000. The private capital intro- 
duced, however, fell off largely. The sum received, allowing for with- 
drawals to the amount of £3,360,000, was £1,574,000. The flow of 
private money to New Zealand practically ceased during the period 
now under consideration, amounting only to £632,000, as compared 
with £10,475,000 in the preceding five years; but Government 
borrowings still continued, and a sum of £6,560,000 was raised and 
expended. South Australia occupied an exceptional position, for 
though the Government introduced some £5,693,000, there was a large 
withdrawal of private capital, or, as it may be, an export of capital 
for investment in other colonies, so that the net import on public and 
private account amounted to £1,345,000. Tasmania, with its popula- 
tion of 150,000, was well in the struggle for British investments, the 
State importation being £2,557,000, and the investment by private 
persons, £570,000 ; of this last sum £85,000 was introduced by persons 
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taking up their abode in the colony. It was about this period, 
too, that Western Australia began to attract attention as a field for 
investment, for over and above the sum of £425,000 introduced by the 
Government, about £1,009,000 wasinvested by private persons, perhaps 
one-fifth of the amount being accompanied by the investors themselves. 

The recitation of borrowing just given brings the financial history of 
the Australias down to the close of 1890. Two years more of credit 
and investment remain to be traced, after which came the collapse of 
credit, and the events of May, 1893, still so fresh in the public memory. 
That two years elapsed after the close of 1890 before Australasian 
public credit in London finally collapsed is true only of Victoria, and 
in a modified sense of New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. These colonies continued to be the recipients of British 
money, but private investments were—excepting in the case of 
Victoria—on a minor scale. Victoria received fresh capital to the 
extent of £8,834,000, of which amount only £464,000 was brought 
in by immigrants. New South Wales received from private invest- 
ments over £3,000,000, but the withdrawals were also extensive, so 
that the net amount of capital invested was only £1,711,000. Western 
Australia received £952,000, of which £408,000 was accompanied by 
the owners. Tasmania received £792,000, and of this about £271,000 
was introduced by permanent residents. Withdrawals of private 
capital were already in progress before the close of 1890, and were 
continued from South Australia, but to a less extent than in the 
preceding period. New Zealand ceased to receive any private money, 
while Queensland, for the first time in its history, showed a net with- 
drawal of capital, the amount of which during the two years was 
£2,011,000, but as the State had introduced £1,917,000, there was an 
actual withdrawal of £3,928,000. During the two years 1891 and 
1892 the total capital imported into the seven colonies was £25,083,000, 
and of this £18,786,000 was introduced by the various Governments 
and local bodies. 

During the three years which followed there was a withdrawal of 
private capital from Australia to the extent of £7,619,000, so that 
in spite of the importation during the years 1891 and 1892, the 
quinquennium showed a net withdrawal of £1,322,000. ‘There was 
during the period a movement of *£20,088,000 apparently intro- 
duced, and £21,410,000 withdrawn; but this movement was mainly 
between the colonies themselves, and not between Australasia and 
Great Britain. Looking at the figures in detail, it would seem that 
there was an importation in excess of withdrawals of £14,686,000 into 
Victoria, and £2,382,000 into Western Australia. So far as Victoria 
is concerned, this introduction of money was not by way of investment; 
it was merely the recall by the large financial institutions of their 
capital from other colonies. This withdrawal affected New South Wales 
and Queensland most largely. £10,162,000 was withdrawn from the 
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latter province during the five years, and it is a great tribute to the 
resources and stability of that great colony that this withdrawal should 
have been effected with so little disturbance to its financial position. 
New South Wales lost £4,481,000, part of which represents de- 
posits gathered in London and withdrawn during the panic, and part 
transference of capital by branch institutions to the head office in 
Melbourne. From New Zealand £2,143,000 was withdrawn, and from 
South Australia £1,698,000. The withdrawal in nearly all cases 
has been a silent one; and it is only when a financial institution 
absolutely fails and the courts are invoked to consent to the removal of 
assets that the community at large realise the process that has been 
going on. 

Taking the whole period of five years, there was a total of £30,705,000 
introduced. Of this sum, £28,653,000 represents the borrowings of 
the various Governments and local bodies, the share of each being as 
follows :— 

New South Wales :» £11,655,000 
Victoria .. 5,430,000 
Queensland ........... 2,996,000 
South Australia 638,000 
2,291,000 
1,835,000 
3,808,000 


Australasia £28,653,000 


Immigration did not entirely cease, and during the five years 
£3,374,000 was introduced by the owners. 


BANKING. 


The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, and in 1893 the failure of many monetary 
institutions which posed as banks directed attention to the urgent neces- 
sity for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits might be 
taken from the general publi¢, but so far no new legislation has been 
enacted. All institutions transacting the business of banking are 
required by law to furnish, in a specified form, quarterly statements of 
their assets and liabilities, and from these statements and the periodic 
balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been compiled. The 
returns furnished by the banks, though in compliance with the laws of 
the colonies, are by no means satisfactory, being quite unsuited to the 
modern methods of transacting banking business, and they cannot be 
accepted without question as indicating the stability or instability of 
the institutions by which they are issued. As a rule, nothing can be 
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elicited beyond what is shown in the halfyearly or yearly balance- 
sheets. No uniformity is observed as regards the dates of closing the 
accounts, and the modes of presentation are equally diverse. Important 
items which should be specifically stated are Jumped with others of 
minor import, and, as a rule, current accounts are blended with other 
accounts instead of being separately shown. The value of the informa- 
tion vouchsafed to the public is illustrated by the fact that it was 
impossible to obtain from the publications of several institutions 
suspending payment in 1893 the amount of their liabilities either to 
the public or the State, and these particulars were never disclosed. 


CapiraL Resources oF BANKS. 


According to the latest information published, the paid-up capital of 
the twenty-two banks operating in Australasia, exclusive of £2,000,000 
share capital of the Bank of New Zealand which is guaranteed by the 
Government of that colony, is £21,468,491, of which £3,814,074 has a 
preferential claim on the profits of the companies. Below will be 
found a statement of the ordinary and preferential capital of each bank 
at the date of its last balance-sheet, with the amount of the reserve 
fund of the institution. In the case of several companies which were 
reconstructed, there are reserves which are held in suspense pending 
realisation of assets, and of them no account has been taken in the 
table :— 

































































| Capital paid up. 
Bank | Date of | Reserve 
aa | Balance-sheet. | Preferen: Fund. 

| \Ordinary. tial. Total. 

| £ £ £ £ 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ld.) ........ | 30 June, 1896 |1,166,022 ---+ {1,166,022 52,000 
Bank of Adelaide eave .| 30 Mar., 1896 | 400,000 400,000 152,000 
Bank of Australasia ...... .| 14 Oct., 1895 |1,600,000 {1,600,000 | 800,000 
Bank of New South Wales .. .| 31 Mar., 1896 |1,928,380 «+--+ {1,928,380 | 1,183,577 
Bank of New Zealand ........-- -| 31 Mar., 1896 47,423 | *500,000 | #547,423| 23,418 
Bank of North Queensland (Ld.) -| 30 June, 1896 | 200,000 Bere 200,000} .... 
Bank of Victoria (Ld.) .......... .| 30 June, 1896 | 978,376 | 416,760 |1,395,136 sain 
City Bank of Sydney... -| 30 June, 1896 | 400,000| .... | 400,000] 100,244 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Ld.) ... -| 81 Mar., 1896 | 545,472 | 304,044} 849,516) .... 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ld.) ...... 30 June, 1896 |1,935,860 |2,115,560 |4,051,420| .... 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Ld.) ..| 30 June, 1896 |1,000,000 . {1,000,000 | 1,010,000 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Ld.) ...... | 30 June, 1896 | 141,492 141,492 | 190,000 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Ld.)) 30 June, 1895 | 968,055 eae 968,055 eae 
London Bank of Australia (Ld.)............ 31 Dec., 1895 |1,245,430| 171,930 |1,417,360 | 337,066 
National Bank of Australasia (Ld.) ........| 831 Mar., 1896 |1,560,151 | 305,780 |1,865,931) .... 
National Bank of New Zealand (Ld.) ......| 31 Mar., 1896 | 250,000 re ,000} 20,000 
National Bank of Tasmania (Ld.)..........| 31 May, 1896 | 152,040 152,040 | 22,500 
Queensland National Bank (Ld.) .| 30 June, 1896 | 886,839 886,839 | 
Royal Bank of Australia (Ld.) .. 31 Mar., 1896 | 300,000 300,000 are 
Royal Bank of Queensland (Ld.) .| 30 June, 1896 | 368,877 368,877 | 35,500 
Union Bank of Australia (Ld.) .. 29 Feb., 1896 |1,500,000 }1,500,000 | 1,000,000 
Western Australian Bank ........-...-.-- | 30 June, 1896 80,000 80,000 | 100,000 











* Exclusive of £2,000,000 share capital guaranteed by New Zealand Government. 
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The preceding table shows the position of the capital account at date 
of balancing, but most of the banks had made calls on their share- 
holders which will increase their paid-up capital. The amount of these 
calls and the total working capital that will be available when they are 
met are appended :— 





Capital paid and being called up. 











Bank, ae : 
Paid up. | Being called. Wars 
£ £ £ 

Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) .......... Sasi 1,166,022 8,493 1,174,515 
Banlkiof Adelaide’ ic,cascnesscticaincnwedicc sce sisieecnos 400,000 |  .....e 400,000 
Bank: Of Australasia: cciscisinse ccstelasice ence sneeneee seen 1,600,000 |  ....... 1,600,000 
Bank’of ‘New'South Wales: s.. sc<ccensccciccceiwtes ae ce 1,928,380 71,620 2,000,000 
Bank of: New: Zealand! o.:<.\sccisencapescise suacese tees: *547,423 452,577 *1,000,000 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ................ 200;000" |) Seca 200,000 
Bank of Victoria (Limited) .. oe 1,395,136 221,624 1,616,760 
City: Bank: of: Sydney.sces cies ceiis cocaecnecsceusscres 400,000 | ...... 400,000 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) .............. 849,516 110,778 960,294 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ... 4,051,420 1,062,920 5,114,340 





Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .. 1,000,000 | ...... 1,000,000 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited) ............ 1495492) |e etwacs 141,492 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) .... 968,055 3,698 971,753 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ................ 1,417,360 4,571 1,421,930 








National Bank of Australasia (Limited) .............. 1,865,931 189,849 2,055,780 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited) ... ee 250,000: | saws 250,000 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited)................ 152,040 11,940 163,980 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ........... vistaiera 886,839 73,161 960,000 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) .................. 300,000 | ...... 300,000 

toyal Bank of Queensland (Limited) ................ 368,877 118,623 487,500 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .................. ¥,500;000) |) seca 1,500,000 
Western Australian Bank ......0cccecsecssccesccecs 80,000) |) cece: 80,000 














* Exclusive of £2,000,000 share capital guaranteed by New Zealand Government. 


The paid-up capital of the banking companies now operating in 
Australasia has increased trom £14,724,587 before the crisis to 
£21,468,491, or by £6,743,904. In 1893, however, there were in 
existence two banks, with a combined capital of £900,000, which are 
now defunct. 


LiaBILiries AND Assets oF BANKs. 


The liabilities of the banks enumerated, at the dates which have 
been previously given, totalled £144,262,751, against which amount 
assets aggregating £173,314,011 were shown. The following table 










with deposits, as they 


BANKING LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 




















Bank, 


Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 
Bank of Adelaide .............--.-+-- 
Bank of Australasia .. 
Bank of New South Wales 
Bank of New Zealand A 
Bank of North Queensland (Li 
Bank of Victoria (Limited). . 
City Bank of Sydney .... ereje 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) . 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) . 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Ld. ) 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limit ed) 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (L41.) 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .... 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited). . 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited) . 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited) 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. 
Loyal Bank of Australia (Limited) .. 
Royal Bank of Queensland (Limited) 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .. 
Western Australian Bank 




















Notes 
in 


£ 
128,615 
116,312 
417,651 
813, 770 





40, 619 
158,025 
291,666 
124,600 

34,049 


Circulation. | 





Deposits. 


Other 
Liabilities | 
to Public. 


£ 
7,709,587 
2,133,063 
13,079,364 | 
18,534,842 | 





PAOUR RP Ose oO ¢ 


3,323 | 


8,560, 391 
231,421 





746,206 
,612,706 








28°812 
355,624 
280 
95,483 
140,041 
336,579 





689,387 
23,686 
34,093 

2,182,860 
89,151 
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gives the liabilities of each institution to the public, notes in circulation 
and deposits being distinguished from other liabilities. 
small items which should be classed with “other liabilities” 
cannot be distinguished in the balance-sheets :— 


In some cases 
are included 


Total 
Liabilities 
to Public. 


8 369,237 
2,243,535 












The assets of each bank are shown below :— 


* Inclusive of £3,041,213 Debenture Stock and Inscribed Stock. 

































Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 
Bank of Victoria (Limited).......... 
City Bank of Sydney 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) . 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Ltd.) 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited) 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Ltd.). . 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited). 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited) 
National Bank of Tasmania rene Seti nete 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) . 
toyal Bank of Australia (Limited) 
Roy al Bank of Queensland herbs 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) . 
Western Australian Bank 











7 
7 
7 
2, 
8 
5 


a 


amar 








5,773,606 
1,236,440 





502, gto 





859,586 
150,689 
584, 44 





128,032 
3,526,054 
479,807 








ate 
Bank. eel Advances, |Other Assets/Total Ass 
ont 
£ | £ 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ........ 511,181 | 9,320,062 
Bank Of AGGIGIGS .ccaciciniinjecelesisesseisie’s 983,717 3 040,839 
Bank of Australasia . 2,856,775 17,574,518 
Bank of New South Wales 1,968,310 | 26,070,693 
Bank of New Zealand .............- 1,617,861 14,35 py 
29,742 





3, 3é 30,641 
11,872,973 
12;000,05 
1,645,627 








22} "364, 246 
2'309,570 








Y 
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RESULTS OF WORKING OF BANKS. 


The results of working of each bank for the latest period for which 
information is available are given below. With the exception of the 
Bank of Adelaide, the Bank of New Zealand, the English, Scottish, and 
Australian Bank, and the National Bank of New Zealand, for which 
the figures refer to twelve months’ operations, the amounts given cover 
a period of six months. The dates of the balance-sheets are as shown 





on page 335 :— 





Bank, 

















paid. 


Class 
of 
Shares. 





to Reserve Fund. 


Amount. 
Amount transferred 


Amount carried 
forward 





| Dividend 


























£ £ £ 
Australian Joint Stock Bank cad )..| Ordinary ..} | 2,000 | 21,265 
Bank of Adelaide .... a 28. 000 3,000 | 32,514 
Bank of Australasia . . Epeareste A 0,000 11,654 
Bank of New South Wales ... 6,318 | | 22,129 
Bank of New Zealand .... le Preferential] ? 38 93 | 52,576 
a % \ Ordinary ..| f 2 | | 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) Ordinary eal 3,945 | 1,703 hae Seape 5,648 
Bank of Victoria (Limited) .......... { Preferential! } 96 761 | 15,060 |§ © | 10.419 |. 31,411 
(Ordinary ..|) ~~ ? tas ee 
City Bank of Sydney .............. Ordinary ..) 8,081 8,108 4 | 8,000 8,189 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Ltd.)..) 4 Preferential]? 1 g93 | 2.565 
(Ordinary ..|§ ~ ; 

Commercial Bank of Australia ne trite | t 29,529 |*24,055 | 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney} | 

(Limited) 2-05 Sa iecces ..-| Ordinary ..| 14,734 | 40,303 8 | 39,966 15,071 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania v(L itd. ») 320 | 4,199 4,519 
English, Scottish, and Australian 

Bank (Limited). . é *16,433 xe : 16,279 
London Bank of Australia (L imited) 5 5,673 ; o2 t ‘ 11,167 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.). \j Preferential) 9,558 | 10,523 |4 ° ¢ 4. | 12,436 

| ( Ordinary ..| f 2 ther 5 

National Bank of New Zealand (Ltd.), Ordinary ..| 19,106 | 18,090 5 20,000 | 10, 946 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited) A | 5,732 4,092 5 2¢ 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) os | 19,021 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) . a 2,099 


Royal Bank of Queensland (Limited) 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 
Western Australian Bank 
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in Queensland, 


* Loss. 
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banks operating in Australasia 
thirteen had offices in New 
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Australia, four in Tasmania, and -five in New Zealand. 


t Dr. balance. 
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in South Australia, six in 
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Wales, eleven in Victoria, 
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There were only 
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two banks doing business in each of the seven colonies ; one transacted 
business in six colonies; one in five colonies ; three in four; one in 
three ; four in two ; and ten banks did not extend their business beyond 
the limits of one colony. 

The liabilities and assets of the twenty-two banks of issue operating 
in the different colonies during the March quarter of 1896 are shown in 
the following tables. The total liabilities of the banks are given as 
£108,538,078, and the assets as £145,665,903, showing a surplus of 
assets of £37,127,825. If the returns gave all the facts in relation to 
the operations of the banks, this surplus would be represented almost 
entirely by capital or funds provided out of their own resources ; but the 
capital and reserve funds amount only to £26,495,000, so that there is 
a balance of about £10,633,000 to be otherwise accounted for. This sum 
represents part of the deposits obtained in the United Kingdom and 
used in the Australian business of the banks ; the total British deposits 
with Australasian banks is probably not less than twenty-five millions. 
The following figures will convey some notion of the business transacted 
within each colony. It should be noted that under the heading of 
deposits bearing interest has been included perpetual inscribed stock of 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited), to the amount of 
£2,340,093, namely, £549,033 in New South Wales, £1,398,734 in 
Victoria, £84,267 in Queensland, and £308,059 in South Australia ; 
also, under the same heading, liabilities of the old Commercial Bank of 
Australia to the amount of £5,056, not yet dealt with under the recon- 
struction scheme, have been set down in the amount for the colony of 
Victoria :— 





Notes in | Bills in Deposits. Balances 
; : circulation | civewla- |__| due | moter 
Colony. not bearing | ton not mal to other | i bilities 
TWitacost S| bearing Not bearing] Bearing Banks, | ~~ te 


Neste Interest. | Interest. ke. | 





New South Wales.......... 32,540,035 





















Victoria ...... 9% 33,834,304 
Queensland 7,198 7,920,923 83) 939 | 11,318, one 
South Aust 429,603 | 4,906,489 66,388 | 7,920 5: 
Western Aus 302, 92,698 1,198,436 14,191 1'209/967 
Tasmania .... : 99, 17,053 2,058,088 Mast 3,231,796 
New Zealand | 929,681 50,316 9,304,710 | 32,156 | 15,474,159 
Australasia............ | 3,959,859 459,122 | 36,022,813 67,632,070 | 464,214 | 108,538,078 





( 





The preceding table shows that over 95 per cent. of the Australasian 
liabilities of the banks consisted of deposits, viz., £103,654,883 out of 
£108,538,078. The statements by banks in each colony, with the 
exception of Tasmania, distinguish between deposits at call and deposits 
bearing interest. In Tasmania, although not obliged by law to do so, 
a similar distinction has been made by two banks out of four, and 
assuming that in the case of the other two banks the proportion of 
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deposits at call to the total deposits is the same, the total deposits at 
call are as stated in the table, viz, £36,022,813, or nearly 35 per cent. 
of all deposits. 

The assets for the same period are shown below. Certain assets of 
small amount, not classifiable under any of the sub-heads of the table, 
have been included in the total, and in the case of one colony technical 
over-statements of the assets of some of the banks have been rectified. 
Also, under the heading of ‘ Notes and bills of other banks,” etc., are 
included Queensland Treasury Notes to the amount of £486, 412 — 


| | Notes and | Notes and | 


| Bills Bills of 
| F ,q | discounted, other Banks, 
Colony. Coin. Bullion. Landed | andall and Total 
| Property. | other Debts) Balances Assets. 
| | dueto | duefrom | 


| the Banks. other Banks.| 






















£ 






New South Wales........ 145, 154 | 1,95 34,771,856 
Victoria ...... a 434,3 359 7" 913, 007 | 38,197,735 
Queensland 251,445 | 721,791 | 15,629,894 
South Australia 12; 47 502,584 | 4,739,921 7,345,869 
Western Australia.. 66,777 103,260 | 2,540,076 4,977,440 


Tasmania ...... 
New Zealand :........... 





51 | 2,290,455 | 


5, 3,273,949 
468,841 | 12,797,729 | 


2,32 
105,448 39,744 | 16,621,687 








Australasia........ +.| 25,897,275 | 1,016,030 














| 
| 
| 
| 
lis 


5,777,108 | 110,967,666 | 2,007,824 | 145,665,908 





Metatiic Reserves oF Banks. 


The following table shows the metallic reserves held by the banks as 
against their total Australasian liabilities, and also against their 
liabilities at call, viz., deposits at call and note circulation. The table, 
however, cannot be taken as complete, as those banks which receive 
deposits in England and elsewhere, and which do not include such 
deposits or liabilities, are shown in too favourable a light :— 





Proportion of Coin 
and Bullion. 

Coin Total Liabilities ~ aS = 

and Bullion. Liabilities. at Call. To Total To Lia- 

Liabili- | bilities 

ties. at Call. 


Colony. 













Eo £; per cent. |per cent, 
New South Wales...... 8,036,799 | 32,540,025 841,157 | 24:70 | 67°87 
Waictoria ceecsc-cscncecsenscce 5 33, 834, 304 | 11,772,344 | 25°74 | 73:99 
Queensland ...... 59 | "Sor 857 18°57 | 64:07 
South Australia 8 2,941,740 | 25:44 | 68°57 








Western Australia 4.209.267 | 2.903942 47-43 | 68°74 
TAsmManit: occ. scccectsnccve 3723 | 3,231,796 1,156,685: 23°69 | 66°20 
New Zealand......... .. | 8,285,373 | 15,474,159 | 6,086,977 | 21:23 | 53-97 








Australasia ............ 26,913,305 | 108,538,078 | 39,982,672 24°80 | 67°31 
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It will be seen that Queensland apparently holds the weakest position 
in the proportion of cash reserves to total liabilities, and New Zealand 
in proportion to liabilities at call. This, however, means very little, 
seeing that in some of the colonies many banks profess to hold gold 
largely in excess of their wishes or requirements. 


EXPENSES OF BANKING. 

The balance sheets of banks, as presented to the shareholders, do not 
usually contain details likely to satisfy the inquirer curious to discover 
the amount of gross profits as compared with the net amount divisible 
amongst shareholders. Allowing the same proportion of expenses for 
the banks not disclosing this information as for those concerning which 
particulars are available, the following results are obtained for the last 
working year dealt with in the preceding pages :— 





Dotali trading) assetsitc-s.-.-..cecssvesnereceoanacsscodessasatcondsaesese £173,314,000 
Capital and reserves 26,995,000 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts...... 6,573,000 
Gross expenditure, including interest..............:sscsreeee cries 6,017,000 
IN GG GARMIN GS seeeesee. case cs seseceeccneccerearteriedncoreescasitcceeeteesere 556,000 


Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0°32 per 
zent.; and compared with the banks’ own resources, @.¢., capital and 
reserved profits, 2-06 per cent. The gross expenditure above set down 
may be divided into expenses of management, £1,913,000, and interest, 
£4,104,000 ; these together amount to 91°5 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the management expenses being 29°1 per cent., and the 
interest 61-6 per cent. It would appear, therefore, that for every £1 of 
net earnings, the sum of £3 8s. 10d. is spent in management expenses, and 
£7 9s. 5d. in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in 
Australia is undoubtedly very large; but this class of business is every- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of some twenty 
British banks shows that the expenses of management amount to nearly 
16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

Compared with their resources, the net earnings of Australasian 
banks are far less than those of English banks, as will appear from the 
following statement, which gives the rate per cent. per annum of earnings 
compared with total resources, including, of course, deposits and issue, 
as well as shareholders’ capital :— 


£s.. d. Seeds 
Bank of England ............... 118 5 Bank of Isle of Man ......... ees 1G 
English Provincial Banks ... 110 9 Scotch Banks ..............500. 105 
Trish Banks) 2.2255. os.cecs ese Banks trading in New South 





London Banks Wealess cs cccscscssccseeoss-- 0 5 

The expense of banking in Australia is largely due to the number 
of branches open throughout the country ; thus, in New South Wales 
there are 444 banks and branches, or one to every 2,900 persons, while 
in England the proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, and in Scotland 
one to every 4,000. 


~TI 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


In addition to the Banks of Issue, there are numerous Savings Banks 
and Land, Building, Investment, Trading, and Commercial Companies 
receiving money on deposit and transacting much of the business 
usually undertaken only by banks of issue. The land, building, and 
other trading companies were presumed to be in a flourishing condition 
even as late as the year 1890. ‘Their dividends to shareholders were 
very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were considerably in excess 
of those current in the banks of issue. As might be expected, the high 
interest offered was too tempting a bait to be resisted by a section of 
the investing public, and large sums were placed in these institutions 
with the utmost confidence that they would be available when required. 
This confidence, unfortunately, proved to be, in many instances, 
unmerited. The shrinkage of land values, and the depreciation of real 
estate generally, put an end to all unsound institutions working on 
speculative lines, as well as to some other companies that were con- 
ducted on reasonable principles. The difficulties into which the deposit 
companies fell may for the most part be attributed to their practice 
of borrowing money for short periods, and locking it up for long terms. 
Besides this, however, many so-called building societies indulged in 
speculative land purchases, and having retailed the land at enhanced 
prices, with payments over extended periods, proceeded to divide the 
presumed profits among the shareholders; with a result that might 
easily have been foreseen, for in many cases the purchasers, after paying 
a few instalments toward the price, left the allotments on the hands 
of the companies, whose anticipated profits were therefore purely 
visionary, and whose dividends were really never earned, but, in many 
instances, were merely taken from the deposits. 


Savines Banks. 


The Savings Banks are on a very different footing, being to a greater 
or less extent under State control and otherwise safeguarded, so that 
they enjoy public confidence. The institutions classed as Savings 
Banks may be divided into two kinds—those worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office, and, consequently, directly administered by the 
State ; and those under trustees or commissioners, who are generally 
nominated by the Government. The declared objects of these banks are 
to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a safe 
investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly societies, 
and such like. The institutions, however, have become so popular that 
all classes of the community are represented amongst their depositors, 
and the banking crisis of 1893 had the effect of largely increasing their 
business. 

In New South Wales there are both State and trustee institutions 
for the receipt of savings, the Post Office Savings Bank having been 
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established in 1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far 
back as 1832. In both institutions sums of one shilling and any 
multiple of that amount may be deposited ; but, with the exception of 
the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies, deposits 
exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. From October, 
1894, to July, 1896, the Post Office Savings Bank allowed interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent., with an additional 1 per cent. on accounts open 
for the full calendar year, but this latter privilege has now been with- 
drawn. During 1895 the Savings Bank of New South Wales allowed 
34 per cent. interest, with an additional } per cent. on accounts 
remaining open at the end of the year. A measure providing for the 
amalgamation of the two institutions has been prepared by the 
Government, and may shortly become law. 

In Victoria both Commissioners’ and Post Office Savings Banks, 
established in 1842 and 1865 respectively, are in operation. Amounts of 
one shilling and any multiple thereof are received ; and deposits in the 
commissioners’ banks are guaranteed by the Government, an obligation 
undertaken by it in May, 1893. During 1895 the Commissioners’ 
Savings Bank allowed 24 per cent. interest on sums not exceeding £100, 
and 2 per cent. from £100 to £250, the latter being the maximum 
amount carrying interest. The Post Office Savings Bank paid 3 per 
cent. during the year. 

In Queensland, Post Office banks only are in operation, the system 
dating from 1865. The interest allowed during 1895 was 3} per cent. 
on all deposits below £200, but in July, 1896, the rate was reduced 
to 3 per cent. 

In South Australia there are, properly speaking, no Government 
Savings Banks ; but institutions administered by trustees were estab- 
lished in 1848. The rate of interest paid by the trustees has been the 
subject of many changes. Starting at 3 per cent., it fell as low as 
1 per cent. in 1853 ; rose to 6 per cent. in 1858 ; and declined to 4 per 
cent. in 1873. Between the year last mentioned and 1892, interest 
fluctuated between 54 and 44 per cent. ; and in 1893 it was reduced to 
4 per cent., at which it remained during the years 1894 and 1895. 

In Western Australia, Post Office banks have been in operation since 
1864. One shilling and upwards may be received, provided not more 
than £150 is deposited in any one year, while the maximum amount of 
deposits must not exceed £500. Interest is allowed at the rate of 33 
per cent. provided the amount at credit is not less than £1. 

In Tasmania, Post Office and trustee banks are working side by side. 
Sums of one shilling and upwards may be deposited, the interest 
allowed during 1895 being 3} per cent. both in the Post Office banks 
and in the trustee institutions. Interest is not allowed on amounts 
over £150. 

In New Zealand, Post Office and trustee institutions are also estab- 
lished. The former commenced operations in February, 1867; but 
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some of the other class of banks are of much older standing, the Auck- 
land Savings Bank, for instance, having been established as far back as 
1847. Deposits of one shilling and upwards are received. Interest 
was formerly allowed in both classes of institutions at the rate of 4} 
per cent. up to £200, and 4 per cent. from £200 to £500; but in 
July, 1893, the rates allowed in the Government Savings Bank were 
reduced to 4 per cent. and 3} per cent. respectively, the maximum 
amount bearing interest remaining at £500. These rates remained 
in force during 1894 and 1895. The trustee Savings Banks in 1895 
allowed 4 per cent., but reduced this rate to 34 per cent. from the 
beginning of 1896. A feature of the New Zealand Post Office Savings 
Bank is that deposits of one shilling may be made by means of twelve 
postage stamps aflixed to cards specially issued for the purpose. This 
plan was adopted to encourage thrift among children. It was recog- 
nised to be a difficult matter for a child to save its pence until they 
accumulated to a shilling ; but under the present system, whenever a 
child receives a penny it may purchase a postage stamp and affix it to 
the card in its possession. 

The returns of the Savings Banks show an enormous development 
since the year 1861. At that period the number of depositors in 
Australasia (excluding Tasmania, for which there are no returns) was 
20,062, with the sum of £1,367,396 to their credit, or an average of 
£47 to each depositor. In 1871 the number of depositors had risen to 
115,074, with deposits amounting to £3,675,772 ; but the average 
amount credited to each depositor was only £31 18s. 10d. In the year 
1881 there were 311,124 depositors, with a total of £9,442,979, averaging 
£30 7s. for each account. In 1891 the numberof depositors had increased 
to 741,627, and the amount of deposits to £18,943,541, the average being 
£25 10s. 1d. In 1895 the number of depositors had risen to 894,879, with 
deposits amounting to £26,097,176, giving an average sum of £29 3s. 3d. 
to each account. It willthus be seen that there has been a decline in 
the amount per depositor from the period first mentioned; but this 
is no sign of retrogression, for the large increase in the number of 
depositors, which must be taken into consideration, evidences the fact 
that the less affluent classes of the community are more largely repre- 
sented in the books of the banks than was formerly the case. In point 
of fact, the proportion of depositors to the entire population has 
increased all along. Thus, in 1861 the number of persons who had 
accounts in the Savings Banks represented only 2°31 per cent. of the 
entire population of Australasia ; but in 1871 the percentage had risen to 
5°98; in 1881, to 11:33; and in 1891, to 19-47; while in 1895 the 
proportion was 21:11 per cent., an increase being observable in all the 
colonies. Dealing with the individual colonies, the Queensland deposi- 
tors have the largest amount at their credit, averaging £40 10s. 7d. per 
head ; New South Wales depositors come second with £39 16s. 2d. ; 
while those of Tasmania have the smallest sum, their average being 
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only £21 1s. 3d. The subjoined table shows the progress of accumula- 
tion in the Savings Banks of each of the colonies since 1871 :— 





New 
South | Victoria. 
Wales. 


Queens- | South Western Tasmania New Austral- 
land. | Australia.| Australia.|~*S"*""*| Zealand. asia. 





NuMBER OF DEPOSITORS. 





45,819 6,769 | 14,270 1,062 8,500 | 14,275 | 115,074 
101,829 | 20,168 | 37,742 3,219 | 14,728 | 61,054 | 311,124 
300,781 | 46,259 | 78,795 3,564 | 26,916 | 126,886 | 741,627 
338,480 | 56,421 | 86,734 | 16,160 | 30,769 | 163,513 | 804,879 





AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS. 


£ £ | £ £ 

945,915 | 1,117,761 | 407,134 | 517,000 

| 2,698,703 | 2,569,438 | 944,251 | 1,288,450 23,344 | 369,278 | 1,549,515 | 9,442,979 

5,342,135 | 5,715,687 | 1,660,753 | 2,217,419 46,181 | 554,417 | 3,406,949 | 18,943,541 
2,69 


8,073,575 | 7,316,129 | 2,286,810 1,273 | 460,610 | 648,083 | 4,620,696 | 26,097,176 





15,583 | 217,413} 454,966 | 3,675,772 


, 


% 
e) 








AVERAGE AMOUNT PER DEPCSITOR. 





n 


wono: 


£8. ds} £8, 0) £8 d.| £8. ‘dl £8. dj £8, |) 2s. 
1871 38 16 2 60 211 | 36 711413 6] 25 11 ) 31 17 
1881 37 5 8} 2 46 16 342 9 7 25 1 6| 25 
1891 33 14 35 18 28 210} 12 20 12 26 
1895 3916 2 | 2 p 40 10 31 7 | 28 21 1 3/8 
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The following table shows the average amount per head of population, 
and the average number of depositors per 100 of population, in each 
of the colonies for the year 1895 :— 





| 
Average | 
1 r 

Colony. Le Deane 


Population. 


Depositors per 
100 of 
| Population. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland .. 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand .. 


16 
29 
12 
24 
16 
19 


23 


OE EWE OR 
een 
WOH SSwan 
SION FORE 


— 
ow 


or) 
ww 
bo 


Australasia 21 











Tt will be observed that Victoria had the largest number of depositors 
per 100 of population ; while the largest amount per head of population 
was reached in South Australia. 

The following table shows the number of depositors in the savings 
banks of the principal countries of the world, the total amount standing 
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at their credit, and the average amount per depositor. The figures are 
compile xd from the oe available returns :— 





Wane | Average 
Country. Depositors. of Deposits in | Amount per 
Savings Bank. | Depositor. 









No. | £ ot Fea Ue 

United Kingdom ......... 7,579,709 | 132,740,970 | 1710 3 
Sweden ........... - 1,111,187 | 17,480,753 15 147 
INORWAYS seeneacecccoesceeete 523,918 | 12,069,320 23 0 9 
EL Olland een eee | 776,718 | 8,668,500 Litse3 
Austria-Hungary ...... . 4,625,183 170,618,111 36.17 9 
Belgiumienes ee, 1,053,699 | 17,092,683 16 4 5 
Ttaly ..scccscccscesscscsscn| 4,593,210 79,081,017} 17 4 4 
France... 8,608,275 | 156,752,520 18 4 2 
Denmark .... . 943,594 30,002,301 3115 11 
United States..........c0.. 4,875,519 | 377,207,713 | 77 7 4 
Canada eee 240,195 11,995,621 | 49 18 10 
303 





Australasia ................ 894,879 26,097,176 29 





The figures for the United States are given on the authority of the 
official Statistical Abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 


ToraL Deposits In Banks. 


If to the amounts deposited in the savings banks of the colonies be 
added the deposits in banks of issue, it will be seen that the total sum 
on deposit in banking institutions is equal to over £30 for each inhabitant 
of Australasia. The largest amount on deposit as compared with popu- 
lation is found in Western Australia with £42 1s. 9d., or £12 Os. 7d. 
above the average of all the colonies. The particulars for each province 
will be found below :— 





= a 
| Amount of 


| 
Deposits in | 
J Deposits per 


| 
Deposits in | 























Colony. J ; | Savings Banks, | Total Deposits. ‘ 
the of 1800). end of 1895, | | Peeincon 
£ | £ Lae 
New South Wales .............. 30,583,545 | é 38,657,120 | 30 5 O 
Mictoria since scse nese: .---| 31,128,627 7,316,129 | 38,444,756 3210 8 
Queensland ....... er eee) 11,109,315 2,286,210 | 13,396,125 | 29 1 9 
South Australia 7,110,567 2,691,273 | 9,801,840 2419 1 
Western Australia ............ 3,799,986 460,610 4,260,596 | 42 1 9 
Tasmania .. 8,115,688 648,083! 3,763,771 | 23 8 0 
New Zealand 14,462,006 4,620,696 19,082,702 27 6 3 
Ausbtralasia’..+.cc.ccseese sss | 101,309,734 | 26,097,176 | 127,406, 910 30 1 2 
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As already mentioned, large sums are also deposited with various 
building and investment societies, but the returns with reference to these 
are incomplete. The latest available figures show that the amounts 
so invested were :—In New South Wales, £1,281,810; in Victoria, 
£1,115,201 ; in Tasmania, £217,924 ; and in New Zealand, £224,650. 

In the following table are given the deposits in banks, including 
savings banks, and, where available, building societies, etc., at four 
decennial periods, as well as for the year 1895 :— 





| { 
Colony. | 861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1895. 





£ | £ | £ £ 

New South Wales 5,645,108 g 23,006,720 | 42,988,550 | 39,938,930 
Victoria seceeeee| 7,575,406 2,476,677 | 23,721,348 | 50,183,551 | 39,559,957 
Queensland... 334,503 7 88 5,633,097 | 12,154,657 | 13,396,125 
South Australia... 875,320 | 2,038,715 6,231,004 | 9,992,338 9,801,840 
Western Australia F *2,487 | *15,582 #23344 1,365,906 4,260,596 
Tasmania ... be $729,085 875,512 2,969,390 4,220,292 3,981,695 
New Zealand 905,675 | 3,789,639 | 10,618,893 | 17,497,436 | 19,307,352 





16,067,584 | 28,833,761 | 72,203,796 





138,402,730 | 130,246,495 
Australasia < - 
( Per head £13 £15 E | y £31 














*Savings Banks only. 7 Banks of Issue only. 


From this table it will be seen that the increase of deposits in all 
classes in banks between 1861 and 1881 was exactly 100 per cent., 
allowing for the growth of population ; while between 1871 and 1891 
the deposits per head of population increased by about 133 per cent. 
When compared with the figures for Great Britain, the amount of 
deposits per head of population in Australasia far exceeds that in 
the older country. In 1861, indeed, the sum per head in Great 
Britain was higher than in Australasia, amounting to £15 as against 
£13 in the colonies, and in 1874 the British average stood at £25 
per head ; but ten years later, in 1884, it had sunk to £23, and in 
1890 to £16. In the colonies there was no falling-off at any period 
until 1893—the total deposits per head in 1888 far exceeding the 
highest level ever reached in Great Britain. In 1893, however, there 
was a decline of about ten millions in the sum total of Australasian 
deposits ; that is to say, the commercial depression which prevailed 
more or less throughout Australasia during that year caused the amount 
just mentioned to be withdrawn from the savings of the people and to 
be employed in meeting current expenses and in the maintenance of 
credit. During 1894 and 1895 there was a further falling-off in Vic- 
toria and Tasmania ; but the other colonies show larger deposits in 1895 
than in 1893—the Queensland, Western Australia, and New Zealand 
deposits being even larger than in 1891. The total falling-off in 1895 
as compared with 1891 amounted to over eight millions. 
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CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
Gold is the standard, the silver and bronze current being more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver for 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze for one shilling. 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
least. current weight of a sovereign is 122-5 Imperial grains, and of a 
half-sovereign, 61°125 grains :— 





Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 








Imperial grains. 
Troy. 
Sovereign | 123°27447 Eleven-twelfths fine gold, 


Rene 21 panos one-twelfth alloy, or deci- 
Half-sovereign en aTE l mal fineness ‘91666. 
) 


436 36363 

349:°09090 

218°1818] 

Silver 4 Florin | 174°54545 
| Shilling | 


Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 
silver, three-fortieths alloy, 





43°63636 
21°'81818 
Avoirdupois. 
Penny 145°83333 
” ( Halfpenny 87°50000 


| 
\ 

87-27272 | or decimal fineness “925. 
J 


Mixed metal, copper, tin, 


Bronze : 
and zinc. 








It may be stated here that in Queensland there is a legal paper 
currency in the shape of Treasury notes, which have now all but 
superseded the ordinary bank-notes. 

The only coins struck at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints are of 
gold, though silver and bronze of English coinage are also issued. The 
amounts of silver and bronze issued during 1895 were, at theSydney Mint, 
silver, £4,750, and bronze, £1,260; and at the Melbourne Mint, £7,200 
and £1,555 respectively. The Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint was 
opened on the 14th May, 1855, and the Melbourne Branch on the 12th 
June, 1872. A third branch of the Royal Mint is in course of estab- 
lishment at Perth. The amount of gold received for coinage up to the 
end of 1895, in the Sydney Mint, was 21,963,952 oz. valued at 
£81,972,579 ; and the amount received into the Melbourne Mint to the 
same date was 16,811,165 oz., valued at £67,055,209. 
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The following table shows the quantity of gold received into the two 
Mints to the end of 1895, the metal received from outside sources 
being distinguished from that locally produced :— 








Gold received for Coinage. 
Where Preduced. SS = ———— 
Sydney Mint. Melbourne Mint. 





_ OZ 02. 

New South Wales 8,299,477 14,018 
Victoria 1,442,689 12,930,575 
Queensland 9,320,024 9,630 
South Australia 78,735 391,171 
Western Australia 2,801 639,057 
Tasmania aoae 12,187 690,788 
New Zealand 2,520,830 1,972,179 
Other: Countries: ....6.c0cccescccsses | 26,797 153,778 
Oldu@oin;eteiriscvc cscesscstececccises 260,412 9,969 


21,963,952 16,811,165 











The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1895 was 
£379,381,660, of which amount 39 per cent. passed through the Sydney 
and Melbourne Mints. 

The following table shows the amount of gold coin and bullion issued 
by each Mint to the end of 1895 :— 





Total Value of 
Mint. | Sovereigns. Half-sovereigns.| Bullion. |Coinand Bullion 
| | issued. 





£ £ | £ 
Sydney : | 76,207,500 2,622,500 p 7 | 81,812,147 
| 
Melbourne | 61,020,786 | 332,819 5,699,091 | 67,052,696 





| 137,228,286 | 2,955,319 8,681,238 | 148,864,843 
| | 








The quantity of gold received into the Sydney Mint in 1895 was 
760,121 oz., valued at £2,768,447, of which only 202,317 oz., or about 
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26 per cent., was the produce of New South Wales. Queensland con- 
tributed 470,794 oz., or nearly 62 per cent. of the whole, the remainder 
being chiefly New Zealand produce and old coin received for reminting. 
The amount of gold received into the Melbourne Mint for the same 
year was 1,092,820 oz., of which 721,879 oz., or 66 per cent., was the 
produce of Victoria. 

The gold coins issued from the Sydney Mint in 1895 comprised 
2,758,000 sovereigns, while the Melbourne Mint issued 4,165,869 
sovereigns during the year. No half-sovereigns have been issued by 
either branch since 1893. The value of the gold coinage issued from 
the Sydney, Melbourne, and London Mints was as follows :— 

£ 


4,165,869 
3,592,625 

Besides gold coin, the Sydney Mint during 1895 issued gold bullion 
to the value of £20,300, and the Melbourne Mint, to the value of 
£122,381. 

The annual report of the Deputy-Master of the Royal Mint for 1895 
shows the value of silver coin issued to and withdrawn from, and the 
value of bronze coin issued to each of the Australasian colonies during 
the twenty-four years 1872-95, to have been as follows :-— 








Silver Coin: 





Colony Bronze Coin 
. a issued. 
Issued. | Withdrawn. Net Issue. 





£ | £ £ | £ 
New South Wales...... ..... 647,100 131,661 515,439 27,600 
Victoria ; 757,750 | 251,838 505,912 | 28,535 
Queensland . i 218,500 4,750 213,750 | 2,020 
South Australia se 234,300 2,176 | 232,194 | 9,605 
Western Australia ee 27,600 3,290 24,310 500 
Tasmania aS 50,400 26,957 1,320 
New Zealand 176,775 176,775 12,805 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





2,112,425 é | 1,695,267 82,385 


These figures show an annual increase in the circulation of silver of 
£70,600, and of bronze of £3,400, but no allowance is made in the 
figures for coin brought to the colonies or taken away by passengers. 
Complete information regarding worn coin is not available for the 
Melbourne Mint ; the following figures, therefore, refer to Sydney only. 
From 1873, when the Mint first received worn silver coin, until 1895, the 
amount of silver withdrawn from circulation was of the nominal value 
of £138,586. The actual weight after melting was 440,549 oz., and the 
corresponding weight of new coinage would be 503,948 oz. The loss 
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while the coins were in circulation was therefore 63,399 oz., the average 
loss being 12°58 per cent. From 1876 to 1895 gold coin of the nominal 
value of £824,312 was received at the Sydney Mint for recoinage, and 
was found to have an actual value of £821,608. The loss amounted, 
therefore, to £2,704, or 0°328 per cent. 

As has already been pointed out, standard silver consists of -925 pure 
metal and ‘075 alloy. A pound troy of standard silver is coined into 
sixty-six shillings ; that is to say, 11°] ounces of fine metal produce coin 
to the value of £3 6s. The average price of silver during 1895 was 
2s, 5Zd. per ounce, which for 11-1 ounces gives the sum of £1 7s. 8d. ; 
that, * after making due allowance for Mint expenses and loss enté vied 
by abrasion of the coinage, it is evident that the British Government 
derives a certain profit from the silver coin issued to Australasia. This 
explains why the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria have 
approached the Imperial authorities for permission to coin silver to the 
value required for circulation in the colonies. With the present limited 
population of Australasia, however, it is doubtful whether the profits 
would do move than pay for the outlay necessary in connection with the 
minting. 


Lire ASSURANCE. 


All the colonies except New South Wales have special laws regulating 


the business of life assurance. Except that of Queensland, the Life 
Assurance Acts require yearly statements to be made showing the total 
business of companies in operation, and also certain particulars regarding 
the transactions within their own colony. In New South Wales no 
special law has been passed, and companies doing this class of business 
obtain such by registration under the Companies or Friendly Societies 
Act, or by special act of incorporation. In the other colonies the Acts 
regulating the business of life assurance deal chiefly with deposits to be 
made by companies commencing business, and with returns of business 
transacted. In no province are the full returns officially published ; 
nevertheless, interesting and valuable reports are prepared and circulated 
by several of the companies, and all information reasonably to be desired 
is given in their pages. Other companies pursue a different course, 
and disclose very few particulars of their business. However, from 
such sources as are available, the information contained in the following 
pages has been compiled. 

Of the seventeen companies doing business in the colonies, four have 
their head-offices in New South Wales, seven in Victoria, one in South 
Australia, one in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and three 
in the United States. The English company —the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company ; sly commenced 
operations in Australia, and as the only particulars concerning its 
business which are avs ailable are the number of policies in force on the 
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31st March, 1896 (1,028), the total sum assured exclusive of bonuses 
(£566,647), and the amount of the annual premiums (£15,627), the 
company is not enumerated in the following tables. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies were as given below. The figures relating to the 
American companies are according to the returns of the State of New 
York :— 


























d Net or 
Tratttats Period Date of last cs i 
Institution, of Valuation. _ Valuation. thability. Surplus. 
| £ | £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ....| 1849 | Annual...... 31 Dec., 1895 |12,683,116 | 476,465 
Mutual Life Associaticn of Australasia ..| 1869 | Triennial ....| 31 » 1894 963,477 85,508 
ean Life Assurance Company} 1879 hs ----|31 ,, 1894] 108,128 9,901 
VD ka pnqmaaaeneun seater ease | 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.>| 1886 | Annual...... 31 ,, 1895] 68,110 11,342 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company. .| 1862 | Triennial..../31 ,, 1894 | 279,915 18,874 
National Mutual Life Association of | 

Australasia’. 5002.20. see ene | 1869 Fr ....| 30 Sept., 1895 | 1,390,529 134,695 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria! 

(671 B Seana Bese ee OSes Ana aaa eal 1870 | Quinquennial]} 31 Dec., 1890 67,543 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance | 

Rocloty (Ltd!) 35: ceecasemeeeceeeonne 1871 4 ..| 81 Oct., 1891 | 126,945 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society} | 

CRA eae eee ee acn ee tne 1874 i ..| 31 Dec., 1894 226,198 
Australasian Temperance and General] 

Mutual Life Assurance Society ...... | 1876 ‘a ..| 30 Sept., 1890 *9,207 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee| 

Company ito canneobosce secs IPISSB i Mejesiceaeeiie || Maasceessts Hass 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee} 

OOMIDANY Coote eee nee 1866 | Quinquennial| 30 June, 1892 22,124 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance | 

Deparbmenty.S:se- ss essen eeee eee 1870 | Triennial ....| 31 Dec., 1893 | 1,877,653 190,000 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the} 

United States) i2 5)... saosnacen see | 1859 | Annual...... 31 ,, 1895 |32,986,148 | 8,116,150 
New York Life Insurance Company...... | 1845 EPP ek ena 31 ,, 1895 |31,019,200 | 4,946,230 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New! 

WY OF ee ieee ee eee te 1843 Fee podnoD 31 ,, 1895 |39,675,721 | 5,530,874 

* Inclusive of proportion of surplus due to industrial business, + Information not available. 


The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
assured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary 
bonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuation, less 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. The surplus 
given represents the amount available for distribution amongst policy- 
holders, and actuarial and commercial reserves. 

Of these sixteen companies, eleven are mutual, and the remainder are 
what is termed in insurance parlance “mixed ”—that is, proprietary 
companies dividing profits with the policy-holders. Two of the institu- 
tions also transact industrial business. Most of the offices have repre- 
sentatives in all the colonies, and one institution has extended its opera- 
tions to London and South Africa. The New Zealand Government does 
not transact any business outside that colony. 

The following table gives the policies in force and the sums assured 
in each society at the close of 1895. The item “Sums assured ” means 
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the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death, or on 
attaining a certain age or at death before that age :— 






















































| 
Assurances. 
Policies in} 7 
| force, ‘Sting Annual 
Institution. | exclusive | ,2U™S Premium 
| of —* Bonus Total Income. 
|Annuities.| © Poth © | Additions. bh 
Annuities. | 
| £ | £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 39,939,809 | 7,694,580 |47,634,380 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia gree 105 284,401 4, 525,506 139, 030 
City Mutual Life Assurance Socie' | : 33 60,000 29, 949 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company 45,817 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company 21,702 
National Mutual Life Association 3 207,249 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria .. ... 14, 048 3,415,640 110,137 
Australian Widows’ Fund ....... , 20,048 | 4, 8 198,793 | 4,655,861 161,839 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society 32,226 110,361,450 | 352,920 |10,714,370 321,828 
Australasian Temperance and General Life 
Assurance Society 5,421 840,072 14,001 854,073 31,484 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee 
Gompany cae cectss earnest alimieecemes 401 | 190,132 36,113 | 226,245 5,681 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee 
Company: acwimacacieerns csisisciiscieieesats ete 107 38,600 | ...... 38,600 886 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance | 
Department. <. wejecc ain se eeinewooscccincine 33,295 | 8,609,936 | 693,262 | 9,303,198 252,432 
*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the | 
io. United States Soins science vaceslscieeee 7,855 | 3,985,166 t 3,985,166 | 146,083 
*Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
MORK Sevcccenernipee seins iaasiciaeen) ise es 1,961 | 1,336,860 | + 1,336,860 57,078 
*New York Life Insurance Company ...... 2,615 | 1,658,000 | 7 1,658,000 92,003 
TOtal Soc c:esiswieaicoie wave aoes 303,614 |87,779,257 | 9,988,648 |97,767,915 | 2,928,579 














* Australasian business only. 


} Included in preceding column. 


The following table shows the business in force at the close of each of 


the last three years :— 





Amount Assured, excluding Bonuses 











































Institution. and Annuities. 
1893. 1894, 1895. 
£ | £ £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ... 39,182,570 | 39,360,469 89,939,800 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ... -| 997 4,166,359 4,241,105 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.). Al 776, 946 839,633 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company......... ; 1,143,111 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ........ 599,939 
National Mutual Life Association of Victoria (Ltd.) 6,305,632 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Ltd.)...... 3,232,763 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Led. ) 4,457,068 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) .. 10,361,450 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life 

BTETON OG SOOIGY | onesie sore aici sie cewiorosisiere anlar 813,500 812,370 840,072 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Compar 41,900 | 40,850 38,600 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee Company ....! lituerosecres 190,132 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department 8,471,284 8,609,936 
*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 4,211,667 3,985,166 
*Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York ...... | 1,253,462 1,336,860 
*New York Life Insurance Company ................ 1,665,068 1,658,000 














* Australasian business only, but inclusive of bonus additions. 
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The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the collections 
from premiums on policies and the interest arising from investments of 
the accumulated funds ; while payments on account of policies matured 
and surrendered, cash bonuses, and expenses of management chiefly 
comprise the disbursements. The receipts and disbursements during 
1895 of each society having its head office in Australasia, were as 
follow :— 























| 
| pune 
fentsns me 2 : | eceipts 
Institution. Receipts. Expenditure. | (Addition to 
| Funds). 
£ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ..............-. 727,372 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ... | 38,782 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)... 13,826 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ... 26,426 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company *15,462 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia ...... | 182,461 95,197 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Ltd.).......... 155,387 | 191,673 *36,286 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) 206,801 | 146,083 60,718 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)........ 393,686 263,479 130,207 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life | 
Assurance Society (Ltd.) ........ sscesseccseeeee 38,120 | 20,958 17,162 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Company.. 16,995 13,790 3,205 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee Company .... 2,910 4,073 *1,163 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department 386,012 222,006 164,006 
Totals. crereie seins cmscissetints c= clos 3,798,340 2,574,350 1,223,990 








\ | 





* Denotes decrease. 


The aggregate receipts and disbursements of the thirteen Australasian 
institutions during 1895 were as follow :— 











Receipts. | Expenditure. 
: | 
Premiums— | £ £ 

INGWrnsisclscleisistattelceicetectststs's siete 218; 027)}\ Claims 6 :<isie's <s:c'staieiesteielaisisieis's/sin.e 1,186,873 
Renewals cass seco 2,354,049 | Surrenders 616,694 
Consideration for Annuities. : 51,939 | Annuities 32,235 
ANberest Woo eee cere nate .| 1,170,733 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends . ea 107,849 
Other Receipts (Rents, etc.) 35502) expenses) 20). -)aanccnicccc scene 491,162 

| Amount written off to Deprecia- 
| tion, Reserves, etc.............. 139,537 





Motel cieecsic cece easel £ 3,798,340 | Motaliyaacrcleaaree saciais's 2 2,574,350 





Tt will be seen that the combined amount of interest earned and rents 
received was insufficient to meet the demands under the head of claims. 
The difference to be made good from other sources, however, was small. 
A similar condition of affairs obtained in 1894; but for many years 
prior to that date the amount earned more than met the expenditure 
on account of claims. The change just indicated may be attributed to 
the large number of discontinuances which have followed in the train 
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of the depression, so that when the new business has been set against 
that which has lapsed, the net result is either only a slight increase or 
even a shrinkage in the volume of assurances in force. 


AssETs AND LIABILITIES OF ASSURANCE CoMPANIEs. 


The societies establish annually an asset and liability statement, with 
the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated funds and the 
amount placed to commercial reserve. The return is, however, in no 
way connected with the valuation: balance-sheet prepared at the date 
of the actuarial investigation. The assets and liabilities for each insti- 
tution, for the financial year of 1895, were as shown in the subjoined 
table :— 





























Assets. Liabilities, 
448 = 
$ BS = 5 = cae 
Sy | as 3s - 2 | 32 
bo ~ =3 
Institution. Be | Bee 3 3.5 | Bes 
os a5 58 Boh | SHS 
aS BEE° | Total. Be, os Total. 
a& | §5 8.5 as | BP § 
og | 235% op | a ges 
2s EnEe Hae! Bn? 
aa ben a @ 6 30 
a Saq2 3 <4 | am 
3 3 ag8 a 
Soe <a 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident 
Sogictysccesssccccsscce ee 10,685,138 | 3,027,927 |13,713,065 |13,162,613 | 550,452 | 13,713,065 
Mutual Life Association of Austral- 
DOTS poecr a Oscn BOnAGHCpDOsCNC 705,185 392,192 | 1,097,327 | 1,087,768 9,559 | 1,097,327 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society 
Ltd itsconcaeetccsccescanne ce 83,006 44,909 132,915 130,681 2,234 132,915 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company 
(05,5 Iecronoenarion accmnenscncs 52,915 28,361 81,276 | 79,451 1,825 81,276 
*Australian Alliance Assurance 
Companynniecccs sone 344,009 | 228,820] 572,829} 283,103 280,666] 572,829 
National Mutual Life Association 
of Australagia’.c cco. .scees sie 939,423 652,602 | 1,592,025 | 1,525,224 66,801 | 1,592,025 
Mutual Assurance Society of Vic- | 
toria (Lt) Gr cisicctee = ctee neice 565,906 311,477 877,383 | 860,528 16,855 877,883 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As- 
surance Society (Ltd.)........ 1,041,156 221,668 | 1,262,824 | 1,251,266 11,558 | 1,262,824 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 
Saciety: (utd!) ooo) 5 eens cee 1,036,983 | 891,950 | 1,928,933 | 1,872,524] 56,409] 1,928,933 
Australasian Temperance and 
General Mutual Life Assurance’ | 
Society (Ltd.).......0cssseses 141,558 96,924 | 238,482) 185,006 13,439 198,445 
Victoria General Insurance and 
Guarantee Company.......... 206,012} 157,318 363,330 230,593 | 132,737 363,330 
Adelaide Life Assurance and 
Guarantee Company.......... 24,674 31,737 56,411 38,860 | 17,551 56,411 
New Zcaland Government Life 
Insurance Department........ 1,104,274 | 1,394,916 | 2,499,190 | 2,428,245 70,945 | 2,499,190 
POtAL iisteisia'se ejseteiecietcs £)16,935,189 | 7,480,801 |24,415,990 |23,135,922 1,240,031 | 24,375,953 














* Inclusive of Fire and Guarantee Branches, which cannot be separated. t Inclusive of £40,037 
belonging to the Industrial Branch, which cannot be divided under these heads, 
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More than two-thirds of the total assets are represented by loans 
on mortgage ; indeed, in these colonies insurance companies are almost 
restricted to this form of investment, and to loans on policies. The 
remaining items require no special comment, except loans on personal 
security and shares. Investments of this character are unusual in 
Austra_asia, the amount invested aggregating only £94,125. In some 
of the colonies the companies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums 
with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and the amount so 
lodged is included either under the head of Government securities or of 
deposits. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and gross 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are given for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to make a complete disclosure 
of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management so 
that the cost of new business may be distinguished from that of old 
business ; the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 
the world :— 








































Expenses of Management. 
| 
Institution. Proportion to— 
| Amount. 

Premium Gross 
| Income. Receipts. 
| 

x | per cent, per cent. 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ...............+ | 169,537 13°27 8°43 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia . | 38,114 | 26°87 19°51 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. 10,198 | 36°14 28°41 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) . | 6,614 | 16°20 . 15°00 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company 17°61 11°61 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia . | 24°92 18°51 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Ltd.).......... | 29°6 21°04 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)| 19°52 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)........ 19°71 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life | 

surance Society (Lid.) .....0220-ccccrcscccecccase 20°68 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Company 33°26 11°23 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee Company .... 698 73°78 23°98 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department! 50,032 20°01 12°96 

| 








ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





The average amount assured per policy for each colony, and for the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the 
following table. The Australasian business of the "American institu- 
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tions excluded from the previous returns has been included for the 
purpose of establishing the Australian averages :— 





| Average Average Premium 
Country. } sum assured | per. £100 of 
per Policy. Assurance. 





Australasia 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland .... 
South Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand. 
United Kingdem .... 
United States (New Yo 
Canada 





WWwWWWWWWW Kh 
ATW ON THAI AAZ 





The average amount of assurance per head of population was, in 
Australasia, £20 ; in Canada, £11; in the United Kingdom, £13; and 
in the United States £12 ; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 70 ; in Canada, 38; in the 
United Kingdom, 32; and in the United States, 23. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these 
colonies mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions. The average existing 
policy, including reversionary bonus, of six leading Australasian com- 
panies, according to their latest actuarial investigations, was £348, as 
compared with the £285 shown in the comparative table. 

It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and although the average sum assured by each policy is less, the number 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, that the 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher. 


Frienpiy Socrerizs. 


The services which friendly societies directly render to the State in 
enabling the labouring classes to combine for the making of due pro- 
vision to meet unforeseen demands in the case of sickness or death, are 
clearly recognised by the Governments of the various colonies, and all 
such societies which are registered according to law are granted certam 
privileges in consideration of the important part which they play in the 
social welfare of the community, in relieving the public purse of claims 
which would otherwise have to be preferred against it, and in maintain- 
ing the independence of their members and obviating the necessity of 
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those members accepting aid which would have a tendency to pauperise 
them. The Acts regulating the operations of friendly societies in the 
colonies are all based on English legislation ; and, generally speaking, 
the following privileges, which are granted to members of such gocieties 
in the colony of New South Wales, may be taken as typical of those 
enjoyed in Australasia :— 


1. A registered Society can legally hold land and other kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
one trustee to another by the mere fact of appointment; and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 


2. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 
person— 

(a) Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
sentation or imposition ; 

(6) Having possession of any of its property, withholds 
or misapplies it ; 

(c) Wilfully applies any part of such property to pur- 
poses other than those expressed or directed by the 
rules and authorised by the Act. 


. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money 
or property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his 
office, the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such 
money or property in preference to any other creditors. 

. The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 


- The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take 
from them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no 
effect. 

. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 
charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 

. Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or notice, 
and may be compelled to do so. 

. Disputes can be legally settled according to the Society’s own 
rules. 

- Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of 
legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 
children, for their funeral expenses, without having an insur- 
able interest in their lives. 

- Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums 
payable by the Society by written nomination without a 
will; and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen 
who cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 
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11. Where there is no will and no nomination, the trustees may 
distribute sums without letters of administration being taken 
out (a person doing so in any other case would make himself 
liable for the debts of the deceased). 


The Acts contain provisions inserted with the object of securing the 
solvency of the societies. In most of the colonies these provisions have 
been operative; but in New South Wales and in Queensland the position 
of the various orders is not so satisfactory as it should be, and steps 
are now being taken to place the affairs of the societies on a proper 
actuarial basis. 


In the following table will be found the number of societies, the 
number of lodges or branches of these societies, the aggregate number 
of members, the total amount of their funds, and the average amount 
per member in each of the colonies. The figures are for the latest 
available periods, the dates being set forth below :— 





Ayerage 
Amount of 
Funds per 

member. 


| Lodges 
Colony. Societies. | or Members. 
Branches. 





No. No. £ 

New South Wales 31 Dec., 1893 39 818 68,433 486,517 
Victoria .| 31 Dec., 1894 | 33 1,075 79,204 | 1,080,028 
Queensland .. 31 Dec., 1894 17 243, 17,086 146,420 
South Australia 31 Dec., 1892 15 422 35,892 420,394 
Western Australia .......| 31 Dec., 1894 13 26 1,834 32,121 
Tasmania 31 Dec., 1894 20 lil 9,768 79,907 
New Zealand* 31 Dec., 1894 12 367 29,963 | 551,520 
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Australasia 149 3,062 242,180 2,796,907 








* Exclusive of 27 isolated, specially authorised societies. 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing table that, taking the average 
amount of funds per member as the basis of comparison, New Zealand 
occupies first position with the sum of £18 8s. 2d.; Western Australia 
comes next with £17 10s. 4d. ; Victoria, though far behind, takes third 
place with £13 12s. 9d. per member ; South Australia comes next with 
£11 14s. 3d. ; and then follow Queensland and Tasmania in the order 


named; New South Wales having the smallest amount, viz., £7 2s, 2d., 
to the credit of each individual member. 


Money ORDERS. 


The business transacted in the various Postal Departments under the 
system of money orders has grown to very large dimensions. This 
increase is due mainly to the greater facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of money by this method, though it is also to some extent 
attributable to the more general appreciation of the system by the 
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working classes. The following is a statement of the business transacted 
during 1894 :— 


















Orders issued. | Orders paid. 
Colony. = 
| Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. 
| | 
| £ | £ 
New South Wales............ 431,417 [1,315,637 | 392,678 | 1,257,929 
Wretoriayccccccsc. ...| 244,617 | 723,368 | 259,944| 817,381 


Queensland 
South Australia .... 
Western Australia 


107,262 | 391,908; 153,848| 378,023 
74,073 | 226,160] 66,168) 219,509 














36,279 | 132,822] 15,342 64,257 

Tasmania ............. ...| 77,412 | 155,014) 66,746! 136,602 

New Zealand................2. | 222,678 | 776,783 175,517 | 680,400 
| } — | —- |. — 

Australasia..................| 1,193,738 acacia /1,130,243 3,554,094 





The average amount of each money order issued was £3 2s. 4d. , and 
the business done hy New South Wales greatly exceeded that of any 
other colony of the group. The average value of money orders issued 
in the United Kingdom during 1894 was £2 14s. 6d. 


Postat Notes. 


Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of postal notes 
is in force in all the colonies. The notes are issued for fixed amounts, 
varying from 1s. to 20s. The number and value of notes cashed during 
1894 in each of the colonies were as follow :— 

















Colony. | Number. Amount. 
| £ 

New South Wales .................. 415,992 156,800 
Wictoria. ..sccc:s.cs- oa 813,167 340,006 
Queensland ..... al 314,025 109,098 
South Australia al 199,815 4 66.447 
Western Australia is 4,335 1,086 
Tasmania. ....:..--0000 =e 19,929 6,551 
New Zealand. .........c002s0nceeseaes 308,377 | 109,301 
Australasia.............2. | 2,075,640 789,289 





These figures show an increase on those of the previous year of 775,713 
in number, and £281,316 in value. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


The bankruptcy laws of the different colonies are even more dissimilar 
than the laws on most other questions of importance ; they have also 
been fluctuating, and the subject of many experiments and amendments, 
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This renders any work of comparison difficult and unsatisfactory. For 
the year 1894 complete returns are available, and are given below. In 
connection with the table it must be pointed out that the figures are 
exclusive of 145 liquidations in Queensland, with liabilities stated at 
£292,510, and assets at £245,637 ; and also of 252 private arrangements 
under the Insolvency Act in South Australia, for which the assets and 
liabilities are not stated :— 





















Number As shown in Bankrupts’ Schedules. 
Colony. | of | 
| Sequestrations.| Liabilities. Assets. Deficiency. 

| £ £ £ 
New South Wales... 1,465 1,852,235 | 995,935 856,300 
Victoria: 2. ....scc00s 1,067 5,239,010 | 2,101,584 | 3,137,426 
Queensland..... see 254 193,295 | 43,849 149,446 
South Australia..... | 80 122,156 | 98,308 23,848 
Western Australia..| 32 18,405 | 42,197 #93792 
Tasmania ............ | 168 52,648 | 24,117 28,531 
New Zealand ......... | 626 498,850 | 396,122 102,728 
Australasia...... 3,692 7,976,599 | 3,702,112 | 4,274,487 











* Surplus. 


Little, if any, reliance can be placed upon the statements made by 
bankrupts as to the state of their affairs, the assets being invariably 
exaggerated. Taking the figures given above for what they are worth, 
it would appear that the average amount of liabilities per bankrupt 
was £2,161, and of assets, £1,003, showing a deficiency of £1,158. In 
the following table the average figures for the ten years ended 1894 
are given; the assets, however, have been omitted, as the statements, 
as far as some of the colonies are concerned, are palpably worthless :— 












Number Liabilities, as 
Colony. of shown in Bankrupts’ 
Sequestrations, Schedules. 
| | £ 

New South Wales ...............0c000 | 1,238 1,190,711 
Victoria .. 2. sss<00-0 ze 779 | 2,635,731 
Queensland (9 years) .... al 305 | 230,616 
South Australia ................. cal 124 | 135,404 
Western Australia (6 years).. 33 44,146 
Ra SMANiAl 2 s..ussssecssacsacrasss 120 _ $3,699 








5,115,599 


| 

New Zealand (9 years) ............... 734 | 795,292 
Australasia ...........0-0000 | 
| 

















PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Ras functions of Government are much alike throughout Austral- 
asia, and it is only to be expected, therefore, that similar items 
of expenditure should be found in the budgets of the various colonies. 
The chief point of difference is the extent to which local requirements 
are provided for out of general revenue. In most of the provinces pro- 
vision for local improvements is a matter of which the State has ere this 
divested itself ; but in New South Wales and Western Australia the 
central government still charges itself with the construction of works of 
a purely local character, especially in the rural districts ; hence the 
appearance, in the statements of public expenditure of those colonies, of 
items of large amount which find no parallel in the other provinces. 
Also, when comparison is made with outside countries, other points of 
difference are found. In these colonies, as in other young communities, 
it has been necessary for the State to initiate works and services which 
in older countries have come within the province of the local authorities 
or have naturally been left to be undertaken by private enterprise. Even 
at the present day it is deemed advisable that the Government should 
retain in its hands the control of services, such as the railways, which 
in the United Kingdom and some other countries are not generally 
regarded as forming part of the functions of the State, and it is on 
account of the administration of these services that the budgets of the 
Australasian colonies reach such comparatively high figures. 

The financial year of the colonies of Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia ends on the 30th J une; that of 
Tasmania, on the 31st December ; and that of New Zealand, on the 
3lst March. For New South Wales the fiscal year was the same as 
the calendar year until 1894; but in 1895 the accounts for the six 
months were closed at the end of June, and the fiscal year began on the 
Ist July, as in most of the other colonies. It must also be pointed 
out that from the revenue and expenditure of Victoria, South Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand as given in the following table refunds are 
excluded ; for Western Australia there is nothing to show whether the 
accounts are gross or net; while for New South Wales and Queensland 
the gross amounts are given. The net revenue of New South Wales 
for the year 1895-6 was £9,073,091, or £7 2s. per head of population, 
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and the net expenditure £9,707,523, or £7 11s. 11d. per head; but as 
the refunds cannot be distributed over the various heads of receipts it 
has been deemed advisable, as in previous years, to use the gross figures 
throughout this chapter :— 





Total. Per head of population. 
Colony. | Year ended. —— —— z= 





| | ; A 
Revenue. | Expenditure. | Revenue. | Expenditure. 





£ £ 

New South Wales 30 June, 1896..| 9,251,845 9,886,277 
Victoria .| 80 June, 1896..} 6,461,142 6,823,647 
Queensland ..| 30 June, 1896..| 3,641,583 3,567,947 
South Australia* .. ...| 80 June, 1896..| 2,585,230 2,640,688 
Western Australia ...| 30 June, 1896..| 1,438,717 1,212,314 
Tasmania ~.-| 81 Dec., 1895.. 761,971 748,946 
New Zealand .......... ..| 31 Mar., 1896..| 4,898,751 | 4,349,981 
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Australasia 28,539,239 29,229,800 
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* Including Northern Territory. 


As will be seen from the above table, the revenue of the colonies for 
the financial year 1895-6 was £28,539,239 or £6 14s. 10d. per head 
of population, and the expenditure £29,229,800 or £6 18s. 1d. per 
head, leaving a total deficit on the twelve months’ transactions of 
£690,561. The colonies which show a surplus are Queensland, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand ; and those which show 
a deficit, Victoria and South Australia. For New South Wales an 
explanation is needed. It will be seen that the figures for that colony 
give an apparent deficit of £634,432. This is caused by the inclusion 
in the expenditure of payments to the amount of £967,263, made on 
account of previous years, which Parliament authorized should be 
charged against those years ; on the transactions of the financial year 
1895-6, taken by themselves, there was, according to the Treasurer’s 
financial statement, a surplus of £333,296. In regard to South 
Australia, it may be stated that the revenue and expenditure of the 
colony proper were £2,521,409 and £2,509,468, and of the Northern 
Territory, £63,821 and £131,220. The deficit on the year’s transactions 
was therefore due to the administration of the great area north of the 
26th degree of south latitude, 


SourcEs OF REVENUE. 


The revenue of the colonies is mainly derived from taxation and public 
services. During the year 1895-6 the Customs yielded £7,970,876, and 
other forms of taxation, £3,221,944 ; while the railways and tramways 
returned a revenue of £9,294,662, and posts and telegraphs £2,226,212; 
making altogether a sum of £22,713,694 derived from these sources, 
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or 79°6 per cent. of the total receipts. A division of the revenue of each 
colony is appended :-— 















































Taxation. ere | F 
Aree | Baeee re oe iets | Other | Total 
C y: i 6 Iemerera graphs. Lands. | Revenue. | Revenue. 
ustoms.| Other. | Sale 7 
| | 
£ £ £.| -s £- | 2 fee 
New South Wales ........ 1,825,240 | 740,872 | 3,156,553 | 676,668 |2,018,196 | $34,316 | 9,251,845 
Victoria ........... - 1,733,672 | 949,248 | 2,396, 6,993 503,557 411,005 | 466,667 | 6,461,142 
Queensland -|1,290,795 | 276,188 | 1,052,692 | 238,115} 554, 167 229,626 | 3, 641, 583 
South Australia cee 553,037 280,731 1,001,654 | 245,713 281,863 2,585,230 
A estern Australia . = Ales pw me | res eae ery 
Pasmania ....... -.-| 804,365 W2| 152,718] 55,878 | 37,727 | 761,97: 
New Zealand............., 1,649,310 | 740,878 | 1,182,280 393,195 | 141,415 | 4,398,751 
Se |. aes ———— 
Australasia........ 7,970,876 |3,221,944 | 9,294,662 |2,226,212 |3,702,420 2,123,125 |28,539,239 





Below will be found a statement of the revenue in 1895-6 on the 
basis of population. It will be seen that the average for the whole of 
Australasia was £6 14s. 10d. per head, the amount ranging from 
£4 15s. 9d. in Tasmania to £14 4s. 3d. in Western Australia. The 
high revenue in the latter colony is attributable to the influx of foreign 
capital consequent on the discovery of the gold-fields. As all goods 
entering the colony are subject to duty, a large importation of capital 
necessarily means a large customs revenue and increased traffic and 
earnings of the railways :— 





| 















| Taxation. | Railways!» | 
ane | _| and Postsand Public | Other | Total 

4 | f | Tram- eraphs | Lands. |Revenue.|/Revenue. 

\Customs. Other. | ways. | ° (pone | | 

| | 
Jesalgsaleaalenales a.) £ad.l fm & 
New South Wales............ }1 8 7/O1l 7/2 9 5/010 7/111 7/013 1| 7 410 
Victoria .. ...... sae| 1 8 4 016 1/2 07/0 8 6/0 611\);9 711} 5 94 
Queensland ... 216 1/012 0/2 5 8/010 4/1 41/010 0/| 718 2 
South Australia. . -;Lioll|}ol 9 | 216 1/013 9/012 5/015 9 7 48 
Western Australia . --| 6 E£ SPO F/3 29 6iL 2 4)2 10 5 | 160/14 4 3 
Tasmania... ...... Sao) LBS Se hE 1/039 310 7 01/0 6 5/0 4 9 415 9 
New Zealand «22.22.2000... 27 6|114/14 o]on 3/0 8 5/0 41| 6 6 6 
Australasia.......... 1/117 8{015 3/2 311] 0 10 6| 017 6/010 0 6 14 10 


| | 
} 





It will be seen from the above table that the colony with the 
highest revenue from import duties as compared with population is 
Western Australia, New South Wales being at the other end of the 
scale. A false impression, however, is apt to be gathered from a bare 
statement of the amounts per head, as it might be assumed that the 
provinces, with the least revenue are the most lightly taxed, while those 
with large revenues are heavily burdened. As a matter of fact, the 
truth is often the reverse of this ; for a low consumption of dutiable 
goods under a high tariff, as in Victoria and South Australia, may give 
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no greater revenue than a high consumption under a lower tariff, as in 
New South Wales. 

Dividing the revenue derived from taxation into that payable (a) 
directly and (6) indirectly by the people, the former including land and 
income taxes, stamp duties, etc., and the latter customs and excise, 
license fees, etc., the appended figures are obtained :— 



































Total Taxation. Per head of population. 
Colony. , 
Direct. | Indirect. Total. Direct. | Indirect. | Total. 

Sie ee £ £4] £8 d.| £8 4 

New South Wales ............ 345,959 | 2,220,153 | 2,566,112 05 5 114 9 20 2 
Vittoria’ 2.538 cincs .| 616,616 | 2,066,304 | 2,682,920 010 5 136:@.) @ 3 5 
Queensland ........ 153,085 1,413,898 | 1,566,983 068] 3815 38 1 
South Australia .... 221,015 612,753 833,768 012 4 114 4 268 
Western Australia. . 2 43,668 644,804 688,472 08 7| 6 7 5; 616 0 
Tasmania........ .| 118,394 345,983 464,377 01411 23 5 218 4 
New Zealand .. 678,220 | 1,711,968 | 2,390,188 019 6| 29 3) 38 9 
Australasia .......... | 2,176,957 | 9,015,863 11,192,820 010 4 Ee Ks yf 2 12 11 








Comparing these figures with the returns for the year 1881, which 
are given below, it will be found that the general tendency has been to 
increase the direct taxation of the people, on account of the diminished 
land sales and the shrinkage in other revenue ; while, with the excep- 
tion of Queensland and Western Australia, the revenue from indirect 
taxation per head of population has decreased, despite the general 
extension of the number of dutiable articles and the heavier duties 
levied. This, however, is only what might be expected to follow the 
smaller borrowings and the diminished purchasing power of the people 
during the past few years :— 

































Total Taxation. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. - 

Direct. Indirect. Total. Direct. | Indirect.| Total. 

£ £ £ Za. da) £8. 4] £5. 4 

New South Wales ............ 192,503 | 1,578,345 | 1,770,848 05608) 223,263 
WACKOYIA ccc ccccows deveccocce 347,782 | 1,635,345 | 1,983,127 0sil 118 0} 261 
Queensland ... 49,311 608,443 657,754 0 4 °% 216 7 8 1 2 
South Australia... 14,522 569,617 584,139 o1li1/227 23 8 
Western Australia. 1,206 114,919 116,125 0 010} 81710 318 8 
Tasmania......... . 66,748 283,398 350,146 oH 6b] 2 8 6 219 11 
New Zealand ........... «.-| 405,802 1,480,507 | 1,886,309 016 6} 301 8:16 7 
Australasia 1,077,874 | 6,270,574 | 7,348,448 | 0 710] 2 5 8| 218 6 











EEE EEE SEE! 


In respect of the proportion of revenue raised by taxation, the 
colonies differ considerably. Thus, no less than 60-9 per cent. of 
the revenue of Tasmania was derived from that source; while in 
New Zealand the proportion was 54:3 per cent.; in Western Aus- 
tralia, 47-9 per cent.; in Queensland, 43-0 per cent.; in Victoria, 
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41°5 per cent. ; in South Australia, 32-3 per cent.; and in New South 
Wales, only 27-7 per cent. The comparison, however, is only interesting 
as showing the large territorial revenue that New South Wales is 
fortunate enough to possess. 

In all the colonies except Western Australia probate duties are 
levied, and in all the colonies except Western Australia and Queensland, 
land and income taxes. In Queensland incomes are only taxed in the 
form of dividends of joint-stock companies. A description of the probate 
and succession duties and the land and income taxes levied in Austral- 
asia may not be without interest. 


Propate AND Succession Dutizs. 


New South Wales.—The Stamp Duties Act of 1880 (44 Vic. No. 3), 
which was assented to on the 20th June, and came into force on the 
Ist July following, provided that a duty of 1 per cent. should be payable 
on the value of the real and personal estate of a testator or intestate, 
and on settlements of property taking effect after death. Under the 
Amendment Act of 1886 (50 Vic. No. 10) the rate of 1 per cent. was 
limited to property of a value under £5,000, and 2 per cent. was fixed 
as the duty chargeable on estates of the value of £5,000 and under 
£12,500; 3 per cent. upon £12,500 and under £25,000; 4 per cent. 
upon £25,000 and under £50,000 ; and 5 per cent. upon £50,000 and 
upwards. For a number of years there was no exemption, but by the 
Probate Act 1890 Amendment Act of 1893 (56 Vic. No. 30) it was 
provided that estates not exceeding £200 in gross value should be free 
from duty. 

Victorra.—The Administration and Probate Act of 1890 (54 Vie. 
No. 1,060), which was assented to on the 10th July, consolidated the 
law relating to the estates of deceased persons, and provided that no 
duty should be payable if the net value of the estate left by the testator 
or intestate did not exceed £1,000; that if the net value exceeded 
£1,000 and did not exceed £5,000, duty should be payable at the rate 
of 2 per cent., with an exemption of £1,000; and that if the value 
exceeded £5,000 and did not exceed £10,000, 3 per cent. should be 
charged, with no exemption ; exceeding £10,000 and not exceeding 
£20,000, 4 per cent. ; exceeding £20,000 and not exceeding £30,000, 
5 per cent. ; exceeding £30,000 and not exceeding £40,000, 6 per 
cent. ; exceeding £40,000 and not exceeding £60,000, 7 per cent. ; 
exceeding £60,000 and not exceeding £80,000, 8 per cent. ; exceeding 
£80,000 and not exceeding £100,000, 9 per cent.; and exceeding 
£100,000, 10 per cent. It was further provided that only one-half of 
these rates should be payable on the net amount received from an 
estate by the widow, children, and grandchildren of the testator or 
intestate ; but by an important Amendment Act, passed in 1892 (56 
Vic. No. 1,261), the half-rates were made applicable only to estates the 
total value of which was not more than £50,000 after all debts had 
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been paid. This Amendment Act also considerably increased the rates 
of duty levied on estates generally, the new schedule, which is in force 
at present, being as follows :— 





| 
| Not Rate. | Exceeding— 


7 : Not 
Ex r— | ° ws 
ceeding exceeding — 


exceeding— 





i) 
£ per cent. | £ £ per cent. 
1,000 | Nil. 34,000 36,000 63 
5,000* 36,000 38,000 62 
6,000 38,000 | 40,000 63 
7,000 40,000 44,000 
8,000 44,000 48,000 
9,000 48,000 52,000 
10,000 52,000 | 56,000 
10,000 12,000 56,000 60,000 
12,000 14,000 60,000 64,000 
14,000 16,000 64,000 68,000 
16,000 18,000 68,000 | 72,000 
18,000 20,000 72,000 76,000 
20,000 22,000 76,000 | 80,000 
22,000 24,000 80,000 84,000 
24,000 26,000 84,000 88,000 
26,000 28,000 88,000 92,000 
28,000 30,000 92,000 96,000 
30,000 32,000 96,000 100,000 
32,000 34,000 100,000 
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* With exemption of £1,000. 


Queensland.—The Succession and Probate Duties Act of 1892 (56 
Vic. No. 13), which was assented to on the 4th October, and took effect 
from the 7th September previous, repealed the Succession Duties Act 
of 1886, and levied on property acquired by a person on the death of 
its former owner a succession duty of 2 per cent. when the value of the 
property is £200 and under £1,000 ; 3 per cent. upon property valued 
at £1,000 and under £2,500; 4 per cent. upon £2,500 and under 
£5,000 ; 6 per cent. upon £5,000 and under £10,000 ; 8 per cent. upon 
£10,000 and under £20,000; and 10 per cent. upon £20,000 and 
upwards ; provided that when the successor is the wife or husband or 
lineal issue of the predecessor one-half of these rates only shall be 
charged, and that when the successor is a stranger in blood to the 
predecessor double rates shall be charged. Under the same Act the 
following small probate duties are payable on the net value of the 
property :— 

Letters of 
Probates. Administration, 
Nil. i 
£50 and not exceeding £100 : 
Over £100 and not exceeding £200.... 
», £200 ” 9 £500. 


” 
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South Australia.—The Succession Duties Act of 1893 (56 and 57 
Vie. No. 567), which was assented to on the 25th October, repealed the 
Probate and Succession Duty Act of 1876 and its Amendment Acts of 
1881 and 1885, and imposed succession duties on real and personal 
property derived from the estate of a deceased person ; on settlements 
of property to take effect after the death of the settlor ; and on property 
made over by deed of gift during the lifetime of the donor, and not 
made before and in consideration of marriage, or in favour of a bona- 
Jide purchaser or encumbrancer for valuable consideration. The duty is 
levied on the net present value, and is fixed at 10 per cent. when the 
legatee or beneficiary is a stranger in blood to the person from whom 
the property is received. When the person taking the property is the 
widow, widower, descendant, or ancestor, it is subject to a duty of 
1} per cent. if the value is £500 and under £700; if £700 and under 
£1,000, 2 per cent. ; £1,000 and under £2,000, 3 per cent. ; £2,000 
and under £3,000, 34 per cent.; £3,000 and under £5,000, 4 per cent. ; 
£5,000 and under £7,000, 44 per cent. ; £7,000 and under £10,000, 5 
per cent. ; £10,000 and under £15,000, 5} per cent.; £15,000 and 
under £20,000, 6 per cent. ; £20,000 and under £30,000, 64 per cent. ; 
£30,000 and under £40,000, 7 per cent. ; £40,000 and under £60,000, 
7% per cent. ; £60,000 and under £80,000, 8 per cent. ; £80,000 and 
under £100,000, 84 per cent. ; £100,000 and under £150,000, 9 per 
cent. ; £150,000 and under £200,000, 94 per cent. ; and £200,000 and 
upwards, 10 per cent. ; one-half of these rates only to be charged when 
the person taking the property is the child (under 21 years of age) or 
the widow of the deceased, and the net present value of the whole 
estate is under £2,000. When the property is taken by a brother or 
sister, or a descendant of a brother or sister, or a person in any other 
degree of collateral consanguinity to the deceased person, settlor, or 
donor, a duty of 1 per cent. is charged if the net present value is under 
£200 ; if £200 and under £300, 14 per cent. ; £300 and under £400, 
2 per cent.; £400 and under £700, 3 per cent.; £700 and under 
£1,000, 3} per cent.; £1,000 and under £2,000, 4 per cent. ; £2,000 
and under £3,000, 5 per cent. ; £3,000 and under £5,000, 6 per cent. ; 
£5,000 and under £10,000, 7 per cent. ; £10,000 and under £15,000, 
8 per cent. ; £15,000 and under £20,000, 9 per cent. ; and £20,000 and 
upwards, 10 per cent. 


Western Australia.—No probate or succession duties are levied in 
this colony. 


Tasmania.—The Probate Duties Act of 1868 (32 Vic. No. 1), assented 
to on the 14th September, repealed the Succession Duty Act and 
imposed duties on probates of wills and letters of administration. The 
duty is levied on the net value of the personal estate of the testator 
or intestate. Where the amount is under £100 no duty is payable ; 
where it is £100 and not more than £500 the duty is 2 per cent. ; and 
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where it is £500 and upwards the duty is 3 per cent. Life policies 
are exempt from taxation. 

New Zealand.—The Deceased Persons Estates Duties Act of 1881 
(45 Vic. No. 41), which was assented to on the 24th September, and 
came into force on the 1st October following, repealed the Stamp Act 
of 1875 and the Stamp Act Amendment Act of 1876 in so far as they 
related to the rates of duty payable on the estates of deceased persons, 
and imposed the following duties on the final balance of the real and 
personal property left by a testator or intestate, and on settlements of 
property taking effect after the death of the settlor :— 

Not exceeding £100 ; 
Over £100 and under £1,000 = 2 per cent. 
Over £5,000— 
On first £1,000 
On remainder ; 
On every additional £5,000 (or part thereof) up to 
£20,000— 
On first additional £5,000 (or part thereof) 
On second ,, » ” 
On third ss 
On every additional £10,000 
£50,000— 
On first additional £10,000 (or part thereof) 
On second _,, 
On third oe 
On any excess over £50,000 


It was provided that no duty should be payable on property passing 
absolutely into the possession of the widow of the deceased, and that 
only half-rates should be payable on property acquired by the children 
and grand-children of the testator or intestate. It was further provided 
that in the case of property in which the widow of the deceased acquired 
a life interest or annuity which would be diminished by the payment 
of duty upon the estate, such payment should be delayed until the death 
of the widow, or until she married again if by her second marriage she 
would forfeit her interest in the property ; but in any such case in which 
the interest of the widow of the deceased would be diminished by the 
payment of duty, it was open to the administrator of the estate to pay 
duty during her lifetime, and secure to her such an abatement, not 
exceeding 50 per cent. of the amount, as might be agreed upon. 

By the Amendment Act of 1885 (49 Vic. No. 21) some important 
alterations in the law were made. The word “children,” who had been 
granted the privilege of paying half-rates on property derived from the 
estate of their deceased father, was defined as including step-children. 
The application of the Act was extended to property made over by 
deed of gift taking effect during the lifetime of the donor, and not being 
property granted before and in consideration of marriage, or in favour 
of a bona-fide purchaser or encumbrancer in return for valuable con- 
sideration. As property passing absolutely into the possession of the 
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widow on the death of her husband was exempted from the payment of 
duty, so was such an exemption made applicable to property passing 
absolutely into the possession of the widower on the death of his wife. 
The provision of the principal Act in regard to the suspension of pay- 
ment of duty in the case of an estate in which the widow of the 
deceased derived a life interest was repealed, and it was provided that 
in the case of property in which a life estate or interest is acquired by 
the widow on the death of her husband, or by the widower on the death 
of his wife, payment of duty should be made in ordinary course if the 
property possessed a capital value which would give an annual return 
of not less than £500 if invested at 6 per cent., and when the property 
was of lower value the widow or widower should obtain a refund not 
exceeding 50 per cent. of the duty. The schedule of duties payable under 
the principal Act was repealed, and the following new scale imposed :— 





Not exceeding: S00 2 icspin.se:tnaneocoseso cursaecoeesSccsacnansasee: Nil. 
£100 and not exceeding £1,000— 

Qu fire LOO) icc sesec reer eee nce eaeeeroterassessscaronheonme ore Nil. 

Qn: remainders ts... scns.sdacesscucecescense deo cectesstention cs 24 per cent. 
Over £1,000 and not exceeding £5,000 wes OF of 
Over £5,000 and up tO £20,000............0..c00c0.0sc00 cesccerenes 7 Wy 
Qnv£20;000:and! upwards .2.2.7.2.225 sacs ou sas soen on ae nersoosc acne 10 = 


with 3 per cent. additional in the case of strangers in blood, except 
adopted children. 


Lanp AND Income TAxaTIon In New SoutH WALES. 


The Land and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1895 (59 Vic. No. 15), 
which was assented to on the 12th December, provided for the 
taxation of both land and incomes. The land tax is levied on the 
unimproved value; and by the rating Act of 1895 (59 Vic. No. 16), 
the rate is fixed at ld. in the £ from the Ist January, 1896. An 
exemption of £240 is allowed, and if the unimproved value is 
in excess of this sum a deduction equal to the exemption is made, but 
when a person or company holds several blocks of land only one sum 
of £240 may be deducted from the aggregate unimproved value. Also, 
when. a block of land is mortgaged, the mortgagor is allowed to deduct 
from the amount of his tax a sum which is equal to the income tax 
chargeable to the mortgagee on the interest derived from the mortgage 
of the whole property, including improvements. The exemptions from 
taxation comprise Crown lands not subject to right of purchase, or held 
under special or conditional lease, or as homestead selections ; other 
lands vested in Her Majesty or her representatives ; lands vested in 
the Railway Commissioners; lands belonging to or vested in local 
authorities ; public roads, reserves, parks, cemeteries, and commons ; 
lands occupied as public pounds, or used exclusively for or in connection 
with public hospitals, benevolent institutions, and other public charities, 
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churches and chapels, the University and its affiliated colleges, the 
Sydney Grammar School, and mechanics’ institutes and schools of arts ; 
and lands dedicated to and vested in trustees and used for zoological, 
agricultural, pastoral, or horticultural show purposes, or for other public 
or scientific purposes. Should the tax remain unpaid for a period of two 
years after it becomes due the Commissioners may, after giving another 
year’s notice, let the land for a period not exceeding three years, or, 
with the permission of a Judge of the Supreme Court, sell so much of it 
as may be necessary for the payment of the tax, with fines, costs, and 
expenses added. 

The Assessment Act of 1895 also imposed a tax upon so much of 
every income as may be in excess of £200, except in so far as it is 
derived from the ownership or use or cultivation of land upon which 
land tax is payable ; and the rating Act of 1895 (59 Vic. No. 17) fixed 
the amount of the tax at 6d. in the £ from the lst January, 1896. The 
exemptions include the revenues of local authorities ; the income of life 
assurance societies and of other societies and companies not carrying on 
business for purposes of profit or gain, and not being income derived 
from mortgages; the dividends and profits of the Savings Bank of 
New South Wales and the Post Office Savings Bank ; the funds and in- 
come of registered friendly societies and trade unions; the income and 
revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and educational institutions of 
a public character; and income accruing to foreign investors from 


Government stock. The regulations provide that in the case of every 
‘company its income shall be taken as the income of the company in New 
South Wales and from investments within the colony. Public companies 
are not allowed the exemption of £200. 


LAND AND INcoME TAXATION IN VICTORIA. 


The Land Tax Act of 1877 (41 Vic. No. 575), which was assented 
to on the 11th October, was passed with the object of breaking up 
large holdings. For this purpose it was declared that all “landed 
estates ” should be subject to taxation ; that a “landed estate” should 
consist of one or more blocks of land not more than 5 miles apart which 
possessed an aggregate area of upwards of 640 acres and a capital value 
of more than £2,500; that the value in excess of £2,500 should be 
taxed at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, but that only one exemp- 
tion should be allowed to a person or company owning more than 
one “landed estate” ; and that the assessment of the capital value of 
the “landed estate” should be based upon the average number of sheep 
which it was estimated to be able to mae £4 per acre being fixed 
as the value of land which could carry 2 sheep or more to that area ; 
£3 per acre if it could carry only 14 sheep; £2 per acre if it could 
carry only 1 sheep, and £1 if it could not maintain an average of a single 
sheep to the acre. 
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The Income Tax Act of 1895 (58 Vic. No. 1,374), which was assented 
to en the 29th January, and took effect from the beginning of that year, 
provided for the levying of a tax upon incomes until the end of the next 
session of Parliament after the lst January, 1898, the rate of tax vary- 
ing according to the source whence the income is derived and the tax- 
able amount of such income. The rates of tax are annually declared by 
a special Act of Parliament. For the years 1895 and 1896 it was 
provided that on incomes derived from personal exertion 4d. in the £ 
should be payable up to £1,200; on every £ in excess of this sum up to 
£2,200, 6d. ; and on every £ in excess of £2,200, 8d. ; and that double 
these rates should be payable on incomes the produce of property within 
the colony. All incomes of and under £200 escape taxation, and this 
sum is exempted in all cases in which the income is higher. Land and 
buildings used by the owner for residential purposes are regarded as re- 
turning an income of 4 per cent. on the capital value ; and the income of 
companies whose head office is not within the colony is taken to be such 
a proportion of the total dividends of the company as the receipts or 
assets and liabilities (as may be prescribed) in Victoria bear to the total 
receipts or assets and liabilities. The exemptions include the income of 
the State, local authorities, savings banks, University of Melbourne and 
affiliated colleges,’ Working Men’s College, schools of mines, technical 
schools, religious bodies, registered friendly societies, building societies, 
and trade unions ; of societies and public bodies not carrying on business 
for purposes of gain to shareholders or members ; of mutual life assur- 
ance companies whose head offices are in Australia; of insurance com- 
panies (other than life) taking out an annual license under the Stamps 
Act; and of mining companies, also such dividends derived from mining 
companies as may not be in excess of calls paid up during the year ; 
and income derived by foreign investors from the stock of Government 
or local bodies. 


DivipEND TAX IN QUEENSLAND. 


There is no land tax in Queensland, and income tax is only collected 
on the dividends declared by public companies. This duty is levied 
under the Dividend Duty Act of 1890 (54 Vic. No. 10), which 
was assented to on the 6th November, and took effect from the 19th 
September previous. The rate is ls. per £ on dividends declared 
by all companies having their head office or chief place of business in 
Queensland, provided that when the operations of such a company 
extend beyond the colony duty shall only be payable on so much of 
the dividends as is proportionate to the average capital employed within 
the colony. In the case of companies which have not their head office 
in Queensland, and which are not companies carrying on insurance 
business only, the duty is payable on so much of the total dividends as is 
proportionate to the average amount of capital employed in the colony 
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during the year as compared with the total average capital of the com- 
pany ; and in the case of insurance companies duty is payable at the rate 
of 20s. for every £100 or part of £100 of gross premiums received. An 
exemption is allowed in the case of mining companies, the tax of 1s. per 
£ being payable only on dividends over and above those applied in 
repayment of the expenditure actually incurred by the company before 
the declaration of the first dividend in respect of labour or material 
employed in developing the mine, and in repayment of three-fourths of 
the cost of machinery erected for the raising of ores and other materials 
from the mine. 


Lanp anp Income TaxaTION IN SourH AUSTRALIA. 


The Taxation Act of 1884 (47 and 48 Vic. No. 323), which was 
assented to on the 14th November, provided for the taxation of both 
land and incomes from the 30th June previous. The land tax was 
calculated on the unimproved value, the rate being jd. in the £; 
but under the Amendment Act of 1894 (57 and 58 Vic. No. 604) 
an additional tax of }d. was levied on every £ in excess of £5,000, 
and the amount of tax payable by an absentee, who was declared to be 
a person who had been absent from or resident out of the colony for 
two years, was ordered to be increased by 20 per cent. The exemptions 
to the land tax comprise Crown lands which are not subject to any 
agreement for sale or right of purchase, park lands, public roads, public 
cemeteries, and other public reserves, and land used solely for religious 
or charitable purposes, or used by any institute under the provisions of 
the Institute Act of 1874. It is provided that an assessment shall be 
made every three years, and that the distribution of the tax shall be 
made according to the proprietary interest held in the Jand. It is 
further provided that if the payment of the tax has been in arrear for 
a period of two years the Commissioner may, after giving another year’s 
notice of his intention, let the land from year to year, and after 
deducting from the rents the amount of tax, with costs and expenses, 
hold the balance for the benefit of the owner; or he may even go so 
far as to petition the Supreme Court for permission to sell so much of 
the land as may be necessary for the payment of the tax and costs and 
expenses, 

The income tax imposed by the Taxation Act of 1884 varied accord- 
ing to the source whence the income was derived. On incomes derived 
from personal exertion the tax originally payable was 3d. in the £, and 
on incomes the produce of property 6d. in the £; but under Act 55 
and 56 Vic. No. 548 the taxation on both sources of income for the 
year 1892 was temporarily increased 50 per cent., and for the year 1893 
(Act 56 and 57 Vie. No. 572), 100 per cent. The further Amendment 
Act 57 and 58 Vic. No. 604, assented to on the 21st December, 1894, 
permanently raised the tax on incomes derived from personal exertion 
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to 44d. in the £ up to and including £800, and 6d. for every £ in 
excess of that sum, with double these rates on incomes the produce of 
property. The original sum exempted from taxation was £300, but 
this was reduced to £200 in 1887 by Act 50 and 51 Vic. No. 423 ; 
and under the Amendment Act of 1895 (58 and 59 Vic. No. 624) it 
was declared that for the financial year ending 30th June, 1896, the 
exempted sum should be £120 if the income did not exceed £300, while 
if it exceeded £300 there should be noexemption. Under the principal 
Act the basis of taxation was fixed as the income derived from property 
during the preceding year, and the average income derived from personal 
exertion during the last three years; but the Amendment Act of 1885 
(48 and 49 Vic. No. 356) placed the assessment of the incomes from 
personal exertion on the same basis as those the produce of property. 
The exemptions from taxation comprise the incomes of municipal cor- 
porations and district councils; of companies, public bodies, and societies 
not carrying on business for purposes of gain to be divided amongst 
shareholders or members; and of friendly societies. Land and buildings 
occupied by the owner for residential purposes are taken as returning 
an income of 5 per cent. on the capital value, and the Amendment Act 
of 1887 (50 and 51 Vic. No. 423) declared the income of a company 
to be the produce of property for taxation purposes. 


Lanp AND Income TAXATION IN TASMANIA. 


The Real and Personal Estates Duties Act of 1880 (43 Vic. No. 12), 
which was assented to on the 26th February, and took effect from the 
1st of the same month, imposed taxes on real estate and on the dividends 
of public companies carrying on business within the colony. The duty 
payable on land and tenements was fixed at 9d. per £ of the assessed 
annual value. Where the taxable property was of small value, being 
assessed at not more than £20 per year, or was let to weekly or monthly 
tenants, whom it would have been impossible to hold responsible for the 
tax, or where the buildings were let out in apartments and it would have 
been inconvenient to distribute the tax over the various tenants, the 
owner was looked to for payment in the first instance ; but with these 
exceptions the tax was payable by the occupier, who had the right to 
claim from the landlord if he did not own the property himself. If the 
property were mortgaged, the mortgagor was called upon to pay the full 
amount of the tax, “but was entitled to recover from the mortgagee the 
proportion payable on the sum advanced on the mortgage, and under the 
Amendment Act of 1881 (45 Vic. No. 11) he was empowered to deduct 
this proportion from the interest due to the mortgagee and hand only the 
balance over. The estate which was exempted from taxation consisted 
of property belonging to municipal corporations ; churches and other 
buildings used solely for public worship ; public schools under the Board 
of Education ; ; public libraries and museums ; hospitals, benevolent 
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asylums, and other buildings used solely for charitable purposes; the 
public gardens at Launceston and the gardens of the Royal Society at 
Hobart ; and land held under lease or license issued under the Waste 
Lands Act, the Gold Fields Regulation Act of 1890, and the Mineral 
Lands Act of 1877. 

These duties on real estate continued in operation until they were 
abolished by the Land Tax Act of 1888 (52 Vic. No. 31), which was 
assented to on the 16th October, and imposed a tax of $d. in the £ 
on the total capital value of land—unless it were the property of a 
municipal corporation or other local authority, or of a registered friendly 
society ; or it were the site of a State school under the Education 
Department, a public library or museum, the Tasmanian Museum, a 
hospital or benevolent asylum or other building used solely for charitable 
or religious purposes, or vested in trust for public purposes ; or it con- 
sisted of public roads, or of cemeteries which were not owned by joint- 
stock or public companies, or of public reserves, gardens, and recreation 
grounds. Crown lands held on lease were also exempted from taxation, 
but if they had been purchased on credit the occupier was required to 
pay tax, and by the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 27) the tax 
was declared to be payable on such lands only after one-half of the 
price had been paid or had become due. The principal Act declared that 
the value of land subject to taxation should be assessed every three 
years, but the Amendment Act of 1890 (54 Vic. No. 24) provided that 
a fresh assessment should be made whenever Parliament might authorise 
it to be done. The owner of the land was looked to directly for the 
amount of the tax, unless he resided out of the colony or could not be 
found, in which case the occupier became responsible, but was allowed 
to deduct the sum from the amount of his rent. The Commissioner was 
given power to let the land if the tax remained unpaid six months after 
it became due, or, with the approval of a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
to sell it if the tax remained unpaid for two years; and it was provided 
that the balance of the proceeds, after the amount of the tax, with costs 
and expenses, had been deducted, should be handed over to the owner 
of the rented property or the original owner of the property which had 
been sold. Under the principal Act the mortgagor of any land was 
allowed to deduct from the interest due to the mortgagee such a propor- 
tion of the amount of tax as the sum advanced on the mortgage bore to 
the assessed capital value of the land; but in 1895, when an Income 
Tax Act had been passed in the colony, it was provided by Act 59 Vie. 
No. 21 that the owner of any land subject to mortgage might deduct 
from the amount of tax payable to the State one-sixth of a penny for 
every £ advanced on such mortgage, while the mortgagee was reached 
by the income tax. For five years anda half from the Ist January, 
1889, the rate of land tax was 4d. per £ of assessed capital value, but 
on the Ist July, 1894 (under Act 58 Vic. No. 2) the tax was raised to 
1d. in the £, at which it remains. 
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The tax on the dividends of public companies, which was imposed by 
the Real and Personal Estates Duties Act of 1880, was fixed at 9d. in 
the £. It was provided that companies whose head offices were 
outside the colony should pay duty on the dividends accruing to share- 
holders on the Tasmanian register, while if there were no shareholders 
residing in the colony, or if the amount of the dividends accruing to the 
Tasmanian shareholders did not reach £50, the company should be 
liable to pay this sum, and if the dividends accruing to such shareholders 
should be over £50 and not more than £100, the company should be 
liable to pay the sum of £100. This provision originally applied to all 
foreign companies ; but the Amendment Act of 1880 (44 Vic. No. 15) 
made an exception in the case of insurance companies of all kinds, 
which it was decided to tax at the rate of £2 10s. for every £100 of 
gross premiums received within the colony, with a minimum sum of 
£25 payable to the State and a maximum of £50. Still another change 
was made in 1892, when Act 56 Vic. No. 12 made the foregoing 
provision applicable to companies carrying on life business only, and 
imposed a duty of £50, in addition to 9d. per £ of gross dividends, on 
every company effecting any other form of insurance whose head office 
was in Tasmania, and on every such company whose head office was 
outside the colony, in lieu of the duty of 9d. per £, £2 10s. on every 
£100 of net premiums received by the company over and above the sum 
of £1,500. It was likewise provided by this Amendment Act that 
banking companies whose head offices were not in Tasmania should pay 
9d. per £ on such proportion of the total dividends declared by the 
companies as the Tasmanian deposits held to the total deposits, and this 
rate was raised to 1s. in the £ in 1894 by Act 58 Vic. No. 19. 

With the exception of the duties payable by banking and insurance 
companies whose head offices were not in the colony, the taxes on the 
dividends of companies imposed by the Real and Personal Duties Act 
of 1880 and its Amendment Acts were repealed by the Income Tax 
Act of 1894 (58 Vic. No. 16), assented to on the 21st August, which 
provided that from the 3lst July, 1894, to the 31st December, 1897, 
8d. per £ should be payable on incomes derived from personal exertion, 
1s. per £ on incomes the produce of property, and 1s. per £ on the 
profits of public companies. The chief exemptions were the revenues of 
municipal corporations and other local authorities; incomes of com- 
panies, societies, or public bodies or trusts not carrying on business 
with a view to a distribution of profits amongst their shareholders or 
members ; the funds and incomes of registered friendly societies and 
trade unions; income accruing to foreign investors in Tasmanian 
Government stock; rents from land subject to land tax; incomes of 
banking and insurance companies which have not their head offices in 
the colony ; and incomes of persons who have not been resident in the 
colony for at least twelve months. It was provided that persons deriv- 
ing income from sources outside the colony should not be taxed in 
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respect of the same if income tax had been paid upon the money in the 
colony or country whence it was derived. Under the principal Act all 
incomes not exceeding £150 in amount, whether derived from personal 
exertion or from property, were exempt from taxation ; on all incomes 
exceeding £150 and not exceeding £400, the sum of £120 escaped 
taxation ; and all incomes over £400 were taxed to the full extent. 
But the Amendment Act of 1895 (59 Vic. No. 20) provided that the 
foregoing exemptions should only apply to incomes derived from personal 
exertion ; and that where the money was the produce of property 
incomes not exceeding £100 in amount should be exempted from taxa- 
tion, while only £80 should be exempt when the income exceeded £100 
and did not exceed £400. It was also provided by this Amendment 
Act that when the income was derived from both sources no tax should 
be payable if the total amount did not exceed £150 and the part derived 
from property was less than £100, and that an exemption of £120 should 
be allowed if the total income was in excess of £150 but did not exceed 
£400, and the sum derived from property was less than £100. 


Lanp AND Income TAXATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The Land and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1891 (54 and 55 Vic. 
No. 18), which was assented to on the 8th September, repealed the 
Property Assessment Act of 1885 and its Amendment Act of 1886, 
and imposed a tax upon incomes and an ordinary tax upon land 
and mortgages, the amount of which it was provided should be fixed 
annually by a Rating Act; and also an additional graduated tax 
upon the unimproved value of land, the rates of which were fixed by 
the Assessment Act. The rate of the ordinary tax upon land and 
mortgages at present stands at ld. in the £ of capital value. It was 
originally provided that the owner of any land should pay the tax 
on the actual value of his land and improvements thereon, and also 
on the value of any mortgages which he might hold over other land, 
less the value of improvements up to £3,000, and of any mortgage 
which might be owing on his land. If, then, the net value did not 
exceed £1,500, an exemption of £500 was allowed, but for every £2 by 
which the net value exceeded the sum of £1,500 the exemption of £500 
was reduced by £1, so that when the value reached the sum of £2,500 
there was no exemption at all. An important alteration was made in 
1893 by Act 57 Vic. No, 33, which exempted all improvements, leaving 
only the unimproved value of the land subject to the ordinary tax. A 
further exemption to that already mentioned was provided by the prin- 
cipal Act in the case of land owned and mortgages held by persons 
incapacitated by age, ill-health, or other cause from.earning further 
income from business or employment, the exemption of £500 being 
raised to £2,000 if the annual income produced by the land and mort- 
gages did not amount to a larger sum than £120, afterwards raised to 
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£200 by the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 54). Mortgages 
are treated as land, and the holder is allowed the exemption of £500 
from the ordinary tax. 

The graduated land tax is imposed on all land possessing an 
unimproved value of £5,000 and upwards, an important difference 
between the two taxes being that the mortgagee escapes the gradu- 
ated tax, and no deduction is allowed to the mortgagor in considera- 
tion of any sum which may be advanced on the property. The 
principal Act provided that on an unimproved value of £5,000 and 
under £10,000, $d. per £ should be payable; on £10,000 and under 
£20,000, td. per £; £20,000 and under £30,000, 2d. ; £30,000 and 
under £40,000, $d. ; £40,000 and under £50,000, 2d. ; £50,000 and 
under £70,000, $d. ; £70,000 and under £90,000, £d. ; £90,000 and 
under £110,000, 1d. ; £110,000 and under £130,000, 14d. ; £130,000 
and under £150,000, 14d.; £150,000 and under £170,000, 124. ; 
£170,000 and under £190,000, 1$d. ; £190,000 and under £210,000, 
13d. ; and £210,000 and over, 13d. per £ ; and it was further provided 
that an absentee, who was declared to be a person who had been absent 
from or resident out of the colony for a period of three years or more, 
should pay a graduated tax of 20 per cent. additional to the schedule 
rates, These rates, however, were abolished by the Amendment Act of 
1893 (57 Vic. No. 33), and the following schedule substituted :—£5,000 
and under £10,000, 4d. per £; £10,000 and under £15,000, 4d. ; 
£15,000 and under £20,000, 2d. ; £20,000 and under £25,000, 4d. ; 
£25,000 and under £30,000, 2d.; £30,000 and under £40,000, $d. ; 
£40,000 and under £50,000, fd. ; £50,000 and under £70,000, 1d. ; 
£70,000 and under £90,000, 14d. ; £90,000 and under £110,000, 14d. ; 
£110,000 and under £130,000, 12d. ; £130,000 and under £150,000, 
lfd.; £150,000 and under £170,000, 13d.; £170,000 and under 
£190,000, 1#d. ; £190,000 and under £210,000, 1Zd.; and £210,000 
and over, 2d. per £. 

It was originally provided that returns of land and mortgages should 
be made annually by companies and triennially by persons, but under 
the Amendment Act of 1894 (58 Vic. No. 65) such returns must 
now be made biennially in both cases. Purchasers of Crown lands 
on credit are liable to taxation, and the owner of a leasehold interest 
in land is liable to taxation in respect of the value of such interest. 
It was declared by the principal Act that the exemptions to the land 
tax should comprise Crown lands; lands vested in the Railway Com- 
missioners (the Railway Commission has now been abolished) and in local 
governing bodies ; land used solely in connection with a place of worship 
or a place of residence for the clergy of any religious body, or in connec- 
tion with public schools established under the Education Act of 1877, 
or with any other school not carried on exclusively for gain or profit, 
but the maximum area of land exempted for the purposes of any school 
carried on for profit is 15 acres; the site of a university or college, or 
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school incorporated by any Act or Ordinance, or the site of a public 
library, athenzeum, mechanics’ institute, or school of mines; a public 
cemetery or burial-ground ; the ground or place of meeting of any agri- 
cultural society, provided it be the property of such society ; the place 
of meeting of a friendly society or Masonic lodge, or of a registered 
building society ; land used for the purposes of public charitable institu- 
tions constituted under the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, 
and of other charitable institutions not carried on for gain or profit ; public 
gardens, domains, or recreation or other public reserves not occupied by 
a tenant, and all public roads and streets ; land owned and occupied by 
Maoris, and not leased to or occupied by any person other than the 
Maori owner ; and any public railway, including the land occupied and 
used as permanent way and for yards, stations, and sheds, and all 
buildings used for the purposes of railway traffic only. Further 
exemptions laid down by the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 54) 
comprise all land owned and mortgages held by any friendly society 
within the meaning of the Act; all land owned and mortgages held by 
any savings bank constituted under the Savings Bank Act of 1858 ; all 
land owned and mortgages held by the Commissioners of Sinking Funds 
under the Public Debts Sinking Funds Act of 1868, or by the trustees 
of any local authority whose revenues are exempt from taxation ; and 
all mortgages held by or on behalf of any charitable institution. 

Still another exemption was provided for by the Amendment Act of 
1895 (59 Vic. No. 70), namely, all land owned and mortgages held by or 
on behalf of any religious body, the proceeds of which land and mortgages 
are devoted to the support of aged or inurm ministers, or of widows or 
orphan children of ministers. It was also declared by this Amendment 
Act that native land occupied by any other person than the Maori 
owner should be subject to one-half of the ordinary land tax in respect 
of the Maori landowner’s interest therein, while being exempt from the 
graduated tax, and that all mortgages held by or in trust for Maoris 
should be liable to the payment of ordinary land tax. Mortgages held 
by banking companies are reached by the income tax ; and the Amend- 
ment Act of 1893 (57 Vic. No. 33) exempted land owned and mortgages 
held by any registered building society from taxation, the profits derived 
by members being subject to income tax. The principal* Act gave the 
Commissioner for Taxation power to purchase at the returned value, with 
10 per cent. added, land which seemed to him to be undervalued ; but 
by the Amendment Act of 1892 the Commissioner is required in such a 
case to give notice to the owner, within twelve months of the signing of 
the assessment roll, that he must increase the value of the land to the 
sum placed upon it by the taxation authorities. If the owner is not 
willing to increase the value to the sum notified by the Commissioner, 
he may appeal to the Resident Magistrate to assess the value ; but 
should he neither adopt this course nor consent to the Commissioner’s 
valuation within thirty days, the Commissioner may recommend that 
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the Government should purchase the land at the returned value plus 
10 per cent. On the other hand, if the owner is not satisfied with the 
value at which the land has been assessed, whether by the Board of 
Review or not, he may call upon the Commissioner to reduce the valua- 
tion te a certain sum or to purchase the land at this price. 

The income tax is payable upon income derived from employment and 
from business, including investments other than those in mortgages of 
land, upon which ordinary land tax is levied. An exemption of £300 
is allowed to every person domiciled in the colony, this concession having 
been withdrawn from absentees by the Amendment Act of 1893 (57 
Vic. No. 33) ; but no exemption is allowed to a public company. The 
rate of tax is 6d. in the £ on the first taxable £1,000, and 1s. on every 
additional £, except in the case of public companies, which pay 1s. per 
£ on the whole sum. The income of public companies is declared to be 
the amount of dividends earned, sums carried to reserve fund, and any 
other profits made or income derived by such companies. To this pro- 
vision exception is made in the case of banking companies, insurance 
companies, shipping companies, and loan, building, and investment 
companies. It was originally provided that banking companies should 
be taxed upon the income derived from mortgages ; but by the Amend- 
ment Act of 1893 (57 Vic. No. 33) it was decided that their income 
should not be assessed at less than £10,000; and by the Amendment 
Act of 1894 (58 Vic. No, 65) it was declared that every banking 
company should be assessed for income tax at the rate of 7s. 6d. per £100 
of the average of the total liabilities and assets for the four quarters 
of the preceding year. The shareholders of ioan, building, and invest- 
ment companies are personally taxed upon the amount of income derived 
from such societies. The regulations issued in March, 1893, declare 
that a person or company engaged in business as the owner or charterer 
of shipping shall be assessed upon the income derived from such business 
carried on in New Zealand and with places beyond the colony; and 
that when the head office of a person or company engaged in such 
business is outside the colony the agent shall be liable to the payment of 
income tax on 5 per cent. of the receipts from the carriage of passengers, 
goods, and live stock shipped at New Zealand ports. It is also provided 
by these regulations that the income of every insurance company shall 
be taken as the income derived from business carried on in the colony, 
and from investments within the colony other than those in land and in 
mortgages of land. ‘The exemptions to the income tax provided by the 
principal Act comprise the revenues of any county council, borough 
council, town board, road board, harbour board, public university, public 
school, education hoard, school commissioners, licensing committee, and 
every other local authority receiving revenue of any kind for the pur- 
poses of or in relation to local self-government ; the income of friendly 
societies and building societies, and of all public bodies and societies not 
carrying on business for purposes of gain to be divided amongst the 
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shareholders or members ; and income derived by the owner or occupier 
from any land on which land tax is payable, and from mortgages of such 
land. By the Amendment Act of 1892 the income of any savings bank 
constituted under the Savings Bank Act of 1858, and the income of any 
public charitable institution, were also exempted. Also, when a person 
occupies for purposes of business or employment land on which he pays 
land tax, he is allowed to deduct from his income a sum equal to 5 per 
cent. on the amount on which he is liable to pay land tax. 

Under the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 54) it was provided 
that income derived from the proceeds of sales of goods by an agent 
acting on behalf of a principal outside the colony should be subject to 
income tax. This was found to place agents with a place of business 
at a disadvantage compared with commercial travellers, and accordingly 
an Amendment Act (59 Vic. No. 70) was passed in 1895, making it 
imperative that a person who does not reside permanently in the 
colony, and who offers or exposes goods for sale or disposition by sample 
or otherwise, shall take out an annual license, the fee for which is fixed 
by regulation at £50. 


REVENUE FROM Direct TAXATION. 


The following table shows the amount of revenue received from the 
various sources of direct taxation during the year 1895-6. It must be 
borne in mind that as regards New South Wales neither land nor income 
tax was properly payable during the year—the income tax shown was 
paid in advance :— 


























| Stamp Duties. 
Colony. | | on ecue Dividend Total. 
| Probate. Other. 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales ......... 136,060 | 182,241) ...... 27,658 | _...... 345,959 
Wictoria, s.sccersesoesessscoss | | 148, 432 | 172,918 | 127,178 | 168,088 | ...... 616,616 
Queensland .....s.sscceeeeees 27,984 | 72,068| ...... | ee | 53,083) 153,085 
South Australia ............ | 34,066 | 28,388 | 75 297 | | 83, 264 | Banas 221,015 
| | 
Western Australia......... | pecans | 43,668 | Ganods! IV). <Godanee «|| mcccece 43,668 
| | | 
MPASMANIBy.cccrescsesestescecss | 4,360 | 15,337| 49,883) 46,528) 2,286] 118,394 
ae =A Pe | 
—-~- | 5 
New Zealand ....scpeocesees | 313,992 #271,450| 92,778 | ...... 678,220 
Australasia ............ | 1,179,514 523,808 | 418,316 | 55,319 2,176,957 








* Including £55 from property tax. 





PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Lanp REVENUE. 


The practice of treating as ordinary revenue money derived from the 
sale and occupation of Crown lands obtains in all the colonies, and the 
money so raised forms one of the largest items of theirincome. The 
propriety of so doing is open to grave doubt, but the argument used in 
its justification is that the sums so obtained have enabled the Govern- 
ment either to construct works, which both enhance the value of the 
remaining public lands and facilitate settlement, or to endow munici- 
palities, and thus enable them to carry out local works. The revenue 
from land sales is declining year by year, both absolutely and as compared 
with population. In NewSouth Wales and South Australia the falling- 
off has been most noticeable; in the former colony the revenue from 
this source is now some £1,325,000 less than was the case in 1881, while 
in South Australia the revenue from land sales is under £50,000. 

Adopting the division of land revenue into receipts from sales and 


receipts from occupation, the following table shows the income for 
1881 :— 





Total Land Revenue. Land Revenue per head. 
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New South Wales......... '2,483,338| 337,651|2,820,989 
Victoria .| 701,276) 135,194| 836,470 
Queensland 435,664; 186,893) 622,557) 
South Australia 651,914) 97,042) 748,956) 
Western Australia 5,750| 34,695, 40,445) 
Tasmania 37,269} 39,487) 76,756) 
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4,691,672/1,005,441 5,697,113 
| 





Compared with 1881, the land revenue for 1895-6 shows a large decline, 
in all amounting to £1,994,693. The falling-off is found entirely in the 
amount of revenue from sales, that derived from rents having largely 
increased. However, general remarks applicable to all the colonies can 
scarcely he made. New South Wales obtained £2,483,338 from land 
sales in 1881, out of a total of £4,691,672 for all the colonies, or more 
than one-half ; while from occupation its revenue was £337,651 out of 
£1,005,441, or little more than one-third. In 1895-6 the revenue of the 
colony from sales amounted to £1,158,235—still a large amount, but 
£1,325,103 short of the receipts of 1881. In regard to occupation, a 
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different condition of things is disclosed. The receipts in New South 
Wales during 1895-6 totalled £859,961, or an increase of £522,310 as 
compared with 1881, and amounting to nearly one-half of the total 
for Australasia. The following are the figures for 1895-6 for all the 
colonies :— 


















Total Land Revenue. Land Revenue per head. 
Colony. From | Occupa- From’ | Occupa- 
; and other ton, fe. Total. and other ton, Total. 

of sales. lands. of sales, | lands. 
£ Sal £ £s.d/£ 8s. dji£ 5. d. 
New South Wales......... 1,158,235] $59,961)2,018,196} 0 18 2}013 5,111 7 
Wii CbORIAy ecspecronnceccs store 296,517, 114,488) 411,005 0 5 0)0 1111/0 611 
Queensland 168,006} 386,161) 554,167,0 7 4,016 91 4 1 
South Australia 45,967| 176,265, 222,232}0 2 7/0 910/012 5 
Western Australia......... 89,408) 64,468) 153,876) 0 17 8 012 9/110 5 
TASMAN Al eacesncecsnasaesce 28,234 23,037| 51,271) 0 3 6 0211/0 6 5 
New Zealand ..............- 126,571) 165,102, 291,673} 0 3 80 4 910 8 5 
Australasia ............ 1,912,938)1,789,482|3, 702,420, 0 9 0|0 S 6017 6 























In all the colonies, New South Wales and Victoria excepted, a general 
sinking fund is established to assist in the redemption of public loans 
on maturity. The desirability of such a fund is on all sides admitted, 
and a portion of the proceeds of lands sales could with advantage be 
set apart from the general revenue and devoted to this purpose. 
Victoria deals with a portion of the proceeds from the sale of Crown 
lands apart from the general revenue, by appropriating about £100,000 
derivable from that source to the credit of the Railway Construction 
Account. 


Heaps oF EXPENDITURE. 


The ameunt disbursed by the Government of New South Wales is far 
larger than that expended by any other colony of the group; in the last 
financial year it exceeded that of Victoria by £3,062,630, and was only 
£672,339 less than the united expenditure of New Zealand, Queens- 
land, and South Australia. This is chiefly owing to the large extent 
of settled territory in the colony, and the system of centralisation 
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already referred to. Below will be found a statement of the expendi- 
ture of each colony during the fiscal year 1895-6 :— 









































| ; Interest | 
Railways Posts Public | and : : 
Colony. and and Tele- | In- | charges on ae oenet to Ex- 
Tramways.| graphs. | struction.) Public mervices./ | pondayure. 
Debt. 
ie Ne sal £ £ &£ £ 
New South Wales ........] 1,884,700 | 746,208 | 794,893 | 2,360,799 | 4,099,677 | 9,886,277 
Victoria. ssc/icis)<< -| 1,432,518 | 279 | 6,823,647 
Queensland ...... | | 0 3,567,947 
South Australia 88,329 | 149,562 2,640,688 
Western Australia... 108,578 26,575 1,212,314 
Tasmania .......... : 120,388 | 61,972 39,211 198,494 748,946 
New Zealand .............. 743,670 | 331,063 420,156 1,171,317 | 4,349,981 
Australasia .......... 5,629,318 | 2,242,132 | 2,208,291 2 | 10,385,407 | 29,229,800 
| | 
| | 





It will be seen from the foregoing statement that 19-3 per cent. of 
the whole expenditure is for working the railways of the colonies—a 
service not undertaken by the State in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Posts and Telegraphs absorb 7:7 per cent., while Public 
Instruction accounts for 7-6 per cent., and interest on the Public Debt, 
30-0 per cent. 

Adopting the classification of expenditure used in the preceding table, 
the amounts per inhabitant of each province are given below. It may be 
here mentioned that in New South Wales, and to some extent in South 
Australia and Western Australia, the tramways are the property of the 
State, and are under the same management as the railways, with which 
they are included in the various statements in this sub-chapter relating 
to revenue and expenditure :— 




























| our | | putenest | wn | eet 
_ | “allways | Posts and Public | , 20 | | _ Total 
Colony. | rat’, ys, | Telesraphs,|Instruction,| “barges on| other | Expendi- 
| | | Debt. i 
| | | 
Sale ee er peo Pets bal be Sat Recs | £s.d/£ 8 da} £8. d. 
New South Wales... 1 9 6/011 8/012 6|11611 jo 42/ 714 9 
Victorias.) ps.cssss2cs 1 43) 0-861 09) 5) 1 13°96), 119 10." 5 15) 6 
Queensland ......... 1 8 0/01211/0 9 8 | 2 15.10 23:6 7 14 11 
South Australia..... 11211;);011 1);0 8$-5|/213 1 1/2 2 3 (iit len 
Western Australia..|2 2 7/1 1 5 }0 5 3/114 5/61510/ 1119 6 
Pasmantal.-. ete MOIS 2 On fe 0.4 DI 2) a 4) aay 4]4 1 
New Zealand.........; MD 510) 9) 167) O2 12: 1825 113 8 (aay a! 
Australasia....../1 6 7/010 7/010 5/2 15/29 1)| 618 1 













The most remarkable feature in the general expenditure of the 
Australasian colonies is the largeness of the amount required to pay 
interest on the public debt, both in regard to the rate per head and 
the proportion of total revenue thus hypothecated. The proportion 
for Australasia is fully 30 per cent. of the total expenditure, or 
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£2 1s. 5d. per head of population, while the actual expenditure for 
each colony during 1895-6 was as shown below :— 





Interest and Charges on Public Debt. 


Per head Proportion of 
of Total 
Population. Expenditure. 





£ per cent. 
New South Wales 2,360,799 23°88 
Victoria ...| 1,981,625 29°04 
Queensland | 1,286,531 5 36°06 
South Australia bas 948,762 35°93 
Western Australia Rae 174,279 14°38 
Tasmania a 328,881 43°91 
1,683,775 38°71 


8,764,652 30°00 














The amounts given are actual payments made during the financial 
year, and do not represent the interest liabilities of that period, the 
amounts of which will be found on page 392. 

A casual glance at the figures quoted will lend colour to the suggestion 
sometimes hazarded that the colonies are too rapidly mortgaging their 
resources, and that the expense of the public debt will prove a greater 
burthen than can easily be borne. However true this may be as far as 
any individual colony is concerned, it is certainly erroneous as regards 
the whole of Australasia. Out of the sum of £8,764,652 required to pay 
interest and charges on the public debt during 1895-6, £3,665,344 was 
directly recouped by the net revenue from public railways; while 
water supply and sewerage yielded a further sum of £356,254, making 
a total ot £4,021,598. Besides this, there is a large indirect revenue 
obtained by each of the colonies from the opening up of its public lands, 
and from the construction of breakwaters, lighthouses, bridges, and 
other works of public utility. But even these advantages might have 
been bought at too high a price if production had not correspondingly 
advanced. Fortunately such has been the case, as will be seen from the 
chapters in this volume which deal with the leading items of Austral- 
asian production. 


ADJUSTED REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The form in which the public accounts of the colonies are presented 
has led to a great deal of misconception regarding the actual requirements 
of the various Governments for public purposes. Nor has it been 
possible to do other than follow that form in the foregoing pages, as 
otherwise the figures queted would differ from the various Treasury 
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statements, and add another element of confusion; nevertheless, it 
would be well before closing the remarks on this branch of Public 
Finance to make a separation of the items of revenue and expenditure 
according to the principles which should govern the presentation of the 
public accounts. This is effected by treating the services which are 
generally regarded as outside the functions of the central Government, 
namely, railways and tramways, and water supply and sewerage, as 
matters apart from the general receipts and expenditure, and only 
crediting the State with the surplus from, or debiting it with the 
cost of these services, after deducting working expenses and making 
allowance for interest on the invested capital. Posts and telegraphs 
have not been excluded, as they are matters of governmental administra- 
tion in nearly all countries. The adjusted revenue for the year 1895-6 
will be found below :— 























Revenue, | Net Revenue Total Per head 
Colony. excluding | from adjusted to) 

Services.* | Services.* Revenue. Population. 
£ £ £ £8.20. 

New South Wales............ 5,824,915 5,824,915 411 2 
Victoria let: .cccxs--=- ....| 3,899,293 3,899,293 3.6 0 
Queensland...... 2,588,891 2,588,891 512 5 
South Australia...... 1,487,814 1,487,814 43 3 
Western Australia... 1,069,772 1,089,621 1015 3 
Tasmania; .2s.csss..<2 ised 609,253 609,253 316 7 
INew: Zealand) o:<.sc2s..cee0s2 3,216,471 3,216,471 412 6 
Australasia........,... 18,696,409 19,849 | 18,716,258 4 8 5 








* Railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage. 

It will be seen that the only colony which obtained a revenue from 
these services during 1895-6, after working expenses and interest on 
capital had been allowed for, was Western Australia—a position due to 
the increased traffic on the railway lines leading to the goldfields. The 
next table shows the adjusted expenditure :— 


















Expenditure, Net Total | Per head 

Colony. excluding |Expenditure on} adjusted | of 
Services.* Services. * Expenditure. | Population. 
£ e | ¢£ £8. d. 
New South Wales .................5 6,157,514 301,833 | 6,459,347| 5 1 1 
WiChOrinsn cc cctertrecesceteroceseeccccess | 3,883,890 877,908 | 4,261,798 | 312 2 
Queensland) 4 iot-cec-s- veseces-ceresee, | 2,167,698 | 347,557 2,515,255 | 5 9 2 
South Australia: <:.02s.00.cccssc+s<ss | 1,368,282 | 174,990 1,543,272 | 4 6 4 
Western Australia . | 863,218 | aero | 863,218} 810 6 
Tasmania. ii. ..c0<:615 ..| 468,183} 128,045 | 596,228} 314 11 
New Zeeland (ccs toe | 2,944,987 | 293.413 | 3,167,700; 411 1 
Australasia: ii;sccsccssescess: 17,853,072 | 1,553,746 | 19,406,818 | 411 8 








* Railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage. 
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The figures just given show that the actual cost of government is 
materially less in the colonies than would appear from the ordinary 
statement of revenue and expenditure. 


Position oF REVENUE Accounts. 


The following table has been compiled with the view of showing the 
position of the Revenue Account of each colony at the close of the last 
financial year. It will be seen that five of the colonies have large over- 
drafts, which are partly cash and partly in the form of treasury bills, 
and that to establish the necessary equilibrium between income and 
outgo a restricted expenditure by future administrations will be 
absolutely necessary. For Tasmania tbe figures refer to the end of the 
year 1895; for New Zealand, to the 31st March, 1896; and for the 
other five colonies, to the 30th June, 1896. The figures given in the 
last column of the table represent the accumulated deficiency at these 
dates. Itis very necessary that this fact should be borne in mind, as it 
often happens that the official statements of the colonies show only the 
cash overdraft, the amount represented by outstanding treasury bills 
being omitted from consideration :— 








Dr. Balance. 





Cr. Balance. Overdraft 

| liquidated by Cash Total 

Treasury Overdraft. Dr. Balance. 
Bills. 


£ £ £ 


New South Wales 2,627,584 2,270,452 


Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 


Tasmania 
New Zealand 





884,755 | 





741,366 
71,000 


4,687,329 





2,003,575 
221,972 
405,503 





2,744,941 
292,972 


1,254,728 


7,403,350 





* Treasury Bills and Local Inscribed Stock, 


It will be seen that for the colony of New South Wales the table 
shows an overdraft of £2,627,584 which has been liquidated by 
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Treasury bills, while at the same time the revenue account had a credit 
balance of £357,132 at the close of the financial year. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Government have decided not to apply 
this credit balance to the redemption of any part of the outstanding 
bills, which were issued to cover deficiencies of previous years, but to 
devote £333,296 to the construction of works and the payment of a 
special subsidy to municipalities, and to hold the balance—£23,836—in 
suspense against outstanding liabilities of 1895 and previous years. In 
reference to the South Australian cash overdraft of £405,503, it may 
be explained that this is obtained by a credit balance of £11,468 for 
the colony proper, and a debit balance of £416,971 for the Northern 
Territory. 

The condition of the revenue accounts of New South Wales and 
Victoria needs further explanation. In the former colony land was 
resumed in 1889 for the purpose of facilitating certain improvements in 
connection with a street facing the General Post-office, Sydney, and it 
was determined that the sum paid for resumption should not be treated 
as a matter of ordinary expenditure, but be held in suspense pending the 
sale of the land resumed, or so much of it as was not needed for the 
formation of the Post-office street. Another resumption of land by the 
Government of New South Wales was authorised by the Centenary 
Celebration Act of 1887, which provided for the acquisition of a large 
area of land, close to Sydney, for the formation of a public park to 
commemorate the centenary of the colony. Of the area so acquired, 
640 acres were to be set aside for the park, and the remainder was to 
be sold, and the proceeds placed against the expenditure. So far no 
sales have been effected, and in 1894 the payments on account of the 
formation of the park were transferred from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund Account to a special suspense account. On the 30th June, 1896, 
the debit balance of the Centennial Park Account was £224,372, and 
of the General Post-office New Street Resumption Account, £469,238, 
neither of which amounts is included in the above table. In Victoria, 
also, certain public works were undertaken on the understanding that 
the cost should be defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of certain 
lands specifically set apart for the purpose. These works have been 
constructed, but the sales have fallen short to the extent of £465,268, 
and this sum has been placed to a suspense account, which is likewise 
excluded from the debit balance given above. 

The practice of issuing treasury bills for the purpose of liquidating an 
overdraft, which is illustrated by the above table, obtains in all the 
colonies, the bills being in this respect somewhat like the exchequer 
bills issued by the British Treasury. This, however, is the only point 
of resemblance between the two. The British exchequer bills bear 
interest at a rate which is fixed from year to year, and at the end 
of every twelve months the holder has the option of retaining them or 
presenting them at the Treasury for payment. They are, therefore, 
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readily saleable, and are used with great freedom in commercial trans- 
actions, for, as will be seen, they combine the two advantages of ready 
money and money bearing interest. The treasury bills of these colonies, 
on the other hand, are only payable at the Treasury on the expiry of 
the period for which they are issued, and they carry interest at a fixed 
rate during the whole term of currency ; consequently they are not used 
to any extent in commerce. The nearest approach to the British system 
seems to prevail in New Zealand. ‘Treasury bills are generally regarded 
as unfunded or floating debt, and until wiped off form part of the public 
debt. 


Trust Funps. : 


It may be pointed out here that all the Governments in Australasia 
hold sums in trust, either directly or indirectly. In some instances these 
sums are considerable, and are found extremely useful in adjusting the 
finances, forming a strong reserve which a Government is able to use in 
tiding over temporary difficulties. It is, however, very questionable 
whether the existence of a large balance out of which a necessitous 
Treasurer can make advances to an overdrawn revenue or loans account, 
is desirable. In past years it has led to much extravagance that a 
Treasurer forced to rely on the legitimate revenue of the country would 
have been compelled to avoid. Several colonies have seen this, and in 
New Zealand and South Australia public trustees have been appointed 
to control Trust Funds in the hands of the Government; but in the 
other colonies these funds are directly subject to the Treasury. 


Growrty or Pusiic Dest. 


The practice of raising money for State purposes by means of public 
loans was begun in 1842, when New South Wales issued debentures 
redeemable in two years and bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum. The sum raised—£45,900—was devoted to immigration 
purposes. This, as well as the succeeding loans, nine in number, raised 
prior to 1855, was obtained locally; in the year named, however, New 
South Wales placed on the London market the first instalment of a 5 per 
cent. loan for £683,300, which was the first external loan raised, and 
may be rightly said to mark the commencement of the present Aus- 
tralasian indebtedness. 

So far as most of the colonies are concerned, their public debts date 
from about the time of their assuming the control of their own affairs ; 
but Western Australia, which obtained responsible government in 1890, 
incurred liabilities in London as far back as 1872. In the case of that 
colony, however, the granting of Parliamentary government was unduly 
delayed. The following table is interesting as showing the liabilities 
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of each of the provinces at the date of its taking charge of its own 
affairs :— 





Date of obtaining 
Colony. Responsible 
Government. 


Amount of Debt 
Liability at that date. 





| £ 
New South Wales 1855 | 1,366,770 


Victoria 1855 
Queensland 1859 
South Australia | 1856 
Western Australia... tee 1890 
WTasmamias:-.cvcs.ucss<s wees 1855 
New Zealand 1856 


480,000 
Nil 

294,900 

1,367,444 
Nil 
Nil 





No feature of Australasian finance is so astonishing as the growth of 
the public indebtedness, and this fact has formed the gravamen of the 
many indictments which have been urged against the colonies during 
the past few years. The debts have undoubtedly grown at a much 
more rapid pace than the population; but as the colonies were in an 
entirely undeveloped state when public borrowing first came into favour, 
the more rapid growth of their indebtedness as compared with the 
population was in a sense the corollary of the position taken up by the 
various Governments—that the State should reserve to itself the con- 
struction of railways and similar undertakings which in other countries 
are prosecuted by private enterprise. Even with this explanation, how- 
ever, the figures in the following statement are sufficiently striking :— 





| | 
Colony. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 1895-6. 
| 





Eo £ £ £ 
New South Wales 4,017,630 | 10,614,330 | 16,924,019 | 62,263,473 
Victoria 6,345,060 | 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 | 47,636,211 
Queensland 70,000 | 4,047,850 | 13,245,150 | 32,444,934 
South Australia 866,500 | 2,167,700 | 11,196,800 | 24,216,425 
Western Australia... Nil | Nil 511,000 4,736,572 
Tasmania Nil | 1,315,200 2,003,000 8,447,470. 
New Zealand ........... | 600,761 8,900,991 | 29,659,111 | 43,050,780 











Australasia 11,899,951 | 39,040,871 | 95,965,582 | 222,795,865 
| | | 





The amounts for the year 1895-6 represent both funded and un- 
funded debt. In round figures the increase from 1861 to 1871 was 27 
millions ; from 1871 to 1881, 57 millions ; and from 1881 to 1896, 127 
millions. It must be pointed out that the figures in the last column 
show the public indebtedness as represented by outstanding debentures or 
stock ; but the real sum is less by the amount of sinking funds in the 
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case of all the colonies except New South Wales and Victoria, viz., New 
Zealand, £778,891 ; Queensland, £74,096 ; South Australia, £200,466 ; 
Western Australia, £175,033 ; and Tasmania, £122,464. 

The figures showing the total amount of the debt of each colony 
would be incomplete without corresponding information respecting the 
debt per head of population. In 1861 the public debt of Australasia 
stood at £9 8s. per inhabitant; in 1871, at £19 16s. 4d.; in 1881, 
at £34 Os. 2d.; while in 1896 it was £52 1s. 4d. For each colony 
the figures are as follow :— 

































Colony. 

Pah esl £ 8, ds £os. di Ls: id; 

New South Wales............ ly 2 5 |.-20:10' 0 2114 8 48 5 6 
WictOFid: <2 fscascscnes coe] aa Ss 16 Oll 20) Si 40 9 2 
Queensland ....... cs 230 9 iho? 6 LE 58 7 2 69 6 7 
South Australia... 616 8 | 1113 7 39 2 1 67 19 1 
Western Australia. : Nil. | Nil. 17 0 6 | 381310 
MaSMANiAve.:s.c-s eee on Nil. |} 1218 5 16 16 10 52 410 
New Zealand .....-.....cseseee 614 | 33 6 9 59 4 2 6l 4 2 
Australasia ..-......0+0+. 9 8 0 | 1916 4 | 3402 | 521 4 








Of the £222,795,865 which constituted the debt of Australasia in 
1896, £216,017,636 was funded debt raised either as debentures or as 
funded or inscribed stock, and £6,778,229 was represented by unfunded 
or floating debt. The particulars for each colony will be found below :— 























| Treasury Bills. 
Inscribed 
Colony. Date. Deveney, and Funded Total. 
Z Stock. For In aid 
Works. of Revenue. 

New South Wales..| 30 June, 1896 | 11,548,850 | 46,334,439 1,752,600 2,627,584 | 62,263,473 
Victoria ...... .| 30 June, 1896 | 20,735,695 | 26,150,516 | .......- 750,000 | 47,636,211 
Queensland .| 30 June, 1896 | 11,809,900 | 20,564,034 | ........ 71,000 | 32,444,934 
South Austral .| 30 June, 1896 | 11,275,00U | 11,592,200 500,000 849,225 | 24,216,425 
Western Australia..| 30 June, 1896 382,000 4,341,752 1282051) cee wericne 4,736,572 
Tasmania ........ 30 June, 1896 3,525,970 4,706,500 | ......-- 215,000 8,447,470 
New Zealand ...... 31 Mar., 1896 6,269,582 | 36,781,198 es 43,050,780 

Australasia .........0.e00 65,546,997 | 150,470,639 2,265,420 4,512,809 222,795,865 




















In one or two instances the amount of the bills current in aid of 
revenue which is set down in the above table differs somewhat from 
that given on page 387. The figures there given represent the net 
indebtedness, allowance being made for funds in hand to meet the bills 
when they fall due. 
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The relative burthen of the public debt of the various colonies is not to 
be determined only by comparing the gross amounts with the population, 
for the rate of interest payable must also be taken into consideration. 
Thus the general average interest payable by New South Wales is 3°72 
per cent., while South Australia pays 4:01 per cent., so that a debt of 
£100 in the former is not more burthensome than £92 15s. 4d. in the 
latter colony. A more exact basis of comparison is obtained by taking 
the interest liability, which is shown below. The interest given is on 
the supposition that the debt is outstanding for the whole of the year 
following the day on which the amounts are made up. The whole debt, 
funded and unfunded, has been included :— 
























Average rate of Interest. Amount of Interest. 
oa Funded | Unfunded | | Amount | pop 
Debt. | Debt. | Total | on Outstanding | tohabitant. 
| 
| | Nl 
per cent. |per cent. per cent. £ £ s. da 
New South Wales............ 373 | 353 | 3-72 | 2;318,802 | 115 11 
Wictoria, Lccc.cc esau scocss coves: 3°93 | 4:33 | 3:93 1,873,267 1 11 10 
Queensland. .......s<..ccsscess 3°89 4:00 | 3°89 1,260,849 2 13 11 
South Australia ............ 3°98 | 456 | 4-01 72,120 | 214 7 
Western Australia........... 3:80 | 4:50 | 3:80 180,188 | 1 9 5 
TPasRANI OT nr onrcocenserven be 3°87 431 | 3°88 | 327,635 | 2 0 6 
New Zealand Se |! ...... | 394 1,686,002 | 28 3 
t 
20 5 











Australasia ... ..........5. | 3:87 3°86 3°87 8,623,948 





In 1884 the nominal rate:of interest on New South Wales loans was 
fixed at 34 per cent., at which rate stock to the amount of £29,326,200 
had been sold to June, 1896. This example was not followed by any 
of the other colonies until 1888, when Queensland successfully floated 
a loan of £2,520,000 at the reduced rate; and in 1889 Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, in the order named, were 
successful in issuing stock at a similar nominal rate: Through the 
pressure of the financial crisis, the nominal rate for those colonies which 
issued in 1893 was increased to 4 per cent. arly in the following year, 
however, South Australia and Tasmania again placed loans on the 
market at the lower rate. New Zealand, in May, 1895, was the first 
colony to issue a 3 per cent. loan—an example which was followed by 
New South Wales in October of the same year, and by Western Australia 
in June, 1896. South Australia also has issued 3: per cent. stock to the 
amount of £839,500. Below will be found the amount of the total debt 
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under each rate of interest. For New Zealand the figures refer to the 
31st’ March, 1896, and for all the other colonies to the 30th June of 
that year :— 








Queens- South Western 


land. | Australia. 


New Austral- 


Rate of |NewSouth) Vv 
Zealand. asia. 


Interest. | Wales, | Victoria. 


Tasmania. 





FunbDED Dest. 





32,500 
3,139,800 cae $3,100 1,007,900} 4,552 800 
3,700 | 5,000,000| ...... eneee 85,100 . | 1,906,192 | 6,994,992 
21,057,839 |29,854,311 |21,384,300 {17,464,400 |3,023,052 31,537,302 3,4 
29,326,200 {12,000,000 10,989,634 | 3,363,900 3,707,200 | 6,908,586 
4,250,000 839,500 1,500,000 








- 57,883,289 |46,886,211 |32,373,934 |22,867,200 2 2 232 43,050,780 | 216,017,636 











JNFUNDED DEbt—Treasury Bills. 





2,600 
1,349,225 
s 610,290 

750,000 ae 1430 | 824,430 
1,388,500 eee ie | 1,752,600 
2,239,084 ae 2,239,084 








Total .. --| 4,880,184 750,000 71,000 | 1,349,225 | 12,820) 215, | 6,778,229 


Total Debt 62,263,473 |47,636,211 |32,444,934 [2ss216,425 4,736,572 | 8,447,470 43,050,780 | 222,795,865 
| 




















The treasury bills of New Zealand do not rightly form part of the 
public debt, and such of these as were outstanding have therefore been 
excluded from the foregoing statement. 


REDEMPTION OF LOANS. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the 
amount of the obligations of the State to its public creditors is reduced ; 
in the latter case, the liability remains the same or is only slightly 
altered. Repayments, however, are chiefly effected under the head of 
renewals, the amount of loans redeemed from revenue—by sinking fund, 
annual drawings, or directly from the general account—being small. 
The principle of extinguishing public debt by the operation of sinking 
funds or by annual drawings is not general in Australasia, and in the 
colonies in which it has been adopted the loans affected do not amount 
to alarge sum. In the case of sinking funds the money is held until 
the date of redemption ; but exactly the opposite course is followed 
where annual drawings are provided, for in such cases the Government 
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retires a certain amount of its debentures yearly, and thus effects a 
gradual extinction of the loan. As already explained, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia have 
sinking funds in operation, the amounts to the credit of which will be 
found on page 391. The system of annual drawings has been adopted 
to a very limited extent only by New Zealand, New South Wales, and 
Western Australia. 

With the exception of one or two small amounts of perpetual or 
interminable stock, all the Australasian loans are redeemable at pre- 
scribed dates ; hence the Governments frequently find themselves at the 
mercy of an adverse market when they are compelled to raise a loan to 
pay off stock falling due. Within the last few years, however, practical 
steps have been taken by Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania to avoid this disability, the Governments of these colonies, 
in their late issues, having reserved to themselves the option of re- 
deeming at a minimum or a maximum date, or any intervening period, 
on giving the necessary six or twelve months’ notice. Canada was the 
first of the British possessions to introduce this principle. 


Dates oF Maturity. 


Australasian loans have been issued for fixed periods, and the amount 
maturing in each year is given in the following statement. No com- 
bined action is taken to regulate the raising of loans, each colony acting 
according to the exigencies of its Government, regardless of the financial 
condition of its neighbours. The placing of a loan on the London market, 
especially if it be for a large amount, generally results in an all round 
fall in the prices of Australasian stocks, and subsequent issues of other 
colonies are placed at a disadvantage if the market is approached before 
it has recovered its tone; in fact, the colonies have in this respect all 
the evils of disintegration and all the liabilities of federation, without 
any of the advantages which federation would give. It would be useless 
to discuss the amount falling due in any year, large though it may be, 
unless for a period close at hand, as existing conditions will even- 
tually become so intolerable that some change must perforce be made. 
Happily, the amounts to be redeemed during the next decade are mode- 
rate, and the fact of heavy obligations requiring to be met in any remote 
year may prove of advantage, as it will simplify negotiations when 
the time is ripe for the conversion of Australasian loans into one 
consolidated stock. Only one colony—New Zealand—is at present 
systematically working with this end in view, but so far it has treated 
the question from a provincial standpoint only. The principle of 
adopting a minimum and a maximum date for repayment has been so 
recently introduced that, in the table now given, no attempt has been 
made to specially show the amounts to which it is applicable, the period 
of redemption in each case being assumed to be the more remote date. 
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| | | 
=, | Western x | 
NewSouth) y; - ueens- South Tas- New | Austral- 
Due Dates. |Syaiou'h victoria. | Sarg | ,Qstralia AUS | mania, | Zealand. | asia. 
FunDED DEst. 
£ £ & £ £ 

Overdue ....] 6,750] .....- | ceccee | cece aero Scsoi, | L wsieiatele 6,750 
a eeeecead pari) U iassnores| leccooocen| | ardcecs 108,200 51,800 918,000 
1897 . 60,000 150,177 | 303,890 611,767 
1898 . 140,000 128,604 | 2,161,400 | 2,609,704 
1899 . 1,140,000 17,717 | 418,302 | 3,273,719 
1900 . 60,000 67,340 1,036,940 
1901 . 67,300 122,028 3,642,728 
1902 . 65,000 31,200 589,200 
1903 . 65,000 58,240 2,059,940 
1904 . 62,500 24,040 5,601,540 
1905 72,500 54,174 248,174 
1906 37,500 ee {262,400 
1907 1,037,500 etefele 6,037,500 
1908 . 1,951,100 300,000 6,149,100 
1909 . 3,122,71 ae 4,962,200 
1910 . 60,300 sees 3,110,390 
OTE 68,300 1,000,000 1,068,300 
1912 . 85,000 See 2,866,750 
1913 47,000 546,650 6,566,650 
1914 . 35,000 800,000 1,177,200 
1915 35,000 nico ondc 11,767,600 
1916 . 1,963,300 eee peas 1,975,500 
1917 . 2,205,300 sivisis ssisie 2,205,300 
1918 1,476,900 snes cove 14,303,100 
1919 . 26,000 weil ecee 4,026,000 
1920 337,200] .... | 300,000 6,637,200 
1923 . coe dieters 7,746,795 
1924 . 31,145,134 
1925 . sees 50,000 
1926 . 67,600 7,198,800 
1929 . esee 29,350,302 
1930 . alesis 3,704,800 
1931 . 1,876,000 1,876,000 
1933 . wieiala 9,686,300 
1934 965,752 965,752 
1935 . 1,560,400 |1,500,000 7,060,400 
1936 . 2,515,300 ses 2,515,300 
1939 2,719,800 Sond 2,719,800 
1940 . Solodbd 4,456,500 | 6,130,896 | 10,587,396 
1945 seisie 1,500,000 | 4,000,000 
Interminahble | 582,889] ...... | .-sec5 | seeees | cece | coon | cece 532,889 

Annual Draw- | 
MGB cristae 2353100} vies. ||) biaiaeen acccan 266,400 eee 621,300 | 1,120,800 
Undefined ..| ...... 2,043,516 | ...--- | sence een Hates |||) oacese 2,043,516 
Total .. . .|57,883,289 |46,886,211 |32,373,934 |22,867,200 |4,723,752 |8,232,470 |43,050,780 |216,017,636 





Un¥FunDED Dest. (Treasury Bills.) 








Overdue .... FAG Weodenne aM pacenou ||| seacons AAG Ga08 2,600. 
1896 1S TOO;000i Serosccicns || teeeces) |Puse ssi seise 40,000 1,790,000 
1897 . 6 849,225 sates 30,000 1,129,225 
1898 . 250,000 250,000 12,820 45,000 627,820 
JE Gosmmaecd b DAgace «|| apotde= || Soppona Meelis sales 50,000 50,000 
a USsaccocd jeodoshe. | ss cpenan Bates 250,000 50,000 300,000 
1903 Saaceseicle peeeeies 250,000 1,000:)| “sence cece woes 251,000 
Annual pay- 
Mente oe sise | QOLT SCL vos. vee |) sete see] weeeines eis Bea lee eeee - | 2,627,584 
Total ....| 4,380,184 750,000 71,000 | 1,349,225 12,820} 215,000} ...... 6,778,229 


—_—. 


Total Debt 62,263,473 |47,636,211 |32,444,934 |24,216,425 |4,736,572 |8,447,470 |43,050,780 |222,795,865 
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Expenses OF NEGOTIATION. 


From 1855, when the first New South Wales loan was placed on the 

London market, until the present time, the Australasian colonies have 
obtained from this source nearly the whole of the money which they 
have borrowed. In none of the provinces does the amount of the out- 
standing loans locally subscribed form more than 10 per cent. of the 
sum in which the colony stands indebted. In New South Wales the 
total local borrowings only come to £6,490,173; in Victoria, £3,540,611 ; 
in Queensland, £2,070,800 ; in South Australia, £2,381,625; in Western 
Australia, £95,820; in Tasmania, £644,420; and in New Zealand, 
£4,033,682, making altogether a sum of £19,257,131, or 8-6 per 
cent. of the total debt of Australasia. This dependence on the English 
market was originally due to lack of local capital; but of late years, 
when such capital has been fairly abundant, the Governments have still 
turned to London, where the rate of interest at which they could borrow 
has been much below what would have been demanded by the Australian 
capitalist. 

The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the stamp duty of 12s. 6d. per 
cent. imposed by the British Government on inscribed stock, the other 
charges being for services rendered. New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Zealand issue their stock through the Bank of England; the 
London and Westminster Bank acts for Victoria, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania ; South Australia issues its loans through its Agent- 
General in London; while in the case of Tasmania also the Agent-General 
is the channel through whom the loans are placed, but he has the 
assistance of the London and Westminster Bank. 

The cost of negotiation by the Bank of England is } per cent. com- 
mission ; and by the London and Westminster Bank, } per cent. 
Brokerage costs } per cent. In addition to these charges and the stamp 
duty referred to above, there has usually to be added 4d. or 5d. per £100 
for incidental expenses. The charges annually made by the Bank of 
England for the inscription and management of stock and the payment 
of the half-yearly dividends are £600 per million for the first ten mil- 
lions, £550 for the next five, and £500 per million for all subsequent 
amounts. The charges of the London and Westminster Bank are £500 
per million for the first ten millions, £450 for a second like sum, and 
£400 per million for any subsequent amount. From the lst March and 
Ist May, 1895, the Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand 
respectively obtained a reduction of charges from the Bank of England, 
bringing them slightly below those of the London and Westminster 
Bank. The reduced charges are :— £500 per million for the first ten 
millions, £450 per million for the next five millions, and £400 per 
million for amounts over £15,000,000. 
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On the old form of debenture the stamp duty imposed is 2s. 6d. per cent., 
or £1,250 per million. The expenditure per £100 debentures or in- 
scribed stock of those colonies for which information is obtainable is given 
in the subjoined table. The debenture loans shown are some of the last 
issued. It will be seen that the cost of floating inscribed stock loans is 
much greater than that under the debenture system, but the extra 
outlay is inappreciable when compared with the advantages gained :— 

















cel 
| g Principal. Expenses 
Colony. Bes ne eet £100 | Class:of Stock. 
ta 3 Enteredt. Amount. and Stock. 
| 
£ © a. a. 
(| 1883 4 2;000,000 011 5 | Debentures. 
| req 3h 3,500,000 1 710 | Inscribed. 
+ } 91 34 4,500,000 tl 7, 39 do. 
New South Wales...... 1} 1393 ri 2'500,000 180 ans 
}| 1894 3h 832,000 110 1 do. 
| 1895 3 4,000,000 1 7 10 do. 
| 1880 43 2,000,000 017 94 | Debentares. 
Victoria 1891 34 3,000,000 1 2 9 | Inscribed. 
seatencnercateuses 1892 3h 2,000,000 130 ios 
1893 4 2,107,000 13 0 do. 
( | — a 1,089,580 015 9 ey: 
| 1890 33 2,264,734 18 0 uscribed. 
Queensland ..............4| 1891 | 34 2,500,000 tS ee do. 
| | 1893 34 1,182,400 | 218 8 do. 
Y 1895 34 1,250;000 | .....000. do. 
(| 1883 4 1,438,500 0 9 O | Debentures. 
1889 34 1,317,800 019 1 | Inscribed. 
| 1892 3, 932,300 2 do. 
South Australia......... 4} 1893 33 125,000 do. 
| | 1894 4 475,600 do. 
| 1894 34 200,000 ssteseort do. 
(| 1895 |. 33 STIZOO0 | a wscee ees do. 
1891 4 250,000 13) 6 do. 
| 1892 4 400,000 ip eer do. 
Western Australia A 1894 4 540,000 1 *5: 16 do. 
1895 34 750,000 Sed do. 
(| 1896 3 750000) I) is-ses500> do. 
( 1886 4 1,000,000 018 0 | Debentures, 
1889 3h 1,000,000 1 3 6 | Inscribed. 
Tasmania ..,..... 000s. 4} 1893 34. | 600,000 13 5 do. 
|| 1894 4 1,000,000 13 8 do. 
U 1895 34 750,000 1465 do. 

















Against several loans the expenses have not been stated, as the 
information has not been computed by the colony interested. The 
high rate of expenses on the 1893 Queensland loan is accounted for 
partly by the fact that the amount was underwritten at the rate of 
1 per cent. 
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QUOTATIONS OF STockK. 


Tn another chapter the growth of Australasian indebtedness has been 
traced over a period of about twenty-five years, and it has been shown 
that during that time nearly the whole of the advances made to the 
various State Governments, and some one hundred millions of private 
advances, have been obtained in Great Britain. This condition of 
dependence on external capital for the development of the country has 
on more than one occasion proved a great danger to Australasia, but 
never to the same extent as during the crisis of 1892-93, when the 
withdrawal of confidence on the part of the British investor caused 
widespread confusion in almost every department of industry, and 
intense financial unrest, from which some of the colonies have not yet 
recovered, although, as will be seen from the appended table, Australasian 
stocks are now quoted at satisfactory prices. 


The quotations for Colonial stocks in the London markets at the 
close of June, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1896 are given below, the price in 
every instance being “cum dividend.” With one exception—India— 
the quotations are for loans raised on the security of the local revenues 
of the country borrowing; in the case of India there is an Imperial 
guarantee. This advantage has also been extended to some Canadian, 
Mauritius, and New Zealand loans, but these are not quoted in the 
following list. In passing, it may be mentioned that the guarantee of 
the British Government is certainly to the advantage of the depen- 
dencies to which it has been extended, as in addition to the additional 
security afforded, it carries the right of trustees in the United Kingdom 
to invest trust funds in the stock—a privilege not extended to Austral- 
asian securities in general :— 





Selling Price, ‘‘cum dividend.” 
Class of Stock. 





June, June, June, | June, 
1892. 1893. 1894. 1896. 





Australasia— | , 
New South Wales 33 percent. Inscribed; 962 93 98% | 111 
Victoria 34 do do...) 97 884 | 974 | 108 
Queensland see do ...|_ 1034 99 104 | 117 
South Australia do -- 106 1064 | 117 
do ...| 1034 108 | 126 
do | 103 , 103 | 113 
do... 1044 4 | 108% 
do...) 944 97 
do 106 112 





Debentures 103 109 
Stocks | 974 4} 994 | 
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In order to make the comparison between different stocks quite fair, 
other things than bare quotations on a given date—chiefly the accrued 
interest and the unexpired currency of the scrip—have to be con- 
sidered. A uniform date for the payment of interest on loans has not 
been adopted, so that the amount of interest accrued at the above- 
quoted dates varies with each loan ; while the date on which the loan is 
repayable is a factor not to be neglected in estimating the price of a 
stock. The return obtained by investors from the stock of each colony 
on the basis of previous quotations, allowing for interest accrued and 
redemption at par on maturity, is given below. The stocks, with the 
exception of those of the colony of Natal, are inscribed :— 





Annual Rate of Interest per £100 sterling. 





Gain or Loss per 
jannum by redemp-| Rate 
tion at par on if Stock is 
maturity. held till 
date of 
maturity. 


aturity. 


Country. 


Class of Stock. 
Currency. 
is made for re- 
demption at par'| 


Gain. Loss. 


If no allowance 








£s. d. 








Australasia— 
New South Wales .. 
Victoria 
Queensland .... 
South Australia .... 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania 
New Zealand............ 


ei 
Pet be bet et et ett 
NATE BOWDAWWNH 
H i 
HOnDOmDRO 


105°89 
102°55 
96°69 


Cape Colony . 
Natal 
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Australasia— 
New South Wales 
Victoria ........c000 
Queensland .. 
South Australia .... 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


= 


DMNA wand 


92°33 
86°97 
97°25 
102°23 
102°25 
96°75 
104°06 


feat) 
tt 
CO Co COR OO 
Boe 


94°68 
107°90 
107°56 
97°92 


Cape Colony 
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é Annual Rate of Interest per £100 steriing, 
i 3s sz : 5 
| £ 4 28 5 $48. | Gainor Loss per 
2 Aas 5 35 jannum by redemp-| Rate 
3S Ee Be ZS es | tion at paron | if Stock is 
Country. 3 Sy 3 =so08§8 maturity. held till 
; 3 | & 3 - Si Ba date of 
| is RES | Gain. | Loss, | Maturity. 
43 
£s.d 8. d. s. d £s.d 
June, 1894. 

Australasia— | 
New South Wales ...... 3h 30 311 3 09 Sates 312 0 
Nictoria iiccce 5 34 29 313 0 Wy) wale 314 7 
Queensland .. 4 30 318 3 Onn 27 315 8 
South Australia . 4 42 315 8 wae 5 6 310 2 
Western Australia --| 4 40 315 4 SOC 6) 1 3.9 3 
Tasmania ....... belth res 14 319 0 BOO 03 318 9 
New Zealand. 4 35 313 9 male 8 8 3) book 
Canada ....... 3 44 3.29 011 cae 3.3 8 
Cape Colony . 4 29 311 6 ecan 13 4 218 2 
Natal .... eA 4 32 313 8 | acts 9 2 3.4 6 
India fc vcseszeseseclecesas 3 54 3 010 DT fe ne 3.10 

| 
June, 1896. 
Australasia— 

New South Wales ...... 3k 109°73 28 33 9 eee 10107} 213 2 
Mictoria.......s0. ss 3s 105°86 27 3 6 2 sees 6 8 219 6 
Queensland ... 4 11413 28 310 1 Ania 16 0 214 1 
South Australia . 4 115712 40 3.9 6 sine 1461 215 5 
Western Australia . 4 123°13 38 3 411 ide 21 4 2B 7 
Tasmania ....... 4 108°63 12 313 8 A 18 1 2:15 7 
New Zealand. 4 116°95 33 3.8 5 17 4 2A 
Canada .. 3 104°00 42 217 8 304 214 4 
Cape Colony.. 4 120°79 27 3 6 3 23 7 22 8 
Natal .... ae 4 121712 30 361 22 5 23 8 
ANG a oe vccnwen voc ceeteoen 3 113°34 52 21211 | 9 6 2.3 5 











The figures given in the last column of the preceding table show the 
relative positions of the various stocks quoted. As will be seen, the 
credit of each division of Australasia was somewhat better in 1894 than 
in 1892, notwithstanding the financial panic which occurred between 
those dates. In 1893 there was naturally a heavy fall, as compared 
with the preceding year, in all Australasian securities except those of 
New Zealand and Western Australia. Victorian stock showed the largest 
fall—which was only to be expected in view of the fact that the panic 
originated in that colony, and Victorian finances generally were at a 
low ebb. The quotation for New Zealand stock at the middle of 
1893 was the same as that of the preceding year, which seemed to point 
to the conclusion that the London market did not consider the interests 
of New Zealand to be bound up with those of the colonies on the-main- 
land. In 1895 a great improvement took place in the prices of stock 
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of all the colonies, and the rise has since been well maintained, the 
position of Australasian stocks in 1896 being considerably above the 
level of 1889. To this general statement the only exception is Victoria. 
To illustrate the fluctuations in the prices of colonial securities, the 
rates obtained during 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1896 are given below in a 
simpler form than in the preceding table, and a column showing the 
interest yielded to investors in 1889 has been added. During the same 
periods, British consols were selling at 984, 97, 99, 1014, and 113 :— 







































Country. 1889. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1896. 
Australasia— & 8. 0, £8; d.)| £>8. ds): £8. -d- £8.00: 
New South Wales...... | 3 3 Ui 314 Lb! 318° 38 | 3120 213 2 
IVICUOLIA cs sceseensseres | 219 3) 315 0| 4 5 2) 314 7 2.19 6 
Queensland ........ wel oo 2: 8 | 38 16° 994 3° 2) 93:15) 8 214 J 
South Australia 360) (6) o 1 SI SAGs W310) 62 215 5 
Western Australia.....) ..... ... 31611 | 3:16: 0) 3:9 3 23 7 
Tasmania........ 3: f 79)) (3518 10.) -2 51 | 3:18) 9 215 7 
New Zealand...... 3 16-21 | 3:12 79) 32°78 37D. al 20s 
@anadaci.ce enn cscs aeefece: 20) Is 8b 9) RS 4 het 3 3) 28 214 4 
Cape Colony .... slg: 4-9) 93959) 0) (3:25 4.) (2518 29/272 48 
etal gee ees 3 8 2) 315 3|] 36 4! 3 4 6 23 8 
UNG, eravecscrseereseucere: 3) LG 322603 Tei) ak 10 2:3: °5 
| 











So far only the return yielded to the investor has been considered. 
The following table shows the average prices obtained by the Austral- 
asian Governments for some of their last issues, and the quotations for 
the same stocks in June, 1896, the latter prices being, of course, “ex 
dividend ” :— 

















Average | Quotation, 
Date of Rate Amount of A Paar 
Colony. Negotiation. | per cent. Issue. reiesd: | eae 
: £ £ £ 

New South Wales........ 1894 34 832,000 99°68 108-93 
SVAGUOLIB) -screseeocecsssccien* | 1893 | 4 2,107,000 96°00 11013 
Queensland ...... «| 1895 | 3% 1,250,000 100°01 108°86 
South Australia ; 1894 | 33 475,600 90°75 109°36 
Western Australia ...... | 1895 33 750,000 102°63 11152 
Tasmania | 1895 | 34 750,000 98:30 | 108-86 
New Zealand 1895 3 1,500,000 93°73 102°34 




















CHARACTER OF Stock IssueED. 


By far the larger part of Australasian loans is inscribed, and the 
outstanding issues under the debenture system are being converted 
into inscribed stock as quickly as circumstances permit. New Zealand 
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was the first colony to introduce inscription in 1877, in which year was 
passed the Consolidated Stock Act, a measure made necessary by the 
abolition of the Provincial Councils. Under this Act the liabilities of 
the various provinces were merged into the general debt of the colony ; 
and under the same Act and its amendment of 1884 the Government 
has worked systematically to consolidate the debt by conversion 
and inscription, so that in March, 1895, the whole of the public 
liabilities were inscribed, with the exception of £1,671,636 represented 
by debentures. The Consolidated Stock Act of New Zealand was assented 
toin December, 1877; and in August of that year the Imperial Parliament 
passed the Colonial Stock Act, which provided for the inscription and 
transfer of Colonial stock raised in the United Kingdom. Certain 
steps were required to be taken before a colony could take advantage of 
the provisions of the Imperial Act. As already mentioned, New Zealand 
passed the necessary legislation at the end of 1877; but nothing was 
done by the other colonies until 1882, when Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia passed Inscribed Stock Acts ; New South Wales and Queensland 
passed similar legislation in the following year, Western Australia in 
1884, and Tasmania in 1889. It will thus be seen that a gradual change 
in the mode of floating loans for public purposes has been going on since 
1877, and the time cannot be far distant when the whole debt of each 
colony will be represented by one class of stock. In 1879, or two years 
after passing the Consolidated Stock Act, New Zealand placed on the 
market a 5 per cent. loan of £5,000,000 at: 974 in the form of deben- 
tures, the subscribers having the option up to March, 1881, of exchanging 
for 4 per cent. inscribed stock, at the rate of £120 of stock for each £100 
of debentures. The loan was successfully floated, and within the stated 
period £4,476,000 of the £5,000,000 debentures were exchanged for 
£5,371,200 inscribed stock at 4 per cent. The other colonies issued 
inscribed stock loans shortly after passing the respective Acts. 

The Imperial “ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” as previously mentioned, 
provides for the inscription and transfer of stock raised in the United 
Kingdom and for stamp duty to be levied thereon. It also defines the 
position of the British Government as regards Colonial indebtedness, 
and provides that every document connected with stock transactions 
shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no liability, direct 
or indirect, is incurred by the British Government in respect of such 
stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 

The difference between registered and inscribed stock is practically 
small. Transactions under the former head are confined to a few old 
funded stock loans. Debentures and inscribed stock form the principal 
class of securities, and, as previously pointed out, the debenture form 
is rapidly giving way to inscription. Debenture coupons are, like 
ordinary scrip, negotiable by bearer, and are liable to the risk of 
forgery. By inscription the possibilities of fraud in transfer are mini- 
mised, as the stock is inscribed in the books of the hank, and transfer- 
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able therein by the stock-holders personally or by their attorneys, 
without the issue of certificates of stock. In the case of registered 
stock, certificates are issued transferable by deed. 

The practice of issuing treasury bills, either in anticipation of or to make 
good deficiencies in revenue, obtains in each colony, and, as previously 
explained, is an old-established custom ; but treasury bills have been made 
to serve another purpose, and money has been raised by their sale to 
meet certain obligations for public works. This is an innovation which 
could not well be avoided in the disturbed markets of the last few years. 
The bills are in reality ordinary loans with short currencies, and carry 
a higher rate of interest than issues of the funded debt. The unsatis- 
factory state of Australasian finance does not allow of the absolute 
redemption of these bills ; consequently they will either have to be 
renewed or converted into stock, an operation which will entail an 
additional expenditure to the charges of first negotiation. The New 
Zealand treasury bills are issued direct by the Treasury at par, and the 
expenses of negotiation are small. The bills are usually redeemed 
during the year of issue, and for this reason they have not been included 
with or considered as part of the public debt of New Zealand, though 
in the case of the other colonies treasury bills have been so included. 
Australasian treasury bills are like the British treasury bills in name 


only, but they have some points in common with the British exchequer 
bills. 


CoNVERSION AND CoNSOLIDATION OF LOANS. 


Conversion and consolidation as applied to loans are not interchange- 
able terms, but represent two distinct transactions in so far related that 
without conversion consolidation would be impracticable. All the 
colonies are systematically converting their old loans into inscribed 
stock, and by so doing they are taking a step towards consolidation. 
Since the Consolidated Stock Act was passed in 1877, New Zealand 
has been engaged in converting its old loans into inscribed stock, and 
consolidating the whole debt by adopting two uniform interest rates of 
4 and 34 per cent. and fixing the dates of maturity at 1929 and 1940 
respectively. The transactions in conversion and consolidation in New 
Zealand from 1877 to 31st March, 1896, were as follow :— 

















Additional New StockI ued. 

Amount of Old | Capital added to 

Converted Pelayo Nominal Rate of . 
or Redeemed. or Consolidation. miterest! Amount. Date of Maturity. 

| 
£ £ £ 

19,724,400 1,600,902 4 per cent. 21,325,302 1929 

5,022,500 | 438,071 3k Css 5,460,571 1940 


EE 
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The loading of the principal by conversion appears heavy ; but New 
Zealand was saddled with a number of small loans, much after the type 
of municipal borrowings, which it was most desirable should be con- 
solidated without delay, and some sacrifice was made to accomplish this ; 
besides, the compensation obtained in a lower rate of interest must be 
set against the increased capital. The annual saving in interest on the 
amount converted to the 3lst March, 1896, is stated at £159,644, viz., 
£102,114 on the 4 per cent., and £57,530 on the 34 per cent. stock. 
The subject of the New Zealand conversion is a large one, and inquirers 
should consult the publications of the Government of that colony, which 
give details that would hardly be in place in a volume such as this. 


Issues oF Loans AND TREASURY BILLs. 


As late as the year 1890 the colonies could borrow in London on 
very favourable terms, but in the year named the conditions were no 
longer satisfactory. This change had for its immediate cause a condition 
of things not of Australasia’s own creation, the Baring failure and the 
Argentine crisis being primarily responsible for the stoppage of Aus- 
tralasian credit; but there is no reasonable ground for supposing 
that if the Baring failure had not taken place the London markets 
would have been much longer open to the Australasian colonies. The 
Treasurers of the various provinces were entirely unprepared for this 
revulsion in credit. They were committed to engagements for the con- 
struction of public works which they could not terminate ; contracts 
had been entered into for large sums on the assumption that funds 
would be available ; besides this, no preparations had been made to meet 
debentures falling due in a short time. The sudden stoppage of credit 
greatly embarrassed the Governments, and most of the colonies had 
recourse to treasury bills to enable them to adjust their finances to 
the altered circumstances. The amounts received from the sale of these 
bills were devoted to meeting loans maturing, and providing funds for 
public works already contracted for. Pressing necessities and the 
improved condition of the London market encouraged several of the 
colonies during 1893 and 1894 to place ordinary loan issues, which were 
successfully negotiated ; and the proceeds of these loans relieved the 
liabilities on matured treasury bills and current obligations. In 1895, 
the credit of the Australasian colonies was fully re-established in 
London. 

New South Wales.—In 1892 and 1893 the Treasury had authority to 
issue £3,000,000 of 4 per cent. funded stock at a minimum price of par. 
Up to the 8th May, 1894, when the stock was withdrawn, £2,345,780 
had been disposed of. The cost of the issue was practically nil. In 
October, 1893, an inscribed stock loan was floated in London, the rate of 
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interest being 4 per cent., and the currency forty years. The minimum 
price was fixed at 984, and the average price realised was £100 11s. 103d. 
The rate paid by the Government, allowing for redemption at par on 
maturity, was £4 2s. 53d. ; while the return to investors was £4 1s. 1}d. 
During 1894 several small 5-per cent. loans matured, amounting in 
the aggregate to £832,000. In September of that year a 34-per cent. 
covering loan was successfully issued, the average price realised on the 
gross proceeds being £101 15s., which is reduced to £99 13s. 6d. if 
allowance be made for accrued interest and charges. The rate paid by 
the Government is £3 10s. 4d. per cent., and the interest yielded to 
investors, £3 7s. 10}d. The loan was subscribed over five-fold, the 
amount tendered being £4,268,000. In October, 1895, an inscribed 
stock loan for £4,000,000 was floated, the rate of interest being 3 per 
cent., and the currency forty years. The minimum price was fixed at 
94, and the gross proceeds averaged £96 18s. 3d. 

In January, 1893, the two last issues of the £4,000,000 treasury 
bills, amounting to £736,500, were placed in London. 


Victoria.—An inscribed stock loan of £2,107,000 was floated in 
London in October, 1893, the rate of interest being 4 per cent., and the 
date of maturity between 1911 and 1926, at the option of the Govern- 
ment on due notice being given. Four per cent. debentures were also 
disposed of locally from March, 1893, to June, 1895, to the amount of 
£746,795 and 4 per cent. stock on the Melbourne register, amounting 
to £134,151, was sold during the first half of 1895. 

No treasury bills were sold during 1893, and the amount of out- 
standing bills on the 30th June, 1894, was £750,000. Soon afterwards 
treasury bills for £250,000 were sold, making the amount outstanding 
on the 30th June, 1895, £1,000,000. 


Queensland, in January, 1893, placed-a 34-per cent. loan of £1,182,400 
on the London market, the average price obtained being £88 16s. 4d. 
The charges were heavier than usual, as the loan was underwritten at 
the rate of 1 per cent. In June, 1895, another 34 per cent. loan for’ 
£1,250,000, with a currency of fifty years, was placed on the market. 
The gross price obtained was £101 12s. 7d., and deducting accrued 
interest the Government received about £100 Os. 2d. 

During 1893 three issues of treasury bills were placed locally, viz., 
£222,500 in January, £5,000 in April, and £11,000 in December. The 
rate of interest is 4 per cent., and the dates of maturity are 1899, 1898, 
and 1903 respectively. In January, 1894, bills to the amount of £1,000 
were also disposed of locally, the rate being the same as for the previous 
issues, and the date of redemption, 1903. 

South Australia.—In 1893 a small loan of £125,000, being portion 
of the 1890 loan of £1,532,900, was floated in London. The rate of 
interest is 3} per cent., and the loan is redeemable in 1939. An instal- 
ment of the £1,013,279 loan of 1892 was placed in Adelaide in February, 
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1894. The amount of the issue was £200,000, the price realised per 
£100 being 92. The rate of interest is 34 per cent. In June, 1895, 
a further issue of £311,000 was floated in Adelaide. 

In June, 1892, treasury bills were issued to the amount of £349,225, 
with interest at the rate of £4 11s. 3d. per cent., and payable in five 
years; and in March and July, 1893, further issues of £250,000 each 
were made bearing the same rate, the dates of maturity being 1898 and 
1910 respectively. 

Western Australia.—In June, 1894, a loan of £540,000, at 4 per 
cent., was floated in London at a minimum of 102, the average price 
realised being £103 6s. 1d. In May, 1895, the colony floated a 34-per 
cent. loan of £750,000, having a forty years’ currency, but redeemable 
from 1915 on twelve months’ notice being given. The minimum price 
was fixed at 99, and the average obtained was £103 1s. 5d., or, deducting 
accrued interest, £101 9s. 2d. In June, 1896, Western Australia, 
following the example of New Zealand and New South Wales, placed 
on the market a 3-per cent. loan for £750,000, having a currency until 
1935, but redeemable from 1915 on twelve months’ notice being given. 
A sinking fund is to be established in connection with this loan, com- 
mencing three years after flotation, the contribution being 1 per 
cent. per annum. ‘The gross price obtained was £100 16s. 8d., and the 
accrued interest amounted to about 12s. 4d., so that the Government 
obtained £100 4s. 4d. This is the cheapest loan yet floated by any of 
the Australasian colonies. 

The Government had authority to issue treasury bills during 1893, 
the total amount sold being £179,535, of which £150,000 were 
negotiated in London, and the balance locally. The rate of interest 
was 44 per cent., and the dates of maturity were 1895-8 for the bills 
due in Perth, and 1894 for those. redeemable in London. 


Tasmania, in March, 1893, issued a 34-per cent. loan of £800,000, 
which was part of the £2,100,000 authorised in December, 1892. The 
loan was only a partial success, £600,000 being taken up and the balance 
withdrawn. The average price realised per £100 was £92 2s. 2d. In 
1894 a loan of £1,000,000 was negotiated in London, the rate of interest 
being 4 per cent., and the date of maturity between 1920 and 1940, at 
the option of the Government on 12 months’ notice being given. The 
average amount realised per £100 was £101 4s. 3d. In February, 
1895, a 34-per cent. loan of £750,000 was floated, redeemable in 1940, 
or from 1920 on 12 months’ notice being given. The price realised 
was £98 6s. 1d. 

During 1894, treasury bills to the amount of £96,900 were negotiated 
in the colony, viz. :—£40,500 at 4 per cent. and £56,400 at 44 per 
cent., the bills having a currency until 1899 and 1900 respectively. 

New Zealand.—During the year 1894-5, £682,200 of old debentures 
were converted into inscribed stock of the amount of £720,559. 
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Under the amending Consolidation Act of 1884, short-dated debentures 
are issued pending the sale of inscribed stock under the Act of 1877. 
In May, 1895, New Zealand placed a loan for £1,500,000 on the 
market. With the exception of some New South Wales treasury bills, 
this was the first 3-per cent. loan floated by any of the Australasian 
colonies. Theloan has a currency of fifty years, and the minimum price 
was fixed at 90. The average gross price obtained was £94 8s. 9d., 
so that after deducting accrued interest the Government obtained 
£93 14s. 6d. 

The amount of treasury bills outstanding on the 31st March, 1895, 
was £810,000 ; the issue during the ensuing twelve months amounted 
to £1,255,100, while bills amounting to £1,330,100 were paid off, leaving 
the amount outstanding on the 3lst March, 1896, at £735,000. As, 
however, allowance is made for these at the end of the financial year 
when carrying forward the balance of the Revenue Account, the liability 
is practically wiped out. 

The particulars of the latest issues of the Funded Debts are as 
follow :— 





Net Proceeds, 


























rg less charges Annual Interest per £100 
Nominal— and accrued sterling, paid by Government. 
Interest. 
: bp 
dey a aa Gain or loss $2 S 
7 ; = $ £3 |in interest by| 652 
Colony. 3 2 a 23 | redemption | 3.22 
a 3 os ER BE 
2 | : 3 a mE at par on 2 Qe 
* = a = a1 irae maturity. | 28a 
° ° 2 5 : 3 as Soq 
1 x a a 5 3 ° o= as 
$/ 8 |#| 8 3 | 3 | 8s gt 
| op mH & a =] a % 8 | Gain.| Loss. g 3 2 
per } 
cent. £ £ £ |£ 8s. d.\s. d.js. d. |£ s. d. 
New South Wales..| 1893 1933 4 | 2,500,000 |2,437,249 | 97°49 /4 2 02 .. 0 5 4 2 5f 
- *..| 1893 | 1913 | 4 | 1,829,400 {1,827,850 | 99°92 14 0 03 0 0/4 0 
Rs --| 1894 1918 3h 832,000 | 829,307 | 99°68 |3 10 23! 0 14/310 4 
a --| 1895 1935 3 | 4,000,000 |3,804,573 | 95°11 |3 3 1 | O11 [8 4 0 
Wietoria: jcc --0 1s92 | 1921-26 34 | 2,000,000 |1,810,666 | 90°53 |3 17 33; 3 14/4 0 5 
390 tee eeteeee 1893 | 1911-26} 4 | 2,107,000 |1,999,733 | 94°91 |4 4 5 | 5 9 |410 2 
Queensland ...... 1893 | 1930 3} | 1,182,400 |1,014,162 | 85°77 |4 1 7 15 0 416 7 
Da cases 1995 | 1935 | 32] 1,250,000] .... a baer = a 
South Australia ..|1890-4) 1939 | 3} | 1,532,900 {1,417,457 | 92°47 [3.15 8 | 7 OL|4 2 8} 
as T-.|1892-4; 1939 34 | 513,200] 497,052 | 96°85 |3 12 3 | 210} |315 1} 
Western Australia} 1892 |1911-31| 4 400,000 | 393,211} 98°30/4 1 42 .. 0 33/4 1 8 
Pe --| 1804 |1911-31| 4 | 540,000) 544,964 |100°92/3 19 3} 011) .. [318 4 
= --| 1895 | 1915-35] 3} | 750,600] 760,934 |101-46/3 9 1037/1 43] .. [8 8 6} 
” --| 1896 | 1915-35| 3 750,000 esis de interes a ee wale 
Tasmania ........ 1893 |1920-40| 4 | 1,000,000 | 994,912) 99°49|/4 0 5) .. 0 OF |4 0 5F 
he BAgcetos 1895 | 1920-40} 3% | 750,000 | 737,308 | 98°31 |3 11 2 | se 1 6 (812 8 
New Zealand ....| 1895 1945 3 | 1,500,000 BA | 




















* Funded stock. F Part of the £1,013,279 loan. 
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The particulars of the treasury bills issued during 1893-4 were as 
follow :— 



































Net Proceeds, 7 
Nominal— less charges and st Annual Interest, Pet £100 
ae jaccrued interest. sterling, paid by Government. 
= | 3 _, | Gain or loss | 5S Z 2 
Colony. 3 r 5  |ininterest by) 5 SS 
y lane # Amount € | € 8 | redemption | S525 
g a of Total. 8 | “ES at ee | oss 
$ | 2 | Loan. Bo So by | eM oS 
is iS a 13 3 | BASES 
| | S © |Gain.| Loss.| 22% = 
| A SEE 
{ 
| per £ £ £& | 8. d.) 8.0.) 8. d./£ sd: 
cent. | 
NewSouth Wales (b)} 1896 | 4 725,700 | 721,059 | 99°36 | 4 0 6 0 53) 4 0114 
be ()} 1896 | 4 10,800 | 10,759 | 99°62} 4 0 33! 0 3/4 0 6 
Victoria (@) w.sc202:.. 1903 | 4 250, ae ars States oF Son8 
Queensland (a) ......| 1899 4 10000 | 4 0 0 = 450) 10 
» (@) ......| 1898 4 f 10000} 4 0 0| om 142.020) 
, (Qik 1903 4 11,000 | 10,973 | 99°76 | 4 0 22) 0/4 0 4 
es (Qe 1903 4 1,000 997 | 99°68 | 4 0 33/ 0 1/4 05 
South Australia (a) ..| 1898 | 4/11/3 | 250,000 | 249,839 | 99°94 | 411 33) 0 0}, 411 4 
He (a) ..| 1910 | 4/11/3 | 250,000 | 249,918 | 99°97 | 411 32 0 oj 411 33 
Western Australia (a )./1895-8 43 29,535 29,513 | 99°92 | 410 0#! O 0% 410 14 
Fry (b).| 1894 | 44 150,000 | 150,000 |100°00 | 410 0 ate 410 0 
Tasmania (b) .. -+-| 1895 4 109,800 | 108,290 | 98°62 | 4 1 33 010})4 2 2 
Deas «..| 1895 44 50,000 49,812 | 99°63 | 410 4 | 0 4/410 8 
A CD) se .| 1895 43 95,500 | 95,196 | 99°68 | 4.15 33) 0 311415 7 
” (i assare y-| 1895 | 5 79,000 78,749 | 99°68 | 5 O 4 0 3315 0 7% 

















(a) Placed locally. (5) Placed in London. 


EXPENDITURE FROM LoANs. 


In the foregoing pages the chief points dwelt upon have been the 
amount of the public indebtedness and the credit enjoyed by each 
colony as tested by the selling price of its loans. Before closing this 
chapter it would be well to consider for what purpose the debts were 
incurred. The services upon which the proceeds of the public loans were 
expended are various, but the bulk of the expenditure may be placed to the 
account of the construction of railways, water supply and sewerage, and 
electric telegraphs. In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the 
expenditure was moderate, loans being hard to raise and interest high ; 
but latterly, as the conditions under which loans could be contracted 
became favourable, especially since 1881, few of the colonies have set 
any bounds to their requirements. It was a repetition of the old 
experience—the opportunity engendered the desire, and the open purses 
of the investors tempted the colonies to undue borrowing and lavish 
expenditure. What is termed a “vigorous public works policy” was 
the order of the day, and works were pressed forward which under other 
circumstances would not have been undertaken, or have been held back 
until the growth of population warranted their construction. The 
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plethora of money has been harmful in many ways, the most apparent 
being the construction of not a few branch railways, in outlying and 
sparsely-settled districts, which do not pay even their working expenses. 
The consequence is that the interest on loan capital has to be met out of 
yeneral revenue, and in some instances the present generation will pass 
away before this condition of affairs will be remedied. But when every 
allowance has been made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will 
be found that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been 
well expended. In some instances it will be years, taking a most 
hopeful view of the situation, before many of the revenue-producing 
works will yield a sum sutticient to pay working expenses and interest ; 
nevertheless, a practical consideration of the conditions which surround 
Australasian settlement will demonstrate that in some instances the 
construction of these works was justifiable, for apart from the con- 
sideration that they will ultimately be self-supporting, they have already 
materially assisted in developing the country’s resources, and have 
largely enhanced the value of the public estate. 

The following statement gives, under a convenient classification, the 
loan expenditure of each colony during 1895-6 :— 





Amount spent on Works yielding direct 


Revenue. Other 


Works 
Water : and 

, | Electric | an 
Railways. | Supply Tele- Services. 


and 
Sewerage. graphs. 





Year ended. 





£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales../ 30 June, 1896 | 386,125 | 288,511 i 711,346 | 559,552 | 1,270,898 
Victoria 30 June, 1896 | 177,581 41,215 218,796 218,796 
Queensland 30 June, 1896 | 268,003 7,047 B 281,781 | 310,377 592,158 
South Australia ..| 30 June, 1896 | 102,672 | 237,447 246 | 351,365 | 181,792 533,157 
Western Australia..| 30 June, 1896 | 398,121] ...... 409,819 | 240,889 650,708 
Tasmania 31 Dec., 1895 1,922 ¢ 2,318 | 110,960 113,278 
New Zealand 81 Mar., 1896 | 197,105 35,5388 | 241,988 | 170,342 412,330 


Australasia | 1,581,529 35 | 102,319 | 2,217,418 | 1,573,912 | 3,791,325 





























The expenditure of Australasia during 1895-6 from funds derived 
from the proceeds of loans was £3,791,325. Of this amount, the sum of 
£2,217,413 was spent on services directly revenue-producing, and the 
remainder was chiefly devoted to works of a substantial nature, such 
as the construction of roads and bridges, the improvement of harbours 
and rivers, and the erection of lighthouses, schools, and public build- 
ings. The amount expended on fortifications and military works was 
relatively small. 

The expenditure from loans has been greatly reduced during the last 
three years, especially in the larger colonies. This may be attributed 
in some cases to a settled policy of retrenchment ; butin others, the 
difficulty of raising a loan in London a year or two ago affords a more 
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probable explanation. The expenditure of each province during the last 
five years is given in the following table :— 





Colony. 1891-2. 1892-3. 1893-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 














£ | £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales...... 4,813,780 | 3,014,680 | 1,929,580 | 1,330,046 | 1,270,898 
Wictoria 2-2 2..-..00 --| 1,051,719 | 988,580 | 761,200 | 214,713 218,796 
Queensland ........ --| 662,281 | 1,035,523 | 378,077 } 280,120 592,158 
South Australia 576,713 | 547,382 | 586,384 | 502,160 533,157 
Western Australia ...... 77,994 | 342,632 | 654,562 | 606,502 650,708 
Dasmanian. :....ssc.cs.ch-s 353,066 | 561,660 | 174,027 109,202 | 113,278 
New Zealand ............ 488,781 | 472,952 | 406,016 | 760,287 412,330 

Australasia ...... 8,024,334 | 6,963,409 | 4,889,846 | 3,753,030 | 3,791,325 

















The total expenditure of the proceeds of loans from the commence- 
ment of borrowing to the year 1895-6 was £206,376,299. Of this 
sum £151,875,779, or nearly three-fourths, was spent in the construction 
of railways, water supply and sewerage works, and electric telegraphs ; 
and the balance was expended on works and services which, though 
classed as non-productive, for the most part assisted in the national 
development. The expenditure on defence and the payments made to 
meet deficiency in revenue are the exceptions to the rule which has 
governed the expenditure of the proceeds of loan issues. The expen- 
diture to cover deficiency in revenue has not been large, and is looked 
upon as but a temporary charge on the loan funds ; while the expen- 
diture on defence has been extremely small in all the colonies except 
New Zealand. The following table shows the total loan expenditure 
of each province up to the close of the last financial year :-— 
































Amount spent on works yielding direct 
Revenue. 
Other 
. ze Expenditure | Works 
Colony. to— Pca Electric and Total: 
Railways. et y Tele- Total. Services. 
Sewerage,| S™@Phs. 
£ £ £ £ & £ 

N.S. Wales ....| 30 June, 1896 | 39,797,126 | 7,140,962 | 866,732 | 47,804,820 8,922,017 | 56,726,837 
Wictoria i2s22-6; 30 June, 1896 | 35,480,263 | 8,033,181 sisiave 43,513,444 | 2,631,341 | 46,144,785 
Queensland ....| 30 June, 1896 | 18,743,488 303,970 | 853,992 | 19,901,450 | 8,857,493 | 28,758,943 
South Australia ..| 30 June, 1896 | 12,812,820 | 3,893,570 | 876,002 | 17,582,392 | 5,188,506 22,770,898 
W’ern Australia..| 30 June, 1896| 2,604,696; ...... 270,644 | 2,875,340 | 1,107,452 | 3,982,792 
Tasmania ...... 31 Dec., 1895} 3,659,635| ...... 116,811 | 3,776,446 | 3,725,478 | 7,501,924 
New Zealand ....| 31 Mar., 1896 | 15,099,677 | 587,650 | 734,560 | 16,421,887 |24,068,233 | 40,490,120 
$$ $ <n  d SSS Bee ees 
AuBtrAlAGhs a sicis'crsis'ss'c'ai5sios ce 128,197,705 |19,959,333 |3,718,741 |151,875,779 |54,500,520 nscatancrana 





In the New Zealand returns old provincial debts contracted prior to 
1876, amounting to £11,535,469, have been included under the head 
“Other works and services,” as there is no available record of the 
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services upon which the loans of the old Provisional Governments were 
expended, except where such was for the construction of railways. 
The figures given for New South Wales, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania under the head of “ Railways” include loan 
expenditure on State tramways, but, except in the case of the first- 
mentioned colony, the amount thus expended is unimportant, as this 
service in the other provinces is generally in the hands of municipal 
authorities or private companies. 

In the preceding table a large sum has been placed under the head 
of “Other works and services”; in the following statement this amount 
has been subdivided and is shown under several heads. In regard to 
New Zealand, the sum under the heading of “Defence works” also 
includes the expenditure on light-houses and harbour works ; and under 
‘* Miscellaneous ” the provincial loans prior to 1876 are included :— 





Roads and 
Colony. Bridges, Defence Immigra- Miscella- 


Harbours, Works. tion. neous. 
&e. 





£ £ £ £ 

New South Wales 4,665,479 1,230,904 194,430 2,831,204 
Victoria 5 717,317 98,299 1,815,725 
Queensland... ... A 2,883,781 218,073 2,967 ,654 
South Australia: .. 4 3,457,048 236,412 1,495,046 
Western Australia .... 728,474 ‘: 365,848 
Masmanias: sheep cet ciee 2,114,790 121,402 1,254,286 
New Zealand 3,982,728 1,352,232 2,146,644 16,586,629 24,068,233 


18,549,617 3,257,322 5,377,189 27,316,392 54,500,520 

















In the case of New South Wales the sum of £705,200, which was 
spent on immigration before the inauguration of the Loan Account, is 
not included in the above table. If this amount were included, the 
expenditure on immigration by that colony would be £899,630. 

The subjoined table shows the expenditure per inhabitant on the 
basis of the figures given in the table on the preceding page:— 





Amount spent on Works yielding 


direct Revenue. Other 


Colony. Water Works 


and 
Supply Electric Services, 
and Telegraphs Total. shea 





Railways. 
Sewerage. 





£ 8. 
New South Wales 30 17 
Victoria --| 30 2 
Queensland... --| 40 1 
South Australia. --| 3519 
Western Australia . --| 21 5 
Tasmania --| 2212 
New Zealand 21 9 
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EXPENDITURE BY THE GOVERNMENT AND Locat Bopizs. 


The question of Local Government is dealt with in the next chapter: 
It is well, however, to give here a statement of the total amount which 
passes through the hands of the general and local governments, The 
sum can in no sense be taken as the cost of governing the various 
colonies ; as will appear from page 386, this may be taken as 
£19,406,818. 

The total sum expended by the general and local governments of 
Australasia during the year 1895-6 was over £37,000,000, or 
£8 14s. 10d. per head. Of this large sum, £29,229,800, or £6 18s. 1d. 
per inhabitant, was spent by the general governments from their 
revenues, and £3,791,325, or 17s. 1ld. per inhabitant, from loans ; 
the local expenditure, exclusive of course of a sum equal to the 
Government endowment, was £3,983,218, or 18s. 10d. per inhabitant. 


The following was the general, loan, and local expenditure for 
each colony :— 





























General Government. 
colons. ea Pee 
Revere, | From Loans. | 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
New South Wales............... «. 9,886,277 | 1,270,898 | 1,087,693 | 12,244,868 
SVACLOLIA Fe: soerscccenteecacer eet e ee | 6,823,647 218,796 | 1,062,743 | 8,105,186 
Queensland’s-c:.csoe-eereeeee erase | 3,567,947 592,158 432,468 | 4,592,573 
South Australia........:cs0sssssess: | 2,640,688 533,157 238,655 | 3,412,500 
Western Australia..............04. | 1,212,314 6505708)||tces 1,863,022 
PASMANIA save casecscsverscuscccece sees | 748,946 113,278 144,836 | 1,007,060 
New Zealand \..c..222..csccessevseess | 4,349,981 412,330 | 1,016,823 | 5,779,134 
| | 
ANStAlASIA c.ccs0s5c0tecec | 29,229,800 | 3,791,325 | 3,983,218 37,004,343 
| 
* No returns. 


The expenditure per inhabitant under the same classification will be 
found below. The average expenditure for New South Wales is to 
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some extent misleading, as about 40 per cent. of the population live 
outside the boundaries of the municipalities :— 





General Government. 


Local 



































Colony. Ee | Government. | otal: 
Bl From Loans. | | 
£8: ds £ s. d. £ s. d.| £8. d: 
New South Wales..| 714 9] 01911] 017 0/ 911 8 
Wictoria: scs..cseen<e 515 6 03 8 018 0| 617 2 
Queensland ......... 71411 15 9 018 9} 919 5 
South Australia ... 779 1 910 O18) 45) :9- 10.12 
Western Australia.} 1119 6 Gi Si ol Bivcecses: /18 8 1 
Tasmania ............ 414 1 014 3 018 3/ 6 6 7 
New Zealand ...... 6 5 1 0 11 10 19 3| 8 6 2 
Australasia ... 618 1 017 11 01810}; 8 1410 








* No returns. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


MunicrpaL INstitutions. 


| Baas to 1840 no municipal institutions existed in Australasia. 
On the 31st October of that year municipal elections were held 
in Adelaide, which was the first Australian city to acquire the right 
of self-government. On the 20th July, 1842, an Act was assented 
to, providing for the incorporation of Sydney; and on the 12th of 
August of the same year Melbourne was constituted a municipality. 
In the former case the town was raised to the dignity of a city; 
Melbourne, however, was proclaimed a town, and continued to be so 
styled until 1847, when letters patent were received according to it 
the privilege enjoyed by Sydney. In New Zealand an Act was 
passed in 1852, dividing the colony into six provinces, the local adminis- 
tration of which was vested in Provincial Councils. This system 
continued until 1876, when the provincial system was abolished, and 
the whole colony, except the area within the forty-one boroughs then 
existing, was subdivided into counties, each county having fuil control 
of its local affairs. In 1858 Hobart was incorporated, and in 1859 
Brisbane and Perth were erected into municipalities. In Victoria a 
general system of local government came into force in 1874. Queens- 
land adopted a general system in 1879, and South Australia in 1887. 
New South Wales, of all the colonies, is the most backward in regard 
to local government. The privilege of self-government is on all sides 
recognised as a sound one, and various measures to secure its establish- 
ment have from time to time been placed before Parliament, but so far 
the Legislature has not succeeded in giving effect to the manifest wishes 
of the constituencies. As the following table shows, a large area still 
remains under the control of the central government in other colonies 
than New South Wales, but for this ample justification exists in the 
largeness of the territory and the sparseness of the population residing 
in the unincorporated areas, and it may be said that in all the colonies 
except New South Wales local governing bodies have been established 
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in all places where the population is sufficient to make the introduction 
of the municipal system desirable. 


— 





ete Area still 
Colony. Incorporated Areas, divided into— Incorporated Potcentral 
Districts. | government. 








sq. miles. | sq. miles. 








New South Wales...| Boroughs and Municipal Districts ... 2,742 | 307,958 
Victorian ooc-3.c505:004 Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Shires| 87,167 217 
Queensland Boroughs, Shires, and Divisions...... 668,252 245 
South Australia| Corporations and District Councils} 42,527 | 337,543 
roper. 
Wester ‘Australia;..|; Municipalities. :;2....:;5 scsccsestcerseese|| | ceccswenee ||| ccesceeee 
Tasmania ..<....<0.cse0e Municipalities, Town Boards, and| *9,535 16,680 
Road Trusts. 
New Zealand ......... Boroughs and County Councils,) 97,224 7,247 


Road Districts and Town Districts 











* Area of Municipalities. 





In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania the rates are assessed on the assumed annual value; in 
Queensland, on the capital value; and in New Zealand the property 
within counties and road districts is assessed on the capital value, while in 
boroughs and town districts both descriptions of assessment are adopted. 
The value of ratable property in each of the colonies for which such 
information is available will be found below :— 















Colony. | Capital Value. Annual Value. 

















£ £ 

New South Wales ...............06 | 136,202,100 7,895,645 
SViGLOriA enn eee | 174,984,851 11,676,079 
Queensland so cress oor 41,772,975 *2,510,000 
South Australia ... j *42.000,000 2,552,820 
Tasmania, ............ mI) *20,500,000 1,365,268 
New: Zealand! Sscstscccccece sc | 123,300,463 *7,398,000 











* Approximate Estimate. 





The annual value shown for Tasmania is to a certain extent over- 
stated, as the same property may be rated by more than one of the three 
local authorities—the Municipal Council, the Road Trust, and the 
Town Board. The New Zealand returns are similarly affected, some of 
the various divisions overlapping, but the error from this source can be 
but small. The capital value for boroughs and town districts in New 
Zealand is £37,151,217, and the annual value, £2,229,073. There are 
no returns from Western Australia. 
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The capital and annual values of ratable property in Sydney and 
Melbourne since 1891 are given below. The figures show the depreci- 
ation in the value of real estate which has taken place :— 




















Sydney and Suburbs. Melbourne and Suburbs. 

Year. = aoa SERGE re 

cee Annual Value. | Capital v alue. ‘Annual Value. | Capital Value. 

£ £ | £ | £ 

1891 5,851,589 99,224,810 | 6,533,717 | 87,939,287 
1892 6,013,697 106,891,100 | 6,815,315 | 92,358,629 
1893 6,067,882 110,061,000 | 6,639,014 88,510,328 
1894 5,686,197 108,951,000 | 5,847,079 78,916,730 
1895 5,352,920 96,692,200 | 4,984,596 66,824,384 


| 





The annual value of assessed property, even under the present 
reduced valuations, is far higher, both for Sydney and for Melbourne, 
than for any city in Great Britain, London alone excepted. The annual 
value of Glasgow, the second city of the Kingdom, is £4,208,000, and 
of Manchester and Salford, £3,697,000. 

The revenue and expenditure of the local bodies in each colony are 
given below. In the receipts the amount of the Government endow- 
ment is specified, while in the expenditure the outlay on public works 
is similarly treated :— 




















| Receipts. | Expenditure. 
Colony. | oy l } : : 
overn- Public 
| anent Rates, &e Total. Works. Other. Total. 
£ £ | £ £ £ | £ 
New South Wales 53,483 | 1,194,784 | 1,248,267 | 465,373 ere | 1,141,176 
Victoria ........ 317,024 | 1,119,504 | L 436, 528 655,972 23 iv 379, 767 
Queensland .... 74,031 490,725 564,756 214,597 SOL 908 | "306, 499 
South Australia.. 89,627 225,057 314,684 231,846 96,436 | 328,282 
Tasmania ...... 17,468 136,684 ABASIBE 7 Secce cies OI) comics 162,304 
New Zealand....} 130,560 | 1,044,825 | 1,175,385 614,778 532,605 | 1,147,383 
| 





The revenue of local bodies per head of population in incorporated 
districts, and per square mile of territory in incorporated area, is, as 
far as can be ascertained, as follows :— 

























Eo per Inhabitant. | sai orl deo ogd of 
Colony. — | es 

Govern- Zoe | Total. pGoxerament. Prdac Total. 

£ 8. a jes alenda/£a a|£ a 4. |£ s.d. 
New South Wales...,0 010/019 1/01911/1910 1 /435 14 8 |455 4 9 
Mictoria isc. s.ccess53° 5 4/019 0)1 4 4) 312 9/121610/16 9 7 
Queensland ............ 10 3 3|1 1 7|1 410| 0 2 83| 014 8| 01611 
South Australia ...... 5 1/012 9101710) 2 2 2| & 510 7 8 0 
Tasmania,...............|0 2 3/017 41019 7! 116 8|14 6 81) 16. 3 -4 
New Zealand ......... 10 310/110 5/114 3} 1 610/101411]12 1 9 


| 
| 
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The large revenue per square mile obtained in New South Wales 
is due to the circumstance already explained, that the area incorporated 
is small compared with the total territory of the colony, and comprises 
for the most part only urban settlements. 

The amount of outstanding municipal loans for each colony furnishing 
returns is shown below. The figures include the liabilities to the Govern- 
ment :— 











Colony. | Outstanding Loans. 
£ 
New South Wial6si).csccccceccuccceccecscassacessevees 2,583,784 
Victoria 3,549,936 
Queensland .... 541,328 
Tasmania ........- 413,838 
New Zealand .... 3,399,923 





Against the gross liabilities shown above sinking funds are established 
in some of the colonies. The amount to the credit of local bodies in 
New South Wales is £201,431; in Victoria, £370,892; in Tasmania, 
£31,195 ; and in New Zealand, £244,913. There is also a fund in 
Queensland, but the amount accumulated cannot be given. 


Boarps anp Trusts In New SoutH WaALEs. 


In addition to the municipalities, there are bodies known as Boards 
or Trusts whose function it is to construct and supervise certain works 
which, generally speaking, have been established for the benefit of dis- 
tricts differing from, and in most cases larger than, the areas incorporated 
for ordinary municipal purposes. These bodies are usually composed of 
members representing respectively the central government, the munici- 
palities affected by the works in question, and other persons directly 
interested in the particular undertakings ; and as a rule they raise the 
funds necessary for carrying out the works they control, by means of 
rates on the assessed value of the properties benefited, just as is the case 
in regard to municipalities. 

In New South Wales there are the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, which commenced by taking charge of the water 
supply in 1888, and assumed control of the sewerage system in 1889, 
and the Hunter River District Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, 
formed in 1892. The Wollongong Harbour Trust, which was instituted 
in 1889, was the only one of the kind in the colony—the works con- 
nected with shipping, and the improvements to navigation, at Sydney, 
Newcastle, and other ports, having always been carried out at the 
expense and under the supervision of the central Government. This 


2D 
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Trust, however, has now been abolished, and its powers assumed by the 
Government. There is a Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, on which 
the municipalities within the metropolitan area are represented, and 
towards the annual expense of which they contribute one-third, and 
thirty country boards have also been established under the Fire Brigades 
Act of 1884 ; while there are Irrigation Trusts at Hay and Balranald. 

The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of New South 
Wales was passed in 1880. Under the provisions of this measure 
municipalities outside the area under the control of the Metropolitan 
and Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards were entitled 
to construct, or to have constructed for them by the Government, works 
for water supply and sewerage, provided the construction of the same 
were approved by the Governor-in-Council, and the municipalities agreed 
to pay back the original cost of the works, with interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. The Government was to pay the certified 
cost of the works, and the municipalities were to repay the Government 
by instalments extending over a period of sixty years. Under the 
operations of this Act thirteen water supply works have been carried 
out by the Government (exclusive of Richmond, now administered by 
the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage), and three by 
municipal councils, while works in ten other places were in course of 
construction at the close of 1895. The amount advanced by the Govern- 
ment to local bodies under the Act to the end of 1892 was £370,549, 
and instalments to the amount of £85,886 were then overdue. It was 
found that the liability of some of the municipal councils was too 
heavy for their resources, and in 1894 an amending Act was passed 
distributing the payments over 100 years and reducing the interest 
to 34 per cent. At the close of 1895 the total amount expended by 
Government, inclusive of interest, stood at £594,708, viz. : £411,710 
for works completed under Government control; £27,344 for works 
carried out under the supervision of municipal councils ; and £155,654 
for works still in course of construction. Of the total amount of 
£439,054 due on account of completed works to the 31st December, 
1895, £15,626 had been repaid, and £71,145 had been remitted by 
Government, leaving the debt at £352,283. 


Boarps AND Trusts IN VICTORIA. 


In Victoria the port of Melbourne is under the control of a Harbour 
Trust, which was established as far back as 1877. A Tramway Trust, 
representing twelve of the metropolitan municipalities, has been formed 
under the provisions of an Act passed in 1883. This body was entrusted 
with power to construct tramways through the streets of the munici- 
palities interested, the requisite funds being raised by loans on the 
security of the tramways and the revenues of the municipal bodies 
connected with the undertaking. The trustees had the option of either 
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working the tramways themselves or leasing them to a private company. 
They adopted the latter alternative, and the tramways are being worked 
on a thirty-two years’ lease, commencing from 1884. In 1891 the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works was established for the pur- 
pose of constructing and supervising all works connected with water 
supply, sewerage and drainage in Melbourne and suburbs. The Govern- 
ment is not directly represented on this Board, although to the Metro- 
politan Board of Water Supply in Sydney three members are nominated 
by the State. The reason for this difference is that in New South Wales 
the Government constructed the works and is responsible for the debt 
incurred in doing so, while in Victoria the Board carries out the work of 
construction, in addition to the maintenance and management to which 
the operations of the Sydney Board are confined. Throughout Victoria 
there are Water Works Trusts and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts. 
During 1894-5 there were fiftynine Water Works Trusts and thirty- 
nine Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts. The amount authorised to 
be advanced by the Government for the former service was £1,005,936, 
and for the latter £1,363,731, and the amounts outstanding in June, 
1895, were £778,442 and £965,519 respectively. The annual value of 
the property liable to be rated by the Water Works Trusts is £900,000, 
and by the Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts, £295,932. Asin New 
South Wales, the municipal bodies are represented on the Fire Brigade 
Boards, and bear a proportionate share of the expenses. 

The Government of Victoria, prior to the establishment of the Trusts 
for Water Works, Irrigation, and Water Supply, advanced money from 
the Public Loans Account to local bodies requiring assistance to con- 
struct these works. The amount advanced for the development of the 
services to June, 1895, was £385,378, which has to be repaid into a 
sinking fund, or by annual instalments. The amount so repaid is 
£46,758. The figures just given are exclusive of the advances to the 
city of Ballarat for the water supply works, as these are now under a 
special commission. The outstanding debt of the Ballarat Water Com- 
mission on the 30th June, 1895, was £283,439. Under a special Act 
the Government have power to advance funds to shires for the construc- 
tion of tramways, and £60,511 has been so advanced up to June, 
1895. 


Boarps AND TRUSTS IN OTHER COLONIES. 


In Queensland the water supply service forms part of the local 
government system ; the works are proposed by the municipal bodies, 
but the Government constructs and supervises them, and when com- 
pleted hands them over to the local authorities with their attendant 
liabilities. The latter form a debt to the State which is repaid in 
instalments. 

In South Australia and Western Australia there are no Boards or 
Trusts of any importance beyond the municipal bodies already mentioned. 
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In the former colony, however, extensive municipal powers exist for the 
construction of important local works. 

In Tasmania seven Marine Boards, forming part of the local government 
system, have been established in different parts of the colony. The 
rural police come under the local government system, the ratepayers 
who enjoy the benefits of police protection being obliged to bear the cost. 
of administration. The control of the police is, however, under officers 
appointed by the central government. 

In New Zealand there are, in addition to the ordinary forms of muni- 
cipal government, River and Harbour Boards, which are established 
throughout the colony. The number of these at the end of 1894 was 
respectively twenty-nine and twenty-three. There is also a Drainage 
Board at Christchurch, and a Water Supply Board at Waimakariri. 

Complete returns of the Boards and Trusts in each colony are not 
readily obtainable ; the following table, however, gives important details. 
in connection with some of these bodies :-— 





Receipts. 
. ri Out- 
a Bependt Grae 
overn- : oans. 
mncat! Other. 


Board or Trust. 








New South Wales— £ £ £ £ 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage w.  |254,301 |254,301 |249,943 | 5,185,734 
*Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage aes 23,850 | 23,850 | 24,881 417,322 
Wollongong Harbour Trust 2,757 | 16,507 | 7,988 
Victoria— 
Melbourne Harbour Trust +» {115,526 |115,526 |147,869 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works ---  |174,889 |174,889 |170,487 | 4,943,225 
Melbourne Tramways Trust .- (844,783 |344,783 ... | 1,650,000 
Water Works Trusts OS as a0 Ao 778,442 
Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts)... ee ve i 965,519 
Ballarat Water Commission ans ee =~ Ss 283,439 
Queensland— 
Water Works 12,467 | 84,857 | 97,324 | 88,22 764,268 
Tasmania— 
Marine Boards 7,472 | 16,249 | 23,721 | 24,628 
Light-houses....... --. | 47,380] 7,380| 7,245 
Water Trusts ...| 8,000] 3,696 | 11,696 | 11,413 
Road and Bridge Trusts... «| 4,552 | 14,388 | 18,940 | 20,244 
Town Boards 924| 4,234] 5,158) 5,889 
New Zealand— 
River Boards 31 | 11,703 | 11,734 | 10,692 | 
Harbour Boards .... v«| 7,637 377,469 385,106 |404,898 | 
Drainage Board .- | 19,298} 19,298 | 20,008 
Water Supply Board «+» | 3,000} 3,000} 1,537 


J 

















* Water supply only. + Exclusive of £1,569 revenue not collected at date of making 
up accounts. 
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The amounts shown in the foregoing table under Road and Bridge 
Trusts and Town Boards in Tasmania are included in the second table 
on page 416. The outstanding loans for Tasmania are gross, sinking 
funds amounting to £3,078, £605, £218, and £576 respectively being 
established in connection with them. In New Zealand also sinking funds 
amounting to £5,646, £160,213, and £18,886 respectively exist in con- 
nection with the liabilities of River, Harbour, and Drainage Boards. 

The outstanding loans of the Boards and Trusts of New South Wales 
constitute part of the public debt. This is true also with regard to 
the amounts for Victoria, except the loans of the Tramway Trust and 
the Melbourne Harbour Trust, and part of the loans of the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works, which are not guaranteed. The | 
liabilities shown for Queensland also form part of the public debt of 
that colony ; but the amounts given for New Zealand are not advanced 
from the General Loan Account. In the foregoing table the advances 
made by the Governments to the borrowing bodies are included. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF LocaL Boprzs. 


The following table shows the total indebtedness of local bodies in 
each of the colonies for which returns are available. The figures 
include the liabilities to the Government. It must also be explained 
that the liabilities of Road Trusts and Town Boards in Tasmania have 
been included with municipalities :— 








Outstanding Loans. 





Total for loca 


Municipalities. Boards, Trusts, &c. purposes. 









£ £ £ 
New South Wales ............ | 2,583,784 5,603,056 8,186,840 


VACCOPIAN eeceescerevcesercererece | 3,549,936 | 10,620,625 14,170,561 
Queensland’ ..5..cc0.cesesesesees 541,328 764,268 1,305,596 
NPABMANIB sae owscreccesecesess 413,838 92,550 506,388 
New Zealand: evesersceecre | 3,399,923 3,909,505 7,309,428 




















For the amounts that have just been given the local bodies are 
responsible directly to their creditors in part, and the general govern- 
ments hold themselves directly liable for the balance. In the following 
table is given a division of the indebtedness of local bodies into the 
sum due to the State and that due to the public. It may be mentioned 
that the amount owing to the State is included with the general debt of 
the colonies ; and in order to estimate the total State and municipal 
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indebtedness the figures in the second column only have to be added to 
those on page 391. Further reference to this subject will be found in 
the last pages of “ Public Finance” :— 





} Amount of Corpora- Loans ‘of Local 
Colony | tion Indebtedness Bodies floated in 
= anne | included in the i sei market 

| Public Debt. | Pen market. 


Total Local 
Indebtedness. 








£ | £ £ 
5,603,056 2,583, 784 8,186,840 
Victoria aon 4,765,342 9,405,219 14,170,561 
Queensland a ae 1,305,596 | 1,305,596 
Tasmania ere 62,200 444,158 506,388 
New Zealand 405,800 | 6,903, 628 7,309,428 











LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


| as each of the seven colonies of Australasia a different system has 

been adopted to secure the settlement of an industrial population 
upon the Crown lands, the conditions upon which land may be acquired 
being of a more or less liberal nature according to the circumstances in 
which a colony has found itself placed. The legislation of Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, which at one time formed part of New South 
Wales, bears a strong resemblance to that of the mother colony, practi- 
cally the same form of conditional occupation with deferred payments 
being in existence in all four provinces. In the other colonies, however, 
the influence of New South Wales was not so directly felt, and new 
experiments were made. South Australia, for instance, was originally 
settled upon the Wakefield system—alike remarkable for its originality 
and its failure. In Western Australia and New Zealand, under pres- 
sure of a different set of circumstances, settlement was effected by 
legislation of a novel character. An attempt is made here to give a 
description of the land laws of the colonies, although the radical 
changes which are constantly being made render the task of giving 
a serviceable account of the various systems a somewhat difficult 
one. During the past five years, numerous Acts affecting State 
lands have bean placed in the statute book, and, at the date of the 
publication of this volume, several of the colonies contemplate amending 
legislation, so that it is impossible to say how long the information 
given in this chapter can be taken as representing the latest phases of 
land legislation in Australasia. 


Lanp LecisLation oF New SoutH WALEs. 


With the progress and development of the colony, the land laws of 
New South Wales have naturally undergone considerable alteration. 
In the earliest period alienation was effected by grants, orders, and 
dedications, the power of disposal resting solely with the Governor. 
In August, 1831, the principle of sale by auction was introduced, the 
minimum price for country lands being fixed at 5s. per acre. This was 
raised to 12s. in 1839, and to 20s. in 1843, liberty being given 
in the latter year to select at the upset price country portions for which 
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a bid was not forthcoming at auction, or upon which the deposit paid 
at the time of sale had been forfeited. This was the first appearance of 
the principle of selection in the laws of the colony, but it was limited 
to lands that had been surveyed for sale by auction. 

The discovery of gold in 1851, and the consequent rush of population 
to Australia, greatly altered the conditions of colonisation. As the 
interest in gold-digging declined, so did the desire for settlement on the 
land increase, and the question had to be dealt with in an entirely new 
spirit, to meet the wants of the class of immigrants desirous of being 
placed upon the soil. The agitation which thus sprang up resulted in 
the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of 
Sir John Robertson. This measure was designed to secure the establish- 
ment of an agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenants. 
With this object in view an entirely new principle was introduced—that 
of free selection in limited areas before survey, coupled with conditions 
of residence and improvement—and country lands were sold at 20s. 
per acre, payable by annual instalments carrying interest. 

The occupation of waste lands for pastoral purposes was at first 
allowed under a system of yearly licenses. Any person could apply for 
such a license, the extent of the run which it was desired to occupy 
being limited only by the boundaries of the surrounding stations. The 
fee was fixed at £10 per annum for a section of 25 square miles, and 
£2 10s. for every additional 5 square miles. This system of yearly 
licenses was succeeded by one under which the squatter was given fixity 
of tenure, the fee payable being calculated upon the stock-carrying 
capacity instead of upon the area of the run. Still another system 
was inaugurated by the Occupation Act of 1861, the tenure being 
limited to five years in all but first-class settled districts, and the whole 
of the pastoral ieases left open to the operations of the free selectors. 
Such evils, however, were found to result from this system that in 
1884, in 1889, and again in 1895, Parliament was led to adopt amend- 
ments which are now in force, and which, while maintaining the principle 
of selection before survey, aim at giving fixity of tenure to the pastoral 
lessee and obtaining a larger rental from the public lands, while at the 
same time securing land to bona-fide settlers on terms and conditions 
within the reach of all. 

For the purposes of lands administration, the colony is split up into 
three divisions, each of which is subdivided into land districts. One 
or more of these land districts form a local division, the administration 
of which is entrusted to a Local Land Board, composed of a chairman 
and not more than two assessors. The decisions of these Local Land 
Boards may be appealed against to the Land Appeal Court. This Court 
is composed of a President and two members appointed by the Execu- 
tive, and its decisions in matters of administration have the force of 
judgments of the Supreme Court; but whenever questions of law 
become involved, a case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, 
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upon either the written request of the parties interested, or by the 
Land Appeal Court acting of its own accord. The judgment given on 
this appeal is final. 

Under the Acts at present in force, land may be acquired by the follow- 
ing methods :—(1) By conditional and additional conditional purchase 
with residence ; (2) by conditional purchase without residence ; (3) by 
the preferent right of purchase attached to conditional leases ; (4) by 
improvements purchases in gold-fields; (5) by auction sales; (6) by special 
sales without competition ; and (7) by homestead selection. 

The maximum area which may be conditionally purchased differs in 
the eastern and central divisions. In the western division land can be 
occupied only under lease, or alienated by auction or special sale or 
homestead selection. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


The conditions for the purchase and occupation of Crown lands are 
more restricted in the eastern than in the central and western divisions. 
Nevertheless, any person above the age of 16 years may, upon any 
Crown lands not specially exempt, select an area of from 40 to 640 acres, 
together with a lease of contiguous land not exceeding thrice the area of 
the conditional purchase. The price demanded is £1 per acre, of which 
2s. per acre must be deposited when application is made, and the balance, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., paid by instalments of 
1s. per acre per annum. Payment of instalments commences at the end 
of the third year, but after the selector has completed his period of 
enforced residence he may pay up the balance in one sum at any time. 
The selector must reside on his selection for a peried of ten years, and 
within three years erect a substantial fence around the land ; in some 
cases, however, other permanent improvements are allowed in lieu of 
fencing. After the completion of the term of residence he may purchase 
additional areas contiguous to his original purchase, or his conditional 
leasehold if he should have one; but he must extend his period of 
residence, and fence in his additional purchases. Married women judici- 
ally separated may select in their own right ; and minors taking up lands 
adjoining the selection of their parents may fulfil the condition of resi- 
dence under the paternal roof. 

Conditional leaseholds, in conjunction with selections, may be held for 
twenty-eight years. The rental is fixed by the Land Board. A leasehold 
must be fenced in within three years ; one fence, however, may enclose 
both the conditional purchase and the lease. A lease may at any time 
be converted into a purchase. The term of residence on the conditional 
purchase and leasehold must aggregate ten years from the date of applica- 
tion. 

When land is conditionally purchased without residence, the maxi- 
mum area is limited to 320 acres, and no conditional lease is granted. 
The selection must be fenced in within twelve months after survey, 
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and within five years additional improvements must be made to the 
value of £1 per acre. ‘The price demanded is £2 per acre, and the 
deposit and instalments payable are twice as high as those required in 
the case of an ordinary conditional purchase. No person under 21 years 
of age may select land on non-residential conditions ; and anyone who 
takes advantage of the provisions permitting the acquirement of a con- 
ditional purchase without residence is not allowed to make any other 
conditional purchase. 

Special areas may be thrown open to selection under special condi- 
tions. The price is not less than £1 10s. per acre, and the maximum 
area is 320 acres. Non-resident selectors are charged double the rates 
payable by those who reside on the land. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


In the central division land may be conditionally purchased on the 
same terms as to residence, fencing, improvements, price, and mode of 
payment as in the eastern division ; but an individual selection is limited 
to 1,280 acres, and the contingent conditional lease is also limited to 
1,280 acres. The area which may be purchased without residence, and 
the conditions in regard thereto, are the same as in the eastern division. 
Within special areas the maximum extent of a selection has been fixed 
at 640 acres, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The western division embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, watered 
entirely by the Darling River. This part of the colony is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Conditional purchases, except on special 
areas, are not allowed, but permanent pastoral settlement is encouraged 
under homestead lease, which may be obtained for a term of twenty-eight 
years within resumed areas or upon vacant lands. The minimum acreage 
obtainable is 2,560, and the maximum, 10,240. A deposit of 1d. per acre 
must be lodged with the application. The lessee is required to reside upon 
the land for six months during each of the first five years. The whole 
area must be fenced in within two years, unless the Land Board allow 
other improvements to be erected instead. Tenant-right in improve- 
ments is secured to the outgoing lessee, who may, during the last year 
of the term, convert into a homestead selection 640 acres on which his 
dwelling-house is erected. 


HOMESTEAD SELECTION. 


Among the special features of the Act of 1895 was the introduction 
of the principle of classification and measurement of lands prior to 
selection. Under this system suitable land is set apart and rendered 
available for the purposes of the selector. The setting apart of areas 
for homestead selection is another prominent feature of the 1895 Act. 
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The tenure of such a selection is freehold, subject to perpetual resi- 
dence and perpetual rent, and the construction of a dwelling-house at 
a cost of not less than £20. Six months’ rent and part of the survey 
fee must be lodged when application is made. Until the grant issues, 
the rent is fixed at 1} per cent. on the capital value of the land ; 
afterwards, it is raised to 2} per cent., and the selection is subject to 
re-appraisement every ten years. Tenant-right in improvements is 
secured, and the holding is so protected that it cannot by any legal 
procedure, or under any circumstances, be wrested from the selector. 


SETTLEMENT LEASES. 


Another departure under the Act referred to is that of settlement 
leases for agricultural and grazing purposes. Under this form of 
tenancy, lands gazetted in any division as available for settlement 
lease are obtainable on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting 
of six months’ rent and survey fee. Of agricultural land the maxi- 
mum area which may thus be taken up is 1,280 acres, and of grazing 
land, 10,240 acres. The lease is issued for a period of twenty-eight 
years, and the conditions which attach to it are that the lessee shall 
reside on the land throughout the term, and fence it in during the 
tirst five years. Tenant-right in improvements is secured to the out- 
going lessee. 

SCRUB AND INFERIOR LANDS. 


The principle of improvement leases secures in any division the 
utilisation of scrub or inferior lands that would otherwise remain 
unoccupied. The term for which such a lease is issued is twenty-eight 
years, and the rent is determined according to the circumstances of 
each case, the object being to secure the profitable occupation of other- 
wise valueless lands. The maximum area obtainable is 20,480 acres. 
The outgoing lessee has tenant-right in improvements, and may, during 
the last year of the term of his lease, convert into a homestead selec- 
tion 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. 


PASTORAL AND OTHER LEASES, 


Under the Act of 1884 pastoral leases were surrendered to the 
Crown, and divided into two equal parts. One of these parts was 
returned to the lessee under an indefeasible lease for a fixed term 
of years; the other half, called the resumed area, might be held 
under an annual occupation license, but was always open to selection— 
by conditional purchase in the eastern and central divisions, and by 
homestead lease in the western division. Under the Act of 1895, 
the tenure of pastoral leases in the western division was fixed at 
twenty-eight years. In the central division a pastoral lease extends 
to ten years, but in certain cases an extension up to five years has been 
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secured. Tenant-right in improvements made with the consent of the 
Crown is secured to the outgoing lessee. If in the western division 
he may, during the last year of his lease, convert into a homestead 
selection 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. When 
application is made for an occupation license for the expired leasehold 
area, a license-fee, equal in amount to the sum formerly payable as 
rent, must be lodged as a deposit. 

In addition to pastoral and homestead leases, special leases on 
favourable terms are granted of scrub lands ; snow lands—that is, lands 
covered with snow during a part of the year; inferior lands; and 
portions of land required for the protection of artesian wells. Annual 
leases for pastoral purposes, and residential leases on gold and mineral 
fields, are also granted. Auction sales to the extent of not more than 
200,000 acres in any one year are permitted. The upset price is fixed 
by the Minister for Lands. For town lands it must not be less than 
£8 per acre ; for suburban lands, £2 10s. ; and for country lands, £1. 
Special terms can be made for the purchase of land on gold-fields, and 
for reclaimed lands ; and special leases are allowed in certain cases. 


LABOUR SETTLEMENTS. 


In the middle of 1893 an Act was passed to establish and regulate 
labour settlements on Crown Lands, following the example set by New 
Zealand, and imitated by several other colonies. Under this Act the 
Minister may set apart certain areas for the purpose of establishing 
labour settlements. A settlement is placed under the control of a 
Board, which enrols such persons as it may think fit to become members 
of the settlement ; makes regulations concerning the work to be done ; 
apportions the work among the members; and equitably distributes 
wages, profits, and emoluments after providing for the cost of the 
maintenance of the members. Any trade or industry may be estab- 
lished by the Board, and the profits apportioned among the enrolled 
members. A Board is constituted as a corporate body, with perpetual 
succession and a common seal; and the land is leased to the Board 
as such, in trust for the members of the settlement, for a period of 
twenty-eight years, with right of renewal for a like term. 

When a Board has enrolled such a number of persons as the Minister 
for Lands may approve, it may apply for monetary assistance on behalf 
of the members of the settlement ; and the Minister has power to grant 
an amount not exceeding £25 for each enrolled member who is the 
head of a family dependent upon him; £20 for each married person 
without a family; and £15 for each unmarried person. On the expira- 
tion of four years from the commencement of the lease, and at the end 
of each year following, 8 per cent. of the total sum paid to the Board 
becomes a charge on its revenues, until the total amount advanced, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 
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Lanp LEGISLATION OF VICTORIA. 


During the earlier period of the colonisation of Victoria, then known 
as the District of Port Phillip, in New South Wales, the alienation of 
Crown lands was regulated by the Orders in Council of the mother 
colony, to which reference has already been made. In the year 1840, 
however, the upset price of country lands, which in New South Wales 
was limited to 12s. per acre, was specially raised to 20s. in the District | 
of Port Phillip. The Orders in Council continued in force until 1860, 
when the system of free selection of surveyed country lands was inau- 
gurated, the uniform upset price being fixed at £1 per acre. No con- 
dition was required to be fulfilled by the selector other than that of 
making a cash payment for the whole of his purchase—or for one-half 
only, the other half being occupied at a yearly rental of 1s. per acre, 
with right of purchase at the original price. In 1862 a new Act was 
passed. Large agricultural areas were proclaimed, within which land 
could be selected at a uniform price of £1 per acre. Modifications were 
introduced in the mode of payment; the maximum area which could 
be selected by one person was limited to 640 acres; and it was stipu- 
lated that certain improvements should be effected or part of the land 
placed in cultivation. This Act was amended in 1865, when the prin- 
ciple was introduced of leasing Crown lands within agricultural areas, 
with right of purchase after the fulfilment of certain conditions as to 
residence and improvements; and a new provision was added to meet 
the demand for land adjacent to gold-fields. 

The legislation in force was, however, superseded by the Land Act of 
1869 and the Pastoral Act of the same year. Until that time the free 
selection system in the colony had been limited to certain lands pro- 
claimed within agricultural areas, and to allotments previously surveyed, 
thus avoiding the conflict which was then beginning to take place in 
New South Wales between the selector and the pastoralist. Under 
pressure of a sudden increase in the demand for land, arising from the 
enormous immigration into Victoria which had followed the discovery 
of gold, and the necessity for the people finding other means of employ- 
ment, and other and more permanent sources of income, the Victorian 
Legislature adopted the system in vogue in the neighbouring colony, 
with modifications to suit the local conditions. The Act of 1869, which 
was amended in 1878, expired by effluxion of time in 1884, when a new 
Land Act was passed, the main tendency of which was to restrict the 
further alienation of the public estate by limiting the area which might 
be sold by auction, and substituting for the existing method of selecting 
agricultural land a system of leasing in certain defined areas, and at the 
same time conserving to the lessee the privilege of acquiring from his 
leasehold the fee-simple of 320 acres under the system of deferred pay- 
ments. A portion of the public domain, known as the “ Mallee Scrub,” 
comprising some 11} million acres wholly or partly covered with various 
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species of stunted trees, was separately dealt with by the Mallee Pastoral 
Leases Act of 1883. The land legislation of 1884 and the special enact- 
ment just referred to were again modified by the Acts of 1890, 1891, 
1893, and 1896. 

Unalienated Crown lands are divided into the following classes :— 
Pastoral lands; agricultural and grazing lands ; auriferous lands ; 
lands which may be sold by auction; swamp lands ; state forests ; and 
timber and water reserves. 


PASTORAL LANDS. 


Pastoral lands cannot be alienated in fee ; they are only obtainable on 
lease, expiring not later than December 29, 1898. No lessee may hold 
more than one allotment. The Jease is granted to the first applicant, but 
should more than one person make application on the same day, it is 
put up to auction. If no bid is offered the lease may be subdivided, and 
so put up to sale. The Land Act of 1891 provides for the division of 
certain Crown lands into pastoral allotments, varying in size from 7,500 
to 40,000 acres. The rent is computed at the rate of 1s. per head of 
sheep and 5s. per head of cattle, the number of sheep and cattle being 
determined by the grazing capabilities of the land. A pastoral lessee 
must pay rent in advance every six months; he cannot assign, sub- 
divide, or sub-let the lease without the consent of the Board of Lands 
and Works ; he must destroy all vermin and noxious growths, and keep 
in good condition and repair all fences, tanks, dams, and other improve- 
ments; and he must not destroy growing timber, except for fencing pur- 
poses. The incoming tenant pays the outgoing lessee for all permanent 
improvements which the latter has effected. Upon compliance with all 
the conditions, the lessee may select 320 acres in one block for a home- 
stead, at £1 per acre, unless the terms of his lease debar him from 
selecting upon the land. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS. 


Agricultural and grazing lands are leased in “grazing areas,” not 
exceeding 1,000 acres in extent, for a term of not more than fourteen 
years. On the expiry of the lease the land reverts to the Crown, and 
allowance is made for improvements. In certain cases the Land 
Act of 1891 permits more than one grazing area to be held by the 
same person provided the total area does not exceed 1,000 acres. The 
lessee may select out of his leased land an “agricultural allotment,” not 
exceeding 320 acres in extent ; or should he have selected under previous 
Acts, he may increase his grazing area to 1,000 acres and his agricul- 
tural allotment to 320 acres. The rent is fixed at 2d. to 4d. per 
acre for agricultural areas, on an assessment by the Local Board, with 
the addition of 5 per cent. on the assessed capital value of any 
permanent improvements that may be on the land. The area of an 
agricultural allotment is excised from the grazing lease, and a license 
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to occupy the allotment is granted to the selector. The holder of a 
grazing lease is subject to the same conditions as the pastoral lessee, 
but he has to enclose his land with a substantial fence within three 
years. The license for an agricultural allotment is issued for a period 
of six years, at a rental of ls. per acre per annum, payable half-yearly 
in advance, and is not transferable. The licensee must destroy all 
vermin, and within six years enclose his land, and effect improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre. He is also required to reside on the land 
for five years. When these conditions have been complied with, he 
may receive a Crown grant upon payment of 14s. per acre ; or he can 
obtain a lease for fourteen years at ls. per acre per annum, and at the 
end of that term his Crown grant. Non-residential licenses are granted 
upon payment of twice the ordinary license fee and other charges, but 
the area granted under such licenses must not exceed 50,000 acres in 
the whole colony during any one year. For the purpose of establishing 
and cultivating hop-gardens, vineyards, or orchards, selectors may obtain 
a grant of part of their allotments, not exceeding 20 acres, when so 
planted, upon defraying the difference between the amount of rent 
actually paid and the amount of purchase money. 


LANDS WITHIN AURIFEROUS AREAS. 


Licenses to reside on or cultivate lands comprised within an aurif- 
erous area may be granted for a period not exceeding one year. The 
area covered by a license cannot exceed 20 acres. Lands classified as 
auriferous cannot be alienated ; but they may be obtained under grazing 
license for a period of five years, renewable for a similar term, subject 
to the right of any person to enter upon the land for the purpose of 
mining. The Land Act of 1891 provides that auriferous lands which 
are considered to be no longer profitable to work for gold within 50 
feet of the surface, may be occupied in allotments, not exceeding 5 
acres in extent, for a period of not more than seven years, and may be 
worked to the above-mentioned depth. The minimum rent payable 
is ls. per acre; and while gold-seeking may be prosecuted under 
the above-mentioned conditions, the surface of the land must be used 
for the purpose of erecting a residence thereon; for forming a vine- 
yard, orchard, or garden; or for any like purpose. On the expiration 
of the seven years’ lease, the lessee may obtain a grant of the allotment 
upon payment of an amount fixed by the Local Board ; this must not 
be less than £1 per acre, but allowance is made for the amount paid in 
license fees up to the date of purchase. 


AUCTION LANDS, 


Lands comprised within certain areas notified in a schedule attached 
to the Act of 1891, and lands within proclaimed towns or townships, or 
within any city, town, or borough proclaimed before the passing of the 
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Lands Act of 1884, may be sold at auction, the upset price for country 
lands being £1 per acre. The maximum area granted is 1,000 acres. 
Of the price, 25 per cent. must be paid in cash, and the balance in twelve 
equal quarterly instalments. 


SWAMP LANDS. 


The Act of 1891 also contains provisions for the alienation of certain 
lands designated as “swamp lands,” subject to conditions as to their 
drainage. Likewise, it is provided that Crown lands alienated from the 
date of the passing of the Act shall be sold, or otherwise alienated, 
leased, or licensed, only as regards the surface and down to such a 
depth as may be stated by Order in Council; the sinking of wells is, 
however, authorised, but the rights to minerals do not go with the 
land, remaining the property of the Crown. 


LANDS ENHANCED IN VALUE. 


Where Crown lands are enhanced in value by the proximity of 
a railway, or of waterworks for irrigation purposes, etc., the Governor 
is empowered to increase the minimum sum per acre for which such 
lands may be sold, as well as the minimum amount of rent or license 
fee, by not less than one-eighth nor more than double the sum. But 
where lands have been sold, leased, or licensed at an enhanced price, 
and the works by reason of which such additional sums have been 
demanded have not been constructed within ten years from the date of 
the Order in Council fixing the enhanced price, all additional sums paid 
must be returned. 

FOREST LANDS. 


Land situated within the State forests, and timber and water reserves, 
cannot be alienated; and the administration of the Forests Domain 
of the Crown is placed in the hands of local Forest Boards, which are 
empowered to recover fees for licenses to cut or remove timber. 


MALLEE SCRUB. 


Lands situated in the north-western district of the colony, over 
which the mallee scrub extends, are the subject of a special enactment 
designated the “Mallee Pastoral Act of 1883,” which was amended in 
1885 and partly recast under the present Land Act of 1890, and further 
amended in February, 1896. Under this special legislation the mallee 
country is divided into two parts, viz., the mallee border, extending 
along the southern margin of the mallee country; and the mallee 
blocks, situated to the north of the border, and extending to the banks 
of the Murray River. In the mallee border the land is parcelled out in 
“mallee allotments,” the maximum area of which is 20,000 acres. 
These allotments may be leased for terms expiring not later than the Ist 
December, 1903. 
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The Act of 1896 prescribes that in respect of the lease of a mallee 
allotment no assignment by operation of law shall take effect without 
the consent of the Board, and that the lessee without such consent shall 
not execute any mortgage or lien thereon. The lessee is required, within 
six months from the granting of the lease, to take up his residence on 
the land or within five miles thereof, and to remain there for at least 
six months in the first year, and nine months during each of the next 
four years ; or in lieu thereof to cultivate at least a quarter of the 
allotment within two years, and at least one-half before the end of the 
fourth year. In the event of the insolvency or death of the lessee, 
residence is not obligatory on the assignee, executor, or administrator. 
Without the consent of the Board, the lessee cannot clear or cultivate 
any part of his allotment, and not more than five crops in succession 
may be raised, after which for one year the land must be allowed to lie 
fallow. The rent is now fixed at 3d. per acre per annum. 

It is provided that the lessee may, within five years of the passing of 
the Act, select out of his mallee allotment an agricultural allotment not 
exceeding 640 acres, either under license or perpetual lease. When this 
is done the remainder of the mallee allotment may be resumed, com- 
pensation being awarded for improvements only. If the lessee has 
actually resided on the land and destroyed the vermin thereon, the 
period of six years for which the agricultural allotment license is issued 
may be so shortened as not to exceed the length of such residence, 
conditionally on the payment of the license fees. 

The “ mallee blocks” are of various areas, one portion of which can be 
held for five years under an occupation license, and the other under 
lease for a period expiring not later than the 1st December, 1903. 
These leases are granted under the Mallee Pastoral Act, which was 
passed on the Ist December, 1883, at which time they could be obtained 
for a period of twenty years. The rent then laid down was, for the 
first five years, at the rate of 2d. per head of sheep and 1s. per head of 
cattle depastured on the land, double these amounts for the second five 
years, and 50 per cent. over the latter figures for the remainder of the 
term; but in no case might the yearly rent be less than 2s. 6d. for each 
square mile or part of a square mile of land. The lessee of a mallee 
block, as of a mallee allotment, cannot assign, subdivide, or cultivate 
any part without the consent of the Board of Land and Works; he 
must destroy the vermin upon the land, and fulfil certain other con- 
ditions. The Government retain the right of resuming the land after 
giving due notice, compensation for improvements effected being given 
on assessment. 

An agricultural allotment license or perpetual lease of forfeited, 
resumed, or expired mallee blocks may be granted to any person who is 
not the licensee, lessee, or owner of an agricultural allotment in the 
mallee country or mallee border; the area, however, is not to exceed 
640 acres. In the case of a perpetual lease, the payment of the yearly 
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rent must be made in advance. The lessee must at once commence to 
destroy any vermin which may be on the land, and within two years 
have made a complete clearance of such pests, and during the remainder 
of his lease he must see that the land is kept free from them. He is 
also required to fence in the land within six years from the issue of the 
lease. The power of resumption, subject to compensation and the right 
to remove improvements, is reserved under certain conditions. The 
rent is not to exceed 2d. per acre per annum to the 3lst December, 
1903, and thereafter to be as the Board may determine ; and the lease 
may be transferred, provided there are no arrears of rent. 

No person can select or become the licensee, lessee, or perpetual lessee 
of more than 640 acres as an agricultural allotment or allotments in the 
mallee country and mallee border, and such allotment or allotments 
must be situated at a distance of at least 3 miles from the Murray 
River. The licensee of an agricultural allotment may give a license 
lien on all improvements on the land, but such must be registered in the 
Crown Lands Office, and a memorandum of the same be indorsed by the 
Registrar of Titles on the grant or lease as an encumbrance thereon. 
Tn the event of the forfeiture of the license, the holder of a license lien 
has neither legal nor equitable claim against the Crown. 


VERMIN DISTRICTS. 


Under the Land Act of 1890 districts which are proclaimed as 
vermin infested are, for the purpose of securing the extinction of these 
animal pests, administered by local committees appointed by the owners, 
lessees, and occupiers of the lands. In order to secure the erection of 
vermin-proof wire-fencing a fencing rate may be levied, and the Minister 
has power to deduct 5 per cent. of the amount levied in vermin districts 
for the purpose of erecting a vermin-proof fence between the mallee 
country and the mallee border. 


WATTLE CULTIVATION. 


During 1890 legislation was enacted having for its object the granting 
of leases of any unoccupied Crown lands for the cultivation of wattle- 
trees, for any term not exceeding twenty-one years, and at a rent of 2d. 
per acre per annum for the first seven years, 4d. per acre for the second 
seven years, and 6d. per acre for the remainder of the term. A lease 
is not granted for more than 1,000 acres ; and the rent is payable half- 
yearly in advance. The lessee covenants not to assign, sublet, or divide 
the lease without the consent of the Board of Land and Works; to keep 
all improvements in repair during each of the first six years following 
the year after the granting of the lease; to sow or plant wattle-trees or 
any other approved tannin-producing trees or plants on at least one-fifth 
of the land leased, and within six years to occupy the whole area in a 
‘similar manner. He must within two years enclose a third, and within 
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three years two-thirds, and within four years the whole of the land 
leased ; and he is required to keep the fence in good repair, and to 
destroy all vermin which may be upon the land. The lessee may select 
out of his lease not more than 320 acres, and he may acquire the free- 
hold in the same in like manner and subject to the same conditions as 
those governing agricultural allotments. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


Under the Settlement on Lands Act of 1893 there may be set apart 
and appropriated for the purposes of village communities any land not 
alienated from the Crown, and not being auriferous or permanently 
reserved for any purpose. Such lands are surveyed into allotments of 
from 1 to 20 acres each, according to the quality of the soil and the 
situation. Subject to certain restrictions, any person of the age of 18 
years may obtain a permit to occupy a village community allotment for 
a period not exceeding three years. The rent is merely nominal, but 
conditions are laid down with the object of ensuring bona-fide occupancy. 
On the expiration of the permit a lease may be obtained, provided the 
conditions of the permissive occupancy have been fulfilled. The lease 
is granted for a period of twenty years. The lessee must pay in 
advance, every half-year, rent equal to one-fortieth of what is regarded 
as the price of the allotment, which is to be not less than £1 per acre. 
Within two years from the date of the lease he must have brought into 
cultivation not less than one-tenth, and within four years, one-fifth of 
the land ; and within six years, have effected substantial improvements 
of a permanent character to the value of £1 for every acre leased. He 
must also keep all improvements in good repair ; and he cannot assign, 
transfer, or sublet the land, or borrow money on the security of his lease 
without the consent of the Board of Land and Works. He must reside 
personally on the land, and use it for agriculture, gardening, grazing, or 
other like purpose. 


HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATIONS. 


Areas of similar lands to the foregoing may also be set apart and 
appropriated for occupation by members of associations or societies, but 
no proclamation can remain in force for a longer period than three years 
in the case of a society, nor for more than six months in the case of an 
association, after the survey and subdivision of the block ; and land in 
any block not occupied or leased at the expiration of these periods 
becomes unoccupied Crown land again. No block of land set apart for 
the purposes of associations or societies can exceed in area 2,000 acres. 
A block is subdivided into lots of not more than 50 acres each, and the 
number of persons to be located in each block must not be less than one 
for every 50 acres of its total area. A permissive occupancy of a section 
may be granted to any member of an association or a society fora period 
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of three years. The rent is a nominal one, and after proof of fulfilment of 
conditions a lease may be obtained by the member, provided he is of the 
age of 18 years. The lessee covenants to pay the annual rent and the 
cost of survey; to repay all moneys advanced by the: Board ; to bring 
into cultivation within two years not less than one-tenth, and within 
four years not less than one-fifth of the land; and within six years to 
effect substantial improvements of a permanent character to the value 
of £1 for every acre leased. He must also keep the improvements in 
good repair; and he cannot assign, transfer, or sublet the land, or 
borrow money upon it without the consent of the Board of Land and 
Works. He must personally reside on his section or its appurtenant 
township allotment, and use the land for agriculture, gardening, grazing, 
dairying, or other like purpose. Adjoining to or within every block 
of land appropriated in this manner, an area of not more than 100 acres 
may be set apart for the purposes of a township, and the Board of Land 
and Works may subdivide it into allotments not exceeding one acre, 
in order to provide a township allotment for each homestead selection. 
Power is reserved to alienate the fee-simple of those allotments not 
required for the purpose ; and every settler may, within one year from 
the commencement of his permit or lease, obtain a lease of such an 
allotment, with the right to a Crown grant in fee on making the pay- 
ment prescribed. 


LABOUR COLONIES. 


Areas of similar land, not exceeding 1,500 acres in extent, may also be 
set apart for the purpose of labour colonies, to be vested in five trustees, 
appointed by the Governor. For the purpose of aiding the trustees, 
provision is made whereby persons subscribing to the funds of such 
a colony may annually elect a committee of management, consisting of 
four members. The joint body (trustees and committee) is empowered, 
on a day to be determined in each case by the Minister, to admit into 
such a colony any person who shall be entitled to such benefits as the 
rules of the colony may prescribe. The trustees and committee of each 
colony must establish and conduct the same; and they have all the 
powers and authority necessary to enable them to improve the position 
of the colony and make it self-supporting. They may establish and main- 
tain any industry they please, and dispose of the proceeds thereof. A 
subsidy of £2 for every £1 received by the trustees and committee 
from public and private subscriptions is payable by the Government. 
The moneys received are to be disbursed in the payment of allowances 
for work to persons employed in the colony; in the construction and 
maintenance of necessary buildings; and in purchasing provisions, 
clothing, building materials, stock, seed, and agricultural implements. 

Besides the foregoing provisions, there are numerous others, dealing 
with minor interests, which in a general statement of this kind it is not 
necessary to recapitulate. 
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Lanp LEGISLATION OF QUEENSLAND. 


The land legislation of New South Wales in force on the date when 
the Moreton Bay District was formed into the colony of Queensland, 
gave place soon after that event to a new system of settlement, better 
adapted to the requirements of the newly constituted province. Follow 
ing to a certain extent the lines adopted by their neighbours, the 
Queensland legislators introduced into their regulations the principle of 
free selection before survey, and of sales under the deferred payment 
system. Having to dispose of a vast territory which, not being endowed 
with so temperate a climate, had not the same attractions as the southern 
provinces, it was considered necessary to exercise greater liberality in 
offering the land than was shown to settlers in the other colonies. Large 
areas and small prices were therefore features of Queensland land sales. 
Most liberal also were the provisions to facilitate the exploration and 
occupation for pastoral purposes of the vast interior country, and the 
Pastoral Act of 1869 led to the occupation by an energetic race of 
pioneers of nearly the whole of the waste lands of the province. The 
rapid development of the resources of the colony, and the consequent 
increase of population, necessitated later on a revision of the conditions 
under which land might be alienated or occupied ; but although the 
tendency has been to curtail the privileges of the pastoralists, the 
alienation of the public estate by selection—conditional and uncon- 
ditional—has been placed under enactments of a still more liberal 
character than those which existed in the earlier days. | Under pressure 
of the new social movement, Queensland has followed in the wake of 
New Zealand and South Australia, and has granted to the working 
classes great facilities for acquiring possession of the soil. The regu- 
lations at present in force are based upon the legislation enacted under 
the Crown Lands Act of 1884, and its subsequent amendments in 1886, 
1889, 1891, and 1893. 

Land may be acquired in the following manner :—(1) By conditional 
selection—agricultural farms up to 160 acres, price 2s. 6d. per acre, 
payable in five years at the rate of 6d. per acre per annum, personal 
residence ; and agricuitural farms up to 1,280 acres, at from 15s. per acre, 
payable in five years, or a fifty years’ lease at from 3d. upwards per acre 
per annum, residence personal or by agent : (2) by unconditional selec- 
tion, at from 20s. per acre, payable in twenty annual instalments : (3) by 
grazing farm selection, up to 20,000 acres, thirty years’ lease at from fd. 
upwards per acre per annum: and (4) by purchase at auction—agri- 
cultural land at an upset price from 20s. per acre, and grazing land at 
an upset price from 10s. per acre, payments spread over three years, 
without interest in the case of agricultural land, and with 5 per cent. 
added in the case of grazing land when instalments are paid later than 
six months from date of sale. 
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The colony is, as far as is necessary, divided into Land Agents’ 
Districts, in each of which there are a Public Lands Office and a Govern- 
ment Land Agent with whom applications for farms must be lodged. 
Applications must be made in the prescribed form, and be signed by 
the applicant, but they may be lodged in the Lands Office by a duly 
authorised attorney. There is connected with the Survey Depart- 
ment, in Brisbane, an office for the exhibition and sale of maps, and 
there full information respecting lands available for selection through- 
out the colony can be obtained on personal application. Plans can 
aiso be obtained at the District Offices. 

The conditions under which country lands may be acquired for settle- 
ment by persons of either sex over 18 years of age—married women 
excepted, unless they are judicially. separated or possess separate 
estate—are substantially as stated below. 


GRAZING FARMS. 


Areas of land already surveyed are available for selection as grazing 
farms over a great extent of territory within accessible distance of the 
seaboard. Intending settlers can obtain up to 20,000 acres on lease, 
for a term of thirty years, at an annual rent varying according to the 
quality of the land, #d. an acre being the minimum. This rent is subject 
to reassessment by the Land Board after the first ten years, and subse- 
quently at intervals of five years, but it cannot be increased at any 
reassessment by more than 50 per cent. The applicant must first 
obtain an occupation license, which is not transferable, and which may 
be exchanged for a lease for the balance of the term of thirty years as 
soon as the farm is enclosed with a substantial fence, which must be 
done within three years. The lease may be transferred or mortgaged, 
and the farm may be subdivided, or, with the consent of the Land Board, 
sub-let. The land must be continuously occupied by the lessee or his 
agent for the whole term of the lease, and cannot be made: freehold. 
The cost of survey, ranging from something like £30 for a farm of 
2,560 acres to about £65 for 20,000 acres—subject to increase or decrease 
according to locality—must be paid with a year’s rent when application 
is made for the farm. 


AGRICULTURAL SELECTIONS. 


The more accessible lands near lines of railway, centres of population, 
and navigable waters, are set apart for agricultural farm selection in 
areas up to 1,280 acres. The period of license is five years, during 
which the selector must fence in the land, or expend an equivalent sum 
in effecting other substantial improvements. As soon as the improvement 
condition has been complied with, a lease is issued for a term of 
fifty years from the date of the license, with right of purchase. The 
annual rent ranges from 3d. per acre upwards (seldom exceeding 1s.) 
according to the quality and situation of the land, its natural supply of 
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water, etc. ; and it is subject to periodical reassessment, as in the case 
of grazing farms. The selector must occupy the land continuously, 
either in person or by agent, for the whole term of the lease. The 
cost of survey, ranging from about £10 to £12 for a farm of 160 acres 
to £20 to £40 for a farm of 1,280 acres, must be borne by the selector. 

When an agricultural farm not exceeding 160 acres in extent is 
occupied by the selector in person, the freehold can be secured on 
extremely liberal terms as regards money payments, five annual payments 
of 6d. per acre being all the purchase money required, while the cost of 
survey is also payable in like instalments. The conditions attached to 
the granting of these liberal terms are the expenditure on improvements 
of a sum equal to 10s. per acre, and bona-fide personal residence on. 
the land by the selector continuously for five years. In the case of agri- 
cultural farms exceeding 160 acres in area, where the condition of occu- 
pation has been performed for five years by one lessee, or for ten years 
by successive lessees, the freehold may be secured on payment of the pre- 
scribed price. If the purchase is made within twelve years from the 
commencement of the term of the lease, the price is the sum (the 
minimum being 15s. per acre) mentioned in the proclamation declaring 
the land available for selection ; if after that period, the price is raised 
in proportion to the increase of rent upon reassessment. ‘The rent 
payable under the lease usually amounts to about 24 per cent. on the 
price, and all rent paid during the period of personal residence is counted 
as part of the purchase money. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


With regard to village settlement, special provision is made by law for 
the settlement of little communities, so that settlers may live together in 
townships for mutual convenience, on allotments not exceeding 1 acre 
in extent, and with farms of 80 acres in close proximity to their resi- 
dences. The freehold of these farms may be secured generally on the 
same terms as those upon which agricultural farms not exceeding 160 
acres in area may be acquired, with the additional privileges that 
residence on an allotment in the township is held to be equivalent to 
residence on the farm, and one-fifth of the required improvements may 
be made on the allotment. 

Two or more selectors of agricultural farms not exceeding in area 80 
acres each may associate for mutual assistance under license from the Land 
Board. <A selector may perform conditions of residence for himself and 
any other member of the association, provided that at least one selector 
is in actual occupation for every 160 acres; and if more than 10s. per acre 
is spent on permanent improvements on any one farm, the surplus may 
be credited to any other farm or farms in the group. In other respects 
the conditions are similar to those governing agricultural farms of 160 
acres. 
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UNCONDITIONAL SELECTION. 


Areas of land are also available for unconditional selection at prices 
ranging from £1 per acre upwards, payable in twenty annual instal- 
ments. As the term implies, no other conditions than the payment of 
the purchase money are attached to this mode of selection—the disqualifi- 
cations imposed in the case of agricultural farms being also removed, with 
the exception of the restriction upon the area allowed to be selected. 
The cost of survey, on the same scale as for agricultural farms, must be 
deposited with the first instalment of purchase money at the time of 
application. 

IMMIGRANTS LAND ORDERS. 


To approved persons of European extraction, paying in full their own 
passages or those of members of their families to Queensland from 
Europe, the United States of America, or any British possession other 
than the Australasian colonies, land orders are issued of the value of £20 
sterling for each person of 12 years and upwards, and of £10 for each 
child between 1 and 12 years of age. These land orders are available, 
for ten years from the date of issue, to their full nominal value, for use 
by the head of a family in payment of the rent of any agricultural or 
grazing farm held by him, or by members of his family severally—wife, 
and children under 18 years of age, of course excepted—in payment of 
the rent of farms held by them. As the orders are not transferable, 
and can only be used by residents in the colony, they are of no use to 
anyone who does not settle on the land and fulfil the conditions as above 
described. A single land order of the value of £20, of course, suffices for 
the payment of the whole purchase money of a farm of 160 acres under 
the personal residence conditions, and only the survey and deed fees 
need to be paid in cash. 


CO-OPERATIVE SETTLEMENT. 


The Co-operative Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893 provides 
for the setting apart of a portion of Crown lands for the purposes of a 
group or association of persons for co-operative land settlement, and the 
condition annexed thereto is that the group shall consist of not less 
than thirty persons, each of whom is eligible to apply for and hold 
land under the provisions of the Crown Lands Act of 1884. It is 
requisite that the group shall be recognised by the Minister, and the 
rules of the community must be deposited with him. None but natural 
born or naturalised subjects are eligible to become members of a group, 
and no person may be a member of more than one community. It is 
open to a group to register itself under the Friendly Societies Act of 
1876, when in such case certain provisions at law dealing with the 
internal government of the community become inoperative. 

The area available for a co-operative community is set apart by proc- 
lamation, and cannot exceed in area more than 160 acres for each 
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member. The proclamation specifies and defines the name of the group : 
the persons included therein; the boundaries and a description of the 
area ; the improvements to be made; the period for which the area is 
set apart (not exceeding twelve nor less than six years) ; and the rent 
payable for the land. A sxin equal to at least 2s. 6d. per acre must be 
expended during each of four equal portions of the lease, and failing 
that, resumption of the land and consequent dissolution of the group 
ensue. 

No member of a co-operative community possesses an individual 
interest or property in the improvements effected on the land, the same 
being vested in the Minister ; but on the expiry of the Tease, with the 
conditions satisfactorily performed, the members, on payment of the 
proclaimed price (if any) and deed and assurance fees, are entitled to 
a deed of grant in fee-simple of so much land as was specified in the 
proclamation, the division of the area being left to the members them- 
selves. In certain cases the acquisition of freehold may be prohibited 
by the rules of the group, and provision is made for dissolution when 
the membership falls below a certain number. 


LABOUR COLONIES. 


Provision is also made in the enactment for the proclamation of 
Labour Colonies. The area granted to a colony, which must not exceed 
10,000 acres in extent, is vested in five trustees, who are empowered 


to establish and manage any trade or industry. A subsidy not exceed- 
ing £1,000, either conditionally or otherwise, may be granted to a 
labour colony from Parliamentary appropriations for such purposes. 

At the date of the issue of this volume the land legislation of 
Queensland was again under the review of Parliament. The Government 
propose to make even more liberal the facilities for bona-fide settlement. 


Lanp LEGISLATION oF SourH AUSTRALIA. 


The settlement of the colony of South Australia was the outcome 
of an attempt to put into actual practice one of those remarkable theories 
which logically seem founded upon apparently solid ground, but which 
are apt to weaken and give way when subjected to the pressure of 
hard practical facts. The policy by which a wealthy colony was to be 
created in a few years on the edge of a supposed desert continent, was 
based upon principles enunciated by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in a 
pamphlet published in England about the year 1836. The main idea 
of his scheme of colonisation was the sale of land in the new possession 
at a high price, and the application of the amount thus realised to the 
introduction of immigrants, whom the landowners would at once employ 
to reclaim the virgin forest, and create wealth and abundance where 
desolation existed. But although Wakefield had fairly calculated upon 
the results which would follow the action of man if left to himself, the 
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part which Nature might be expected to play was not taken into con- 
sideration, and the scheme quickly proved an empty failure and a 
distressful speculation for the many whom its apparent feasibility had 
deluded into investing their means in the lands of the new colony. 
Had not the discovery of great mineral resources occurred at an oppor- 
tune time, the exodus into the eastern colonies of the immigrants 
imported or attracted to South Australia would have emptied the 
province of its population, and considerably retarded the progress of a 
territory not inferior in natural resources to other portions of the 
Australian continent. 

Steps were soon taken to modify the Wakefield system, but it was only 
in 1872 that an Act was passed more in conformity with the legislation 
of the neighbouring colonies, and giving to the poorer classes of the 
population a chance to settle upon the lands of the Crown under fair 
conditions. The Lands Act of 1872, adapted as it was to the needs of 
the time, gave way to other measures, and the regulations now in force 
are those of the Crown Lands Act of 1888, as amended in 1889, 1890, 
1893, 1894, and 1895. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


The law as it now stands gives power to the Government to alienate 
Crown lands, exchange lands for public purposes, and lease lands to 
aboriginal natives or their descendants ; to dedicate and reserve lands 
for public purposes ; to cancel and resume dedications and reserves ; to 
constitute divisions of the colony into hundreds and counties ; to alter 
the boundaries of existing divisions ; and to set aside sites for towns 
or villages, etc. But the grant in fee-simple of any land cannot be 
construed to convey any property in any mineral or mineral oil in or 
upon the land, the same being reserved by the Crown ; although 
authority may be given to persons at any time to search for and remove 
any of the minerals reserved. 


LEASES WITH RIGHT OF PURCHASE. 


No lands may be leased unless they have been surveyed. The 
Land Boards are entrusted with the duty of classifying lands, and of 
fixing the area of blocks, the price and annual rent at which each block 
may be taken up on lease with right of purchase, and the annual rent 
at which such block may be taken up on perpetual lease. Applications 
must be made in writing to the Commissioner, and must cover a 
deposit equal to 20 per cent. of the first year’s rent of the block 
which it is desired to take up. All applications are dealt with by the 
Land Board, which has power to subdivide or to alter the boundaries of 
blocks, and to decide what price or annual rent shall be payable. A 
lessee must execute his lease and pay the balance of the first year’s 
assessment and prescribed fees within twenty-eight days after the 
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acceptance of his application has been notified and the lease has issued, 
otherwise he forfeits the deposit paid and all rights to a lease of the 
land. 

Leases with right of purchase are granted for a term of twenty-one 
years, with the right of renewal for a similar term. Purchase may be 
made at any time after the first six years. The price must not be less 
than 3s. an acre. 

The rent chargeable in a perpetual lease for the first fourteen years 
is fixed by the Land Board and notified in the Government Gazette, and 
for every subsequent period of fourteen years a revaluation is made. 
Every lease contains a reservation to the Crown of all minerals, timber, 
and mineral oils in or upon the land. The lessee undertakes to fulfil 
the following conditions :—(1) To pay rent annually ; (2) to pay all 
taxes and other impositions ; (3) to fence in the land within the first 
five years, and thereafter to keep the fences in repair; (4) to forthwith 
commence to destroy and to keep the land free from vermin; (5) to 
keep in good order and repair all improvements which are the property 
of the Crown ; (6) to keep insured to their full value all buildings which 
are the property of the Crown ; and (7) to give access to the land to 
persons holding mining licenses or mineral leases. 


SALE OF LANDS. 


All Crown lands within hundreds which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up, may be offered for sale at auction for cash within two 
years of the date on which they were first offered for lease. Some 
lands may be sold by auction for cash, and not upon credit or by private 
contract, the Commissioners fixing the upset price of both town and 
country lots offered ; but no country lands may be sold for less than 5s. 
per acre. 


PASTORAL LEASES, 


Pastoral lands are divided into three classes. Class 1 includes pastoral 
lands held under a new lease issued under certain previous Acts, or 
which, having been held under such new lease, were held under other 
leases expiring in the year 1888 or on the lst January, 1887, and 
granted in lieu of such new lease. Class 2 includes all pastoral lands 
which were held by any pastoral lessee on the 14th November, 1884, for 
any other term of years. Class 3 includes all other pastoral lands. 

When any pastoral lease in Class 1 expires, the land may be offered 
at auction for lease in such sized blocks as the Commissioner may 
determine. No lease is granted for a longer period than twenty-one 
years ; and the annual upset rent payable in advance is fixed by valua- 
tion. The lessee must pay a deposit of 10 per cent. upon the value of 
improvements. Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. is allowed on the 
amount, which is returned on the expiration of the lease provided the 
improvements have not been allowed to fall into disrepair. If they 
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have been neglected, the deposit is forfeitable wholly or in part. On 
the expiration of the lease, or on the resumption of any part of the 
land, the lessee is paid the value of all substantial water improvements, 
and in cases of resumption he is also compensated for loss or depreciation 
in the value of his lease. Under the Amendment Act of 1890 pastoral 
lands in Class 3 are leased for a term of forty-two years. The annual 
upset rent is 2s. 6d. per square mile for the first fourteen years, and 
for every subsequent period of fourteen years a revaluation is made. 
The lessee covenants to stock the land, before the end of the third 
year, with sheep, in the proportion of at least five head, or with cattle, 
in the proportion of at least one head, for every square mile leased ; 
and before the end of the seventh year to increase the stock to at least 
twenty sheep or four head of cattle per square mile, and to maintain 
the numbers at that rate. But the expenditure of 30s. per square mile 
in improving the carrying capacity of the land before the end of the 
third year, and of £3 per square mile before the end of the seventh 
year, wholly discharges the lessee from the covenant in reference to 
stock, Leases are granted to bona-fide discoverers of pastoral country 
at the rent of 2s. 6d. per square mile per annum. 


MINING LEASES. 


Leases are issued for mining purposes for a term of 99 years, at 
an annual rent of 1s. per acre, and a further charge of 6d. in the £ 
on the net profits. A sum equal to £6 per acre must be expended 
every two years, or the lessee must keep constantly employed during 
nine months of the year one man for every 20 acres. Specific mineral 
licenses are granted on payment of a fee of 20s. These permit the 
holder to search for any mineral except gold upon any specific mineral 
lands not exceeding 80 acres in extent, subject to the condition of 
employing at least one man. General mineral licenses to search for 
any mineral except gold upon any mineral lands are also issued, 
the term for which they are granted being one year. The leasing of 
auriferous lands is regulated by the Gold-mining Act of 1885. 

Leases may also be granted to discoverers of coal, guano, petroleum, 
or other substance which is not a metal or metalliferous ore. Sites for 
factories and other industrial undertakings may also be acquired under 
certain conditions. 


WORKING-MEN’S LEASES. 


A new feature has been introduced into the land legislation of the 
colony, in response to the claims of the working classes. It is enacted 
that certain lands of the province may be surveyed into blocks not 
exceeding 20 acres in area, and leased under the conditions affecting 
leases granted with the right of purchase and of perpetual leases. No 
one except a person who gains his livelihood by his own labour, and who 
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has attained the age of 18 years, is entitled to a working-man’s lease. 
The rent is payable annually in advance. The lessee is bound to reside 
on the land for at least nine months in every year, but residence by his 
wife or any member of his family is held as a fulfilment of the residence 
condition. Under the amended Act of 1890, working men’s leases 
situated within a radius of 10 miles from the Post Office, Adelaide, 
cannot be taken up with the right of purchase, and the purchase of any 
such leases taken up under the provisions of the principal Act cannot 
be completed. 


AMENDING LEGISLATION. 


Under the Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1889, certain modi- 
fications were introduced in the procedure regulating the surrender 
of existing agreements and leases in exchange for the pastoral leases 
already described; and certain regulations were enacted to deal with 
the rabbit pest and to provide for the erection of rabbit-proof fences, 
power being granted to District Councils to raise loans for this purpose. 
Provisions were also made for extensive alterations in the disposal of 
forest lands, and for various other matters relating to the alienation and 
lease of lands. It was provided, among other matters, that no lessee 
shall at any one time hold more than 1,000 acres under lease with a 
right of purchase. 

The Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1893 repeals certain sections 
and schedules of former Acts ; creates a central Land Board ; deals with 
lands subject to mineral reservations ; substitutes the term “ homestead 
blocks” for ‘ blocks for working-men,” and makes more extended provi- 
sions for granting loans to block-holders. Permission is given to sur- 
render agreements held under previous Acts for perpetual leases at a 
fixed rent, in addition to the payment of an amount equal to the land- 
tax that would be payable if the lands were subject to such tax. The 
unimproved value of lands brought under the Act by one person, unless 
they be city or township lands, cannot exceed £5,000. The last part of 
the Act deals with village settlements in a manner similar to that 
governing the labour settlements of New South Wales. 


PASTORAL LANDS. 


The Pastoral Act of 1893 deals with the pastoral lands of the colony. 
It repealed a number of the sections of the Crown Lands Amendment 
Act of 1890, as well as of the Crown Lands Act of 1888; divided the 
pastoral lands of the colony into three classes, A, B, and C; and pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Pastoral Board to deal with applications 
for leases, valuations, ete. Certain improvements are paid for by 
the incoming lessee. Leases in Classes A and B have a currency 
of twenty-one years, and in Class C of twenty-one years with a right 
of renewal for a similar term at a revaluation. No mining by the 
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lessee is allowed, but he may use the surface of the land for any purpose, 
whether pastoral or not. Improvements are valued solely in connection 
with their worth to the incoming lessee, and may in no case exceed in 
value such as are necessary for the working of a run of 5,000 sheep in 
Class A, of 10,000 sheep in Class B, or of 30,000 sheep in Class C, or a 
proportionate number of cattle, five sheep being taken as the equivalent 
of one head of cattle. Revaluations may be made during the currency 
of a lease if, by the construction of Government works in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as railways and waterworks, the land has received an 
enhanced value. Leases are granted to discoverers of pastoral lands, 
or to any person for inferior lands, for forty-two years—the first five 
years at a peppercorn rental ; the next five years at 1s. per annum per 
square mile; and the remainder of the term at 2s. 6d. per annum per 
square mile. For all other leases the minimum rent is fixed at 2s. 6d. 
per annum per square mile, together with 2d. for each sheep depastured 
in Classes A and B, and 1d. for each sheep in Class C. Provision is made 
for the resumption of leases and the granting of compensation. All 
disputed cases are decided according to the terms of the Arbitration 
Act, 1891. Lands held under any of the old Acts may be surrendered 
and a new lease applied for under the Act of 1893, except in the case 
of lands placed in Class I under the Act of 1888. 

The Pastoral Act Amendment Act of 1895 provides that in cases 
where the area held by an outgoing lessee is reduced by subdivision 
below a certain minimum, the improvements are to be valued for the 
protection of such lessee as if the area were of the minimum carrying 
capacity, and any difference between their value and that paid by the 
incoming lessee is to be borne by the Commissioner. Previous to the 
reletting of expired pastoral leases the land is to be classified. The 
Commissioner is not bound to recover improvement moneys or protect 
improvements, and any moneys paid to an incoming lessee for deprecia- 
tion of improvements is to be laid out in their reinstatement ; but a 
lessee may be released from the liability to repair improvements pro- 
vided others in lieu thereof are made to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner. In cases where the Commissioner is satisfied that the 
country is waterless or infested with vermin, the covenant relating to 
stocking the land may be qualified, provided that a sum equal to £5 per 
square mile of the leased land has been expended in the destruction of 
vermin or in the construction of water improvements. Where artesian 
water yielding not less than 5,000 gallons per diem is discovered, the 
lessee is entitled toa remission of five years’ future rent in respect of an 
area of 100 square miles surrounding such well, but this concession 
cannot be claimed on account of more than four wells on any one run. 

The Act also provides for the creation of a Tenants’ Relief Board, 
consisting of a Judge of the Supreme Court, assisted by two assessors— 
one appointed by the Commissioner and the other by the lessee. 
Forfeiture of a lease does not take effect until after three months’ notice 
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has been given to the lessee, who may thereupon apply to the Board for 
relief. After consideration of all matters affecting the question, the 
Board may determine as they think fit. 

A Central Pastoral Board is also constituted by the Act. It consists 
of three officers of the Civil Service, whose duty it is to deal with any 
pastoral land and with any unstocked country and lands, contiguous to 
unstocked country, the leases of which have expired. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS. 


The Exchange of Lands and Reduction of Rents Act of 1894 
authorises the exchange of lands, notwithstanding any lease thereof, 
and the letting of the land received in exchange to the original lessee, 
for the unexpired portion of his lease, on terms to be agreed upon. 
Revaluation of the rent of any lease dealt with by Land Boards prior 
to the 30th June, 1895, with a view to a reduction in the rent charged, 
is also provided for. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS 


The Village Settlements and Reduction of Rents Amendment Act of 
1895 provides for the increase of the amount authorised to be advanced 
to Village Associations to £100. Within two months after the pub- 
lication of the proclamation constituting a village, the Commissioner is 
to issue to the association a lease thereof. Power is vested in the 
Commissioner to expel from any association any villager who has become 
liable to expulsion under the rules; to control and direct the expendi- 
ture of any money advanced ; to call upon a trustee to resign where in 
his (the Commissioner’s) opinion the welfare of the association demands 
such a course ; and to require an association to increase the number of 
villagers so that it may not be less than the number who signed the 
rules when first registered—the total, however, not to exceed 500. 
The Act also deals with the question of internal management, and pro- 
vides for the reduction of rents where recommended by the Surveyor- 
General. 


REGISTRATION OF HOMESTEADS. 


The Homestead Act of 1895 has for its object a simple method of 
securely settling homesteads for the benefit of settlers and their 
families. It is essential that applicants for the registration of their 
homesteads should be residing, and have resided for at least one year 
prior to making the application, on the land to be registered. Home- 
steads with improvements thereon of the value of more than £1,000, or 
in respect of which the applicant is not either the owner of an 
unencumbered estate in fee-simple or the holder of a perpetual lease 
from the Crown, are not eligible for registration. The effect of regis- 
tration is to settle the homestead for the benefit of the settler and 
family until the period of distribution, either under his will, or when 
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all the children have attained the age of 21 years or have died before 

.that age. No alienation or attempted alienation by the settler or his 
family has any force or effect other than as provided for, and their 
interest continues unaffected to the value of £1,000 only. Provision 
is made for the leasing of the homestead, but for no period longer than 
three years. Registration may be rescinded should the settler become 
bankrupt or make an assignment for the benefit of his creditors within 
twelve months from the date of registration ; and a similar course may 
be adopted in the event of his death within a like period and it should 
be shown that the estate is insufficient for the payment of his debts and 
liabilities without recourse to the homestead. The Act applies to land 
brought under the provisions of the Real Property Act of 1886, as well 
as to land not so subject. 


MINING ACTS, 


The Mining Act of 1893 repealed wholly all Mining Acts passed prior 
to 1888, and in part the Crown Lands Act of 1888 and the Amending 
Acts of 1889 and 1890. The Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immi- 
gration was created Minister of Mines; and wardens, registrars, and 
inspectors were appointed for the various mining districts into which 
the colony was divided. Provision is made for the issue of miners’ 
rights at 5s. per annum. Gold leases are granted for an area of not 
more than 20 acres. The term cannot exceed forty-two years, and 
the rental is fixed at ls. per acre per annum, in addition to which 6d. 
in the £ is payable on the net profits. One man must be continuously 
employed either in mining or prospecting for every 5 acres of the 
lease. Mineral leases are issued for areas of not more than 40 acres 
of land not comprised within a gold-field, one man to be employed for 
every 10 acres. The currency of the lease and the rental are the same 
as in the case of a gold lease. Coal and oil leases, for areas not exceeding 
640 acres, and periods not exceeding forty-two years, are granted of 
any Crown lands not comprised within a gold-field, at a rent and upon 
such terms and conditions as the Governor may see fit to impose, or as 
may be prescribed. The only condition specified in the Act is that 
of keeping one man continuously employed for every 40 acres of the 
lease. Any number of gold, mineral, and coal and oil leases may be 
held by the same person. Miscellaneous leases for the manufacture or 
the obtaining of salt and gypsum, for the working of mineral springs, or 
for sites for smelting works or any other works approved by the 
Governor, are granted for any period not exceeding forty-two years ; 
but in the case of smelting or other works no lease can be granted of 
any water frontage for a longer term than twenty-one years. Provision 
is also made for the issue of business and occupation licenses. Business 
claims cannot be more than } acre in townships nor more than 1 acre on 
other lands, and they must not be situated within 5 miles of any Govern- 
ment township, except they come within a gold-field. The cost of a 
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business license is 10s. for six months or $1 for a year. Occupation 
licenses are granted, of blocks not exceeding } acre, for a period of 
fourteen years, at an annual rental of 2s. or less, Provision is also 
made for rewarding discoverers of new mineral districts or of valuable 
mineral deposits, and for granting assistance to persons engaged in 
mining, either by the advance of money or by the loan of diamond drills 
or other machinery. 

The Mining Act Amendment Act of 1895 provides that the holders 
of lands on which salt lakes are situated shall have a preferential right 
to a salt lease of the same. The validity of proceedings assumed to have 
been done in relation to any gold, mineral, or other claim under colour 
of the Mining Act of 1893 is also determined. 


MINING ON PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


The Mining on Private Property Act Amendment Act of 1895 
enlarges the interpretation attached to the terms metal and owner. 
The provisions of the original Act are also extended to lands not within 
200 yards of any well, artificial reservoir, dam, building, dwelling- 
house, or manufactory. The time when land may be provisionally 
resumed or declared an alluvial gold-field is reduced from six months to 
one month. The fee for a special license is reduced to 10s., and the 
registration of alluvial claims within a time fixed by regulation is made 
compulsory. 

Tue NortTHEerN TERRITORY. 


The Northern Territory of South Australia includes the whole of the 
lands situated to the north of the 26th degree of south latitude, bounded 
by Queensland on the east, Western Australia on the west, and the 
Ocean on the north. ‘This portion of the Continent is under the 
administration of a Resident, appointed by the Government of South 
Australia; and the alienation and occupation of lands within the 
Territory are conducted under regulations enacted by the South 
Australian Legislature, in accordance with the Northern Territory 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1882. 

It is provided that lands may be purchased for cash, without 
conditions, in blocks not exceeding 1,280 acres, for 12s. 6d. per acre. 
They may also be bought under the deferred payment system to the 
same maximum area, and at the same price, payable in ten years, 
together with an annual rent of 6d. per acre. 

Leases for pastoral occupation may be issued for a term not exceeding 
twenty-five years, for blocks up to 400 square miles, the annual rental 
for the first seven years being 6d. per square mile, while 2s. 6d. per 
square mile is charged during the balance of the term. 

In order to encourage the cultivation of tropical produce, such as rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, cotton, tobacco, etc., special provisions have 
been enacted. Blocks of from 320 acres to 1,280 acres may be let for 
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such purposes at the rate of 6d. per acre per annum. If, on the expira- 
tion of five years, the lessee can prove that he had cultivated one-fifth 
of his area by the end of the second year, and one-half by the end of 
the fifth year, he is relieved from all further payment of rent, and the 
amount already so paid is credited to him towards the purchase of the 
land in fee. 

The Gold Mining Act as amended in 1895 provides for the proclama- 
tion of any Crown lands as a gold-field. Miners’ rights are current for 
twelve months from date of issue. Provision is made for the renewal of 
gold-mining leases for a further term of twenty-one years on the expiration 
of existing leases. Gold-mining leases are not now granted to Asiatic 
aliens, but existing rights are conserved. Deep-sinking alluvial and 
quartz claims are held under miners’ rights from year to year. Exemp- 
tion from working conditions for a period not exceeding six months may 
be secured, provided the lease has been continuously worked for the six 
months immediately preceding the date of application. 


Lanp LEGISLATION OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The first regulations referring to land settlement in Western Aus- 
tralia were issued by the Colonial Office in 1829, at the time when 
Captain James Stirling was appointed Civil Superintendent of the 
Swan River settlement. The first special grants were made in favour 
of Captain Stirling himself for an area of 100,000 acres near Geographe 
Bay ; and of Mr. Thomas Peel, for 250,000 acres on the southern bank of 
the Swan River and across the Channing to Cockburn Bay—Mr. Peel 
covenanting to introduce at his own cost 400 immigrants into the 
colony by a certain date. Persons proceeding to the settlement at their 
own cost, in parties in which the numbers were in the proportion of five 
females to every six male settlers, received grants in proportion to the 
amount of capital introduced, at the rate of 40 acres for every sum of 
£3. Capitalists were granted land at the rate of! 200 acres for every 
labouring settler introduced at their expense, but these grants were 
subject to cancellation if the land was not brought under cultivation or 
reclaimed within twenty-one years. These regulations were amended by 
others of a similar nature, issued on the 20th July, 1830. In 1832, 
however, the mode of disposing of Crown lands by sale came into force, 
the regulations issued in that year assimilating the system of settlement 
to that in force in the colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. Other alterations were made from time to time, until in 1873 an 
entirely new system was introduced, which has served as the basis of the 
regulations at present in force, promulgated on the 2nd March, 1887. 

For the purposes of these new land regulations, which were passed by 
the Legislative Council in 1886, the colony is divided into six divisions, 
namely, the South-west Division, the Gascoyne Division, the North- 
west Division, the Kimberley Division, the Eucla Division, and the 
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Eastern Division. All town and suburban lands in these divisions 
may be sold by public auction, at an upset price to be determined by 
the Governor-in-Council. Any person may apply to the Commissioner 
to put up for sale by auction any town or suburban lands already 
surveyed, on depositing 10 per cent. of the upset price, which is returned 
if such person does not become the purchaser. Should the purchaser 
not be the applicant, he must pay 10 per cent. on the fall of the 
hammer, and complete his purchase within thirty days. 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASE. 


There are four modes of obtaining land by conditional purchase in the 
South-west Division :—(1) By deferred payment, with residence, within 
agricultural areas ; (2) by deferred payment, with residence, outside 
agricultural areas ; (3) by deferred payment without residence; and 
(4) by direct payment without residence. 

Agricultural areas of not less than 2,000 acres are set apart by the 
Governor-in-Council. The maximum quantity of land which may be held 
by any one person is 1,000 acres, and the minimum 100 acres. The price 
is fixed at 10s. an acre, payable in twenty yearly instalments of 6d. an 
acre, or sooner in the occupier’s option. Upon the approval of an 
application, a license is granted for five years. Within six months the 
licensee must take up his residence on some portion of the land ; and he 
must enclose the whole area with a good substantial fence during the 
term of his license. If these conditions are fulfilled, a lease is granted 
to him for fifteen years. After the lease has expired, provided that the 
fence is in good order, that improvements have been made equal to the 
full purchase money, and that the full purchase money has been paid, a 
Crown grant is given. 

Land may be purchased outside agricultural areas by free selection, 
on deferred payment with residence, and otherwise subject to all the 
conditions required within agricultural areas as already stated. 

Under the third mode of purchase, the applicant is subject to all the 
conditions, except that of residence, imposed under the first mode, but he 
has to pay double the price, namely, £1 per acre, in twenty yearly instal- 
ments of 1s. per acre. 

By the fourth mode, land of a minimum extent of 100 acres and a 
maximum of 1,000 acres, within an agricultural area, may be applied for 
at a price (at present 10s. per acre) fixed by the Governor-in-Council. 
Within three years it must be fenced in, and within five years a sum 
equal to 5s. per acre must be spent on improvements. 

For garden purposes, small areas of not less than 5 acres nor more 
than 20 acres (except in special cases) may be purchased at 20s. per acre, 
on condition that within three years the land shall be fenced in, and 
one-tenth of the area planted with vines or fruit-trees or vegetables, 
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Inthe Kimberley, North-west, Gascoyne, Eastern, and Eucla Divisions, 
special areas of not less than 5,000 acres are set apart for purchase. The 
quantity of land held by any person in one division may not exceed 
5,000 acres nor be less than 100 acres. The price at present is 10s. an 
acre, payable in ten years or sooner in the purchaser's option, Upon 
approval, a lease will issue for ten years. Within two years the land 
must be fenced in. On the expiration of the lease, a grant from the 
Crown will be issued, provided that the fence is in good order, that the 
purchase money has been paid, and that improvements (in addition to 
the fencing) of a value equal to the purchase money have been effected. 


PASTORAL LANDS. 


Pastoral lands are granted on lease, which gives no right to the 
soil or to the timber, and the lands may be reserved, sold, or otherwise 
disposed of by the Crown during the term. The following are the 
terms of pastoral leases in the several divisions ; all leases expire on the 
31st December, 1907, and the rental named is for every 1,000 acres :— 
South-west.—In blocks of not less than 3,000 acres, at 20s. Gascoyne 
and Eucla.—In blocks of not less than 20,000 acres: for each of the first 
seven years, 10s. ; for each of the second seven years, 12s. 6d. ; for each 
of the third seven years, 15s. North-west.—In blocks of not less 
than 20,000 acres: for the first seven years, 10s. ; for the second. seven 
years, 15s.; for the third seven years, 20s. Eastern.—In blocks of 
not less than 20,000 acres: for the first. seven years, 2s. 6d.; for the 
second seven years, 5s. ; for the third seven years, 7s. 6d. Kimberley,— 
In blocks of not less than 50,000 acres with frontage, and 20,000 
without frontage: for the first seven years, 10s. ; for the second seven 
years, 15s.; and for the third seven years, 20s. Any lessee in the 
Kimberley Division may obtain a reduction of one-half the rental due 
under the regulations, computed from the Ist day of January, 1887, 
for the first fourteen years of his lease, if within five years of the date 
of these regulations he should have in his possession within the division 
ten head of sheep or one head of large stock for every thousand acres 
leased. A similar concession may be obtained by a lessee in the Eucla 
Division, but here the reduction is also granted if the lessee should have 
expended a sum equal to £8 per 1,000 acres in constructing tanks, 
wells, on dams, or in boring for water. Except in the South-western 
Division, a penalty of double rental for the remaining portion of the 
lease is imposed, if the lessee has not within seven years complied with 
the stocking or improvement clause. 

Any person desirous of obtaining a lease of land on which the poison 
plant grows may obtain such on application, covering one year’s rent 
at the rate of £1 per 1,000 acres. The lease is granted on condition 
that the land is fenced in within three years. Should the poison plant 
be completely eradicated before the lease expires, the lessee is entitled to 
a Crown grant. 
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MINING LEASES. 


Mining leases, for an area not exceeding 200 acres nor less than 20 
acres, are granted for seven years, at a rental of 5s. per acre per annum. 
The mine must be worked within one year ; and when the holder has 
erected, or has given security for the erection of, suitable machinery for 
the working of the mine, he may obtain a Crown grant of not less than 
20 acres, at the rate of £3 per acre. 

The Goldfields Act 1886 Amendment Act of 1894 more clearly defines 
the term miner. Leases are granted for the purposes set out in the 
Act for a period not exceeding twenty-one years, at a yearly rental of 
£1 per acre. Until the lease is granted, provision is made for entry on 
any land for which a mining lease has been applied for, and which is 
not held under miner’s right, to within 50 feet of any reef, for the 
purpose of searching for alluvial gold. Gold-fields are divided into 
districts, and in each a Court is established, presided over by a warden. 


AMENDING LEGISLATION. 


Three Acts dealing with lands were passed in Western Australia 
during 1893. The first of these is the Transfer of Land Act, 1893, 
which is similar in its provisions to the Real Property Acts of the other 
colonies. The second Act amends the Land Regulations proclaimed in 
1887, and fixes rents in the Gascoyne, North-west, and Kimberley 
Divisions, and in the Eucla Division west of a line due north from 
Point Culver, at 10s. per annum for every thousand acres or part of a 
thousand acres for the whole term of the lease; in the Eucla Division, 
east of a line due north from Point Culver, at 5s. per annum for every 
thousand acres or part thereof for the whole term of the lease ; and 
in the Eastern Division, at 2s, 6d. for each of the first seven years, and 
5s. for each of the remaining years of the lease, for every thousand 
or part of a thousand acres. The Regulations of 1887, as far as they 
are contradictory to the amendments of 1893, are repealed; and the 
provisions of the Amendment Act are not only to apply to new leases, 
but also to all leases already in existence. 


HOMESTEAD FARMS. 


The Homesteads Act, 1893, is divided into three parts, the first part 
dealing with free homestead farms, the second with homestead leases, 
and the third with general matters. Under the first part of the Act the 
Governor may set apart for selection as free farms, either exclusively 
or partly, certain areas situated within 40 miles of a railway. Unless 
otherwise ordered, such selections are to be limited to alternate blocks, 
and are not to exceed inarea 160 acres. The exempted portions may 
be alienated under the provisions of the land regulations or any law 
relating to Crown lands. Preliminary survey and notification in the 
Gazette are required, and blocks set apart for free farms may at: any 
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time be withdrawn. Application may be made by any person who 
is the sole head of a family, or by any male person who has attained 
the age of 18 years, provided the applicant be not already in possession 
of 100 acres or more within the colony, either in fee-simple or under 
special occupation or conditional purchase. A statutory declaration 
and a fee of £1 must be submitted with the application, after approval 
of which by the Minister the applicant will receive a certificate enabling 
him to take possession. Residence is compulsory during six out 
of every twelve months during the first five years of the lease, except 
in cases of illness, or for some other valid reason which prevents 
compliance with this condition. Within two years £30 must be 
expended by the selector in erecting a suitable house, in clearing, or in 
clearing and cropping, or in lieu thereof 2 acres of orchard or vine- 
yard must be properly prepared and planted ; within five years at least 
one-fourth of the land must be fenced in, and one-eighth cropped ; 
and within seven years the whole selection must be fenced in, and at 
least one-fourth cleared and cropped. Afterwards, upon proof that 
the residential and other conditions have been duly complied with, a 
Crown grant will be issued on payment of survey, Crown grant, and 
registration fees. Until that time assignments, transfers, and mortgages 
are null and void, and any such agreement entered into by the lessee 
leads to the forfeiture of the homestead farm, and debars him from 
making another application for a similar lease ; but a person who has 
received a certificate to the effect that he is entitled to a Crown 
grant, may legally dispose of, and convey, assign, transfer, or mort- 
gage his right and title therein. A selector who can prove residence 
for twelve months from the date of taking possession, and who has 
made all the improvements required to entitle him to a Crown grant, 
may at any time before the expiration of seven years receive a Crown 
grant on payment of 5s. per acre, together with survey, Crown grant, 
and registration fees. Village sites may be set apart not more than 5 
miles distant from land intended for homestead farms, and subdivided 
into areas not exceeding 1 acre each. A selector may obtain a village 
allotment free, and build a house and take up his residence there 
instead of upon his farm. The improvements on the homestead farm 
must, however, be made as before described. A Crown grant for the 
village allotment may be obtained, as soon as the selector is entitled to 
a grant for his homestead farm, on payment of £1, together with 
survey, Crown grant, and registration fees. 


HOMESTEAD LEASES. 


Crown lands may be set apart for homestead leases within 40 miles 
of a railway. They are divided into second and third-class lands, 
the area of a lease being from 1,000 to 3,000 acres of second-class, 
and from 1,000 to 5,000 acres of third-class lands. The currency of 
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all leases is thirty years. For third-class lands the rent is fixed at 
ld. per acre per annum for the first fifteen years, and 2d. for the. 
last fifteen years of the lease; and for second-class lands, at 2d. per 
acre per annum for the first fifteen years, and 3d. for the remainder of 
the term. The lessee has to comply with the following conditions :— 
He must pay one-half of the prescribed cost of survey in five yearly 
instalments ; he must reside on the land, either personally or by his 
agent or servant, for nine out of every twelve months during the first 
five years; he must within two years fence half the area of the lease, 
and within four yearsthe whole area; he must expend, during each 
year from the sixth to the fifteenth, 8d. per acre on the improvement 
of second-class lands, or 5d. per acre on third-class lands. If he should 
spend more during one year, he may take credit for the excess in the 
following year or years. Improvements may consist of subdivision, 
clearing, cultivating, grubbing, draining, ringbarking, tanks, dams, 

wells, or any other work which increases or improves the agricul 

tural or pastoral capabilities of the land. The boundary fence, after 
its erection, must at all times be kept in good order and repair. If the 
Minister approves of an application for a lease, and the land is not 
yet surveyed, the time for making improvements, etc., is to be com- 
puted from the day when the survey is completed. On the expiration 
of a lease, if all the terms have been complied with, the lessee is 
entitled to a Crown grant on payment of Crown grant and registration 
fees. He may obtain his grant earlier if he has spent, in addition to 
the cost of the boundary fence, an amount equal to the aggregate rent 
payable for the last twenty-five years of his lease; but in that case 
he must pay the difference between the aggregate amount of rents 
already paid and the value of the land, calculated at 6s. 3d. per acre 
for second-class, and 3s. 9d. per acre for third-class lands. Transfers 
are allowed after five years’ residence, either personally or by an agent ; 
but the approval of the Minister must first be obtained, and no lease 
can be transferred to any person who is already the holder of a home- 
stead lease. 


AGRICULTURAL AREAS. 


Agricultural areas are gazetted and disposed of under the following 
conditions :—The price is fixed by the Governor-in-Council, but cannot 
be less than 10s. per acre, payable in twenty yearly instalments or 
sooner as may be determined. To qualify for a lease it is necessary 
to be not less than 18 years of age. The maximum area is 1,000 
acres and the minimum, except in special cases approved by the 
Minister, 100 acres. All leases have a twenty years’ currency, and 
the lessee must make the land the place of his habitual residence for 
six out of every twelve months during the first five years. Within 
two years at least one-tenth, and within five years the whole of the 
land must be fenced in; and within ten years, in addition to ihe cost 
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of the boundary fence, an amount equal to the full purchase money 
must be spent on improvements. The lesseeis entitled to a Crown grant 
on the expiration of his lease, or at any time after the first five years, 
if the necessary fencing and improvements have been completed and 
the full purchase money has been paid. The residential clause may be 
dispensed with if the lessee pays an office fee of 20s. and expends double 
the amount.on improvements that he would have to spend if he resided 
on the land. 

The Homesteads Amendment Act of 1894 prescribes that any Crown 
lands set apart as agricultural lands in the South-western Division of 
the colony, and any Crown lands in the Eastern:and Eucla Divisions 
within 40 miles of a railway, and any lands set apart as special 
areas within the Eastern and Eucla Divisions, shall be available as 
homestead farms. Selection within such areas is to be made after the 
land has been notified:as open. Where the land has been surveyed into 
blocks it is still available for conditional purchase under the land 
regulations and the Homesteads Act of 1893. The Act also provides 
that the holders of land under the 47th and 48th clauses of the land 
regulations, and under section 34 of the Homesteads Act of 1893, may be 
relieved from residence on paying a prescribed fee and doubling the 
expenditure on improvements. 


RESUMPTION OF LANDS. 


The Lands Resumption Act of 1894 provides for the resumption of 
land for the public purposes set out in detail therein. The manner in 
which the resumption is to be made is set forth, and on the publication 
of the Order in Council ithe land becomes vested in Her Majesty, 
compensation being based on the probable and reasonable price for 
which the fee-simple with any improvements upon the land may be 
expected to sell at the time of resumption, except in those cases where 
the Orown is entitled to resume under the provisions of the grant. The 
provisions of certain sections of the Railways Act of 1878 and amend- 
ments thereto, are held to be applicable to the methods of settling 
compensation or arbitration in respect of lands so resumed. 


Lanp Lreistation or TASMANIA. 


In the earlier period of the occupation of Tasmania, from 1804 to 
1825, the island being administered as a part of New SouthWales, its 
settlement was subject to the regulations. affecting the disposal of the 
Crown domain in that colony. After its constitution under a separate 
administration, the regulations issued from the Colonial Office for the 
settlement of the Crown lands in the mother colony were made applicable 
also to Tasmania. New measures were introduced after self-government 
had been granted to the province, but they became so complicated and 
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cumbersome that in 1890 the necessity was felt of passing an Act con- 
solidating into one comprehensive and general measure the twelve Acts 
then in force. 

The business of the Lands and Survey Departments is now transacted 
by virtue of the Crown Lands Act of 1890, under which, for the con- 
venience of survey operations, the island is divided into thirteen 
districts. Lands of the Crown are divided into two classes—town lands 
and rural lands. Lands whichare known to contain auriferous or other 
minerals, and such lands as may be necessary for the preservation and 
growth of timbers, are dealt with under separate sections; and the 
Governor-in-Councilis empowered to reserve such lands as he may think 
fit for a variety of public purposes. 

In the rural division any person of the age of 18 years may select 
by private contract at the price and upon the terms set forth here- 
under :— 

One lot of rural lands not exceeding 320 acres nor less than 15 acres. 








£ sa. a. 
JOO:acres:Bt 20s. ..........ccccccccccssnmecceesteccescnnanssssasnceseracnecscorsee 160 0 0 
pA Ah HOriGredit:. 2 <<c.-c-ccteusad cne-ccccassecac scsserseesssssnececnevsceuestoce 33 6 8 
133 6 8 
Payable as follows: :— 
£ 8. 1d. 
Cash at time of purchase .............ccee0e sueevecesseseseeses 3.6 8 
UNITE OAT pass arenetccesaseosests was 1! 20) 0) 
Second year .... 5 0 0 
SPAITd Year <.c2 se: sescessvessicooseetcesccocesccoscacslosesesecesssrecs 10 0 0 
And for every one of the eleven successive years 
to the fourteenth year inclusive at the rate 
GLALTO Per- ANNUM. .......5.05502s0scncccccscenecasen: sevens 110 0 0 


133 6 8 


And in like proportions for any greater or smaller area than 100 acres; 
but credit is not given for any sum less than £15. Additional selections 
may be taken up provided the total area held by ‘one selector does not 
exceed 320 acres. Selection by agent is not allowed. 


SALES OF LAND ON CREDIT. 


The conditions in connection with the credit system are as follow :— 
The purchaser must commence to make improvements on the expiration 
of one year from the date of contract, and during eight consecutive years 
must expend not less than 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, under penalty of 
forfeiture. Any surplus over 2s. 6d. per acre spent in any year may be 
set against a deficiency in another year, so that £1 per acre shall be 
spent in the eight years. In ‘the event of improvements to the full 
amount being made before the expiration of the eight years, the purchaser 
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may pay off any balance due, discount being allowed. Payment of 
instalments may in certain cases be postponed, but interest must be paid 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. In certain cases the time for 
making the improvements may be extended for two years. Should 
instalments not be paid within sixty days after becoming due, the land 
may be put up to auction, the defaulter having the privilege of redeem- 
ing his land up to the time of sale by payment of the amount due, with 
interest and costs. If land sold at auction by reason of default should 
realise more than the upset price, the excess is handed to the defaulter. 
Land purchased on credit is not alienable until paid for, but transfers are 
allowed. For five years after alienation land is liable to be resumed 
for mining purposes, compensation being paid to the occupier. All 
grant-deeds contain a reservation by the Crown of the right to mine for 
minerals, 

Rural lands not alienated and not exempt from sale may be sold 
by auction. Town lands are sold only in this way. £1 per acre is 
the lowest upset price, and agricultural lots must not exceed 320 acres. 
Lands unsold by auction may be disposed of by private contract. No 
lands may be sold by private contract within 5 miles of Hobart or 
Launceston. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1893 any person of the 
full age of 18 years who has not purchased under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1890 or under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, may select and 
purchase one lot of rural land of not more than 50 acres nor less than 
15 acres; and on payment of a registration fee of £1 an authority is 
issued to the selector to enter upon and take possession of the land, 
which must be done in person within six months from the date of issue 
of certificate. The purchase money, which is calculated on the upset 
price of £1 per acre, together with the survey fee, and with one-third 
of the whole added for credit, is payable in fifteen annual instalments, 
the first of which is due in the fourth year of occupation. A condition 
of purchase is that the selector shall expend a sum equal to £1 per 
acre in effecting substantial improvements (other than buildings) on 
the land, or reside habitually thereon for the full term of eighteen 
years, before a grant deed is issued. 

The amending Act of 1894 provides that in case a purchaser is unable 
to pay the instalments as they become due they may be deferred for 
any period up to five years on payment of interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent., if all other conditions have been fulfilled ; and the selector may 
take possession of his land as soon as his application has been approved 
by the Commissioner and the survey fee paid. 


MINING AREAS. 


Mining areas may be proclaimed, within which land may be selected 
or sold by auction, in lots varying with the situation—from 1 to 10 acres 
if within a mile from a town, and up to 100 acres if at a greater distance. 
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In such cases residence for five years is required, and in default the land 
is forfeited to the Crown. In 1891 an Act was passed to regulate the 
sale or disposal of Crown lands occupied under residence or business 
license, or under miner’s right. Under this Act such land, in areas not 
exceeding } of an acre, may be sold by auction, the person in occu- 
pation having a preferential right of private purchase at the upset price 
fixed by the Land Commissioner. The manner of payment is settled 
by the Amending Act of 1892, which requires a deposit of one-sixth of 
the purchase money to be made, and the balance to be paid in eleven 
equal monthly instalments. 

Land selected or bought within a mining area is open to any person 
in search of gold or other mineral, after notice has been given to the 
owner or occupier, to whom compensation must be made for damage 
done. Persons who occupy land in a mining town, under a business 
license, and who have made improvements to the value of £50, may 
purchase one quarter of an acre at not less than £10 nor more than 
£50, exclusive of the value of improvements and cost of survey and 
deed fee. 

Residence licenses may be issued to mining associations for a period 
of 21 years at 10s. for each year of the term. The same party may hold 
two licenses if the areas are 5 miles apart. 

Occupation licenses are granted to holders of miners’ rights or resi- 
dence licenses for cultivation or pasture within areas withdrawn from 
the operation of the Crown Lands Act, in lots of not more than 20 
acres, for a period of two years at 5s. per acre, on terms prescribed by 
regulation. 

Mining leases, renewable, are granted at the following rates :—For 
gold, 10 acres for ten years at £1 per acre per annum ; for coal, shale, 
stone, or lime, 320 acres for 21 years at 2s. 6d. per acre per annum ; 
and for all other minerals, 80 acres for 21 years at 5s. per acre per 
annum. The area may be increased under special circumstances, and 
the leases are subject to certain conditions in respect of payment of rent 
and working. 


GRAZING LEASES. 


Grazing leases of unoccupied country may be offered at auction, but 
such runs are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or occupied for 
other than pastoral purposes. The rent is fixed by the Commissioner, 
and the run is put up to auction, the highest bidder receiving a lease 
for fourteen years. The lessee may cultivate such portion of the land 
as is necessary for the use of his family and establishment, but not for sale 
or barter of produce. Should any portion of the run be sold or otherwise 
disposed of, a corresponding reduction may be made in the rent, which 
is payable half-yearly in advance. A lease is determinable should the 
rent not be paid within one month of becoming due. In the event of the 
land being wanted for sale or any public purpose, six months’ notice 
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must be given ‘to ‘the lessee, who ‘receives compensation for permanent 
improvements. ‘Leases for not more'than fourteen years may be granted 
for various public purposes, such as the erection of wharfs, docks, etc. 
Portions of a Crown ‘reserve may also be leased for thirty years for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Licenses to cut timber, strip bark, and for quarrying and brickmaking 
are issued for one year on terms prescribed by regulation. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1895 rural lands are 
divided into first-class agricultural lands and second-class lands. Second- 
class lands may be sold by auction at the upset price of 10s. per acre in 
lots of from 30 to 320 acres, the latter being the maximum quantity 
any one purchaser can hold under the Act on credit. One-half of the 
purchase money is to be expended in making roads. Improvements, 
other than buildings, to the value of 5s. per acre are to be effected by 
the purchaser, beginning at the expiration of one year from the date of 
contract, and to be continued for the next five years at the rate of ls. 
per acre per annum, the deed of grant issuing only when the amount of 
5s, per acre has been expended. Non-fulfilment of the conditions entails 
forfeiture. Where the purchaser has fulfilled the conditions, but is 
unable to complete the purchase of the whole, a grant may issue for so 
much as has been paid for upon the cost of survey being defrayed. On 
approval of the application by the Commissioner and payment’ of the 
survey fee the selector may at once enter into possession. 


Lanp LEGISLATION oF NEw ZEALAND. 


The first establishments in New Zealand were formed upon land 
obtained from the various native tribes, and the task of distinguishing 
.between the few bona-fide and the numerous ‘bogus claims to the 
possession of land thus acquired was the first difficulty which con- 
fronted Captain Hobson when, in 1840, he assumed the government of 
New Zealand. Trading in land with the natives had, from 1815:to 
1840, attained such proportions that the claims to be adjudicated 
upon covered 45,000,000 acres—the New Zealand Company, of which 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, of South Australian fame, was the 
managing director, claiming an estate of no less than 20,000,000 acres 
inarea. In the year 1840, the Legislature of New South Wales passed 
a Bill empowering the Governor of that colony to appoint a:Commis- 
sioner to examine and report upon all claims to grants of land in New 
Zealand—all titles, except those allowed by Her Majesty, being declared 
null and void. This Bill, before receiving the Royal assent, was 
superseded by an Act of the local Council, passed in 1841, under 
which the remaining claims were ‘settled, and new regulations were 
adopted for the future disposal of the Crown lands. ‘When, later .on, 
the colony became divided into independent ‘provinces, each district 
had its own regulations, but in 1858 an Act was passed by the:General 
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Assembly embodying all the regulations under which land could be alien- 
ated or demised in. the various provinces-of the colony. This Act was 
repealed in.1876, and the enactments of 1885, 1887, and. 1888 which 
followed have been superseded by the Lands Act of 1892 and its 
Amendment Acts of 1893 and 1895, under which the Crown lands: are 
now administered. For convenience the colony is divided into ten land 
districts, each being under the direction of a local commissioner and a 
land board. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS. 


Crown lands are divided into three classes:—1l. Town and village 
lands, the upset prices of which are respectively not less than £20 
and £3 per acre. Such lands are sold by auction. 2. Suburban lands, 
being lands in the vicinity of any town lands, the upset price of which 
may not be less than £2 per acre. These landsare also sold by auction. 
3. Rural lands, being lands not reserved for towns and villages, 
classified into first and second-class lands, which may be disposed of 
at not less than £1 per acre for first-class, and 5s. an acre for second- 
class lands. Such lands may be either sold by auction after survey, if 
of special value, as those covered with valuable timber, etc., or be 
declared open for application as hereafter described. Pastoral lands 
are included within the term “rural lands,” and are disposed of by 
lease. No person can select more than 640 acres of first-class or 2,000 
acres of second-class land, inclusive of any land already held; but this 
proviso does not apply to pastoral land. 


MODE OF ALIENATION. 


Crown lands may be acquired as follows :—(1) At auction, after 
survey, in which case one-fifth of the price must be paid down at the time 
of sale, and the balance, with the Crown grant fee, within thirty days ; 
and (2) by application, after the lands have been notified as open to 
selection, in which case the applicant must fill up a form and make-the 
declaration and deposit required by the particular system under which 
he wishes to select. 

After lands have been notified as open under the optional system, 
they may be selected for cash, on condition that first-class lands shall 
within seven years be improved to the amount of £1 per acre, and 
second-class lands to the amount of 10s. per acre. One-fifth of the price 
is payable at the time of application, and the balance within thirty days, 
if the land is surveyed ; or if the land is unsurveyed, the survey-fee, 
which goes towards the purchase of the land, and the balance within 
thirty days of notice that survey is completed. A certificate of occupa- 
tion issues to the purchaser on the final payment being made, and is 
exchanged for a Crown grant so soon as the Board is satisfied that the 
improvements have been completed. 
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After notification, lands may be selected for occupation, with right 
of purchase, under a license for twenty-five years. At any time 
subsequent to the first ten years, and after having resided on the land 
and made the improvements hereafter described, the licensee can, on 
payment of the upset price, acquire the freehold. If not purchased 
after the first ten and before the expiry of the twenty-five years of 
the term, the license may be exchanged for a lease in perpetuity. The 
rent is 5 per cent. on the cash price of the Jand. A half-year’s rent 
must be deposited with the application, if for surveyed land, and this 
sum represents the six months’ rent due in advance on the Ist day of 
January or July following the selection. If the land is unsurveyed, the 
cost of survey is to be deposited, and is credited to the selector as so 
much rent paid in advance, counted from the Ist day of January or July 
following thirty days’ notice of the completion of survey. Residence on 
and improvement of the land are compulsory, as hereafter described. 


PERPETUAL LEASES. 


Lands notified under the optional system may be selected on a lease 
for 999 years (or in perpetuity), subject to the undernoted conditions of 
residence and improvements. The rental is 4 per cent. on the cash price 
of the land. In the case of surveyed lands, the application must be 
accompanied by half a year’s rent, which represents that due on the Ist 
day of January or July following the date of selection. In the case of 
unsurveyed lands, the cost of survey must be deposited, and is credited 
to the selector as so much rent paid in advance, dating from the Ist day 
of January or July after thirty days’ notice of completion of survey. 
Two or more persons may make a joint application to hold as tenants in 
common under either of the two last-named tenures. 


CONDITIONS OF TENURE. 


Under all systems—excepting cash purchases or pastoral and small 
grazing-run leases—residence and improvements are the same. Residence 
is compulsory (with a few exceptions mentioned in the Act), and must 
commence on bush or swamp lands within four years, and on open or 
partly open lands within one year from the date of selection. On lands 
occupied with a right of purchase, residence must be continuous for six 
years in the case of bush or swamp lands, and for seven years in the 
case of open or partly open lands; on lease-in-perpetuity lands it must 
be continuous for a term of ten years. The Board has power to 
dispense with residence in certain cases, such as where the selector 
resides on adjacent lands, or is a youth or an unmarried woman living 
with his or her parents. The term “residence” includes the erection of 
a habitable house to be approved of by the Board. 

Improvements are the same for all classes of land—excepting cash 
purchases or pastoral and small grazing-run leases—and are as follow :— 
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Within one year from the date of the license or lease the Jand must 
be improved to an amount equal to 10 per cent. of its value; within 
two years, to the amount of another 10 per cent.; within six years, 
to the amount of another 10 per cent., making 30 per cent. in all 
within the six years; and in addition to the foregoing, it must be 
further improved to the amount of £1 an acre for first-class land, and 
for second-class to an amount equal to the net price of the land, but not 
more than 10s. an acre. Improvements comprise the reclamation of 
swamps, the clearing of bush, cultivation, the planting of trees, the 
making of hedges, the cultivation of gardens, fencing, draining, the 
making of roads, wells, water-tanks, water-races, sheep-dips, embank- 
ments or protective works, or the effecting of any improvement in the 
character or fertility of the soil, or the erection of any building, etc. ; 
and cultivation includes the clearing of land for cropping, or clearing 
and ploughing for laying down artificial grasses, etc. 

Under the existing regulations any group of persons numbering not less 
than twelve may apply for a block of land of not less than 1,000 acres 
nor more than 11,000 acres in extent, but the number of members must 
be such that there shall be one for every 200 acres in the block, and no one 
may hold more than 320 acres, except of swamp lands, of which the area 
may be 500 acres. The price of lands within a special settlement is fixed 
by special valuation, but it cannot be less than 10s. anacre. The rental 
may not be less than 4 per cent. on the capital value of the land ; the 
tenure is lease in perpetuity. Residence, occupation, and improvements 
are generally the same as already described, and applications have to be 
made in the manner prescribed by the regulations. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


Village settlements are disposed of under regulations made from time 
to time by the Governor, but the main features are as follow :— 
Such settlements may be divided into—(1) Village allotments not 
exceeding one acre each, which are disposed of either at auction or upon 
application as already described, with option of tenure, the cash price 
being not less than £3 per allotment ; and (2) homestead allotments not 
exceeding 100 acres each, which are leased in perpetuity at a 4-per-cent. 
rental on a capital value of not less than 10s. per acre. Residence, 
improvements, and applications are the same as already described. The 
leases are exempt from liability to be seized or sold for debt or bank- 
ruptey. The Governor is empowered in certain cases to advance small 
sums for the purpose of enabling selectors to profitably occupy their 
allotments. 

GRAZING AREAS. 


Small grazing runs are divided into two classes: first-class, in which 
they cannot exceed 5,000 acres ; and second-class, in which they cannot 
exceed 20,000 acres in area. The rental in both cases is not less than 
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23 per cent. on the capital value. Small grazing runs are leased for 
terms of twenty-one years, with right of renewal for a like term, at 
a rent of 24 per cent. on the value of the land. The runs are 
declared open for selection, and applications and declarations on the 
forms provided have to be filled in and left at the Lands Office, 
together with a deposit of one-half of a year's rent, representing that 
due on the lst day of March or September following selection. A 
selector may not hold more than one small grazing run, nor may 
he hold any freehold or leasehold land of any kind whatsoever over 
1,000 acres, exclusive of the area for which he applies under: this 
system. The lease entitles the holder to the grazing rights and to 
the cultivation of any part of the run, and to the reservation of 150 
acres around his homestead through which no road may be taken ; but 
the runs are subject to the mining laws. Residence is compulsory on 
bush or swamp land within three years, and on open land within one 
year ; and it must be continuous to the end of the term, though this 
latter condition may in certain cases be relaxed. Improvements are 
necessary as follow:—Within the first year, to the amount of one year’s 
rent; within the second year, to the amount of another year’s rent; 
and within the next four years to the value of two years’ rent; making 
a sum equal to four years’ rental to be spent on the run in six years. 
In addition to this, a first-class ran must be improved to an amount of 
10s. an acre, and a second-class run to an amount of 5s., if the land be 
under bush. After three years’ compliance with these conditions, the 
run may be divided among the members of the selector’s family. 


PASTORAL LEASES. 


Purely pastoral country is let by auction for a term not exceeding 
twenty-one years; but, except in extraordinary circumstances, no run can 
be of a carrying capacity greater than.20,000 sheep or 4,000 cattle. Runs 
are classified from time to time into those which are suitable for carrying 
more than 5,000 sheep (let as above), and into pastoral-agricultural 
country, which may either be let as pastoral runs, generally for short 
terms, or be cut up for settlement in some form. Leases of pastoral- 
agricultural lands may be resumed without compensation at any time 
after twelve months’ notice has been given. No one can hold more than 
one run unless it possesses a smaller carrying capacity than 10,000 sheep, 
in which case the lessee may hold additional country up to that limit. 
Runs are offered at auction from time to time, and half a year’s 
rent must be paid down at the time of sale, representing that due 
in advance on the 1st March or September following, and the pur- 
chaser has to make the declaration required by the Act. All leases 
begin on the lst March; they entitle the holder to the grazing 
rights, but not to the soil, timber, or minerals: A lease terminates 
at: any part of the run which may be leased for another purpose, pur- 
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chased or reserved. The tenant must prevent the burning of timber 
or bush, and the growth of gorse, broom or sweet-briar, and 
destroy the rabbits on his run. With the consent of the Land Board, 
the interest in a run may be transferred or mortgaged, but power 
of- sale under a mortgage must be exercised within two years. In 
case it is determined to again lease any run, it must be offered at 
auction twelve months before expiry of the term, and if, on leasing, it 
is purchased by some person other than the previous lessee, valuation 
for improvements, to be made by an appraiser, must be paid by the 
incoming tenant, to an amount not greater than three times the annual 
rent, except in the case of a rabbit-proof fence, which is valued 
separately. Runs may also be divided with the approval of the Land 
Board. 


AMENDING LEGISLATION. 


Three Acts dealing with the lands of the colony were passed by Parlia- 
ment during 1893, namely, an Act to provide a Court of Inquiry into 
Purchases and Leases of Native Lands; an Act to authorise the acqui- 
sition of Land owned by Natives for the purpose of Land Settlement ; 
and the Land Act Amendment Act, 1893. The last-named Act makes 
some slight amendments, which for the greater part are merely verbal, 
in the Land Act of 1892; while the Act dealing with the acquisition 


of native lands gives authority to the Government to acquire portions, 
as gazetted, of 7,000,000 acres of waste lands, principally in the North 
Island, owned by natives. Such lands may either be sold and conveyed 
to Her Majesty at the value fixed by the Native Land Purchase Board 
established under the Act, or disposed of by lease under the provisions 
of the Land Act of 1892. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR SETTLEMENT. 


The Land for Settlements Act of 1894 provides for the appointment 
of a Board, to be styled the Board of Land Purchase Commissioners, 
and consisting of the Surveyor-General, the Commissioner of Taxes, 
and the Commissioner of Crown Lands for any district in which it is 
proposed to acquire land. The duties devolving upon the Board are to 
ascertain the value of any lands proposed to be acquired, and to report 
‘to the Minister as to their character and suitableness for settlement, 
and as.to the demand for settlement in the locality. Land may be 
compulsorily taken for the purposes of the Act. The Act also curtails 
the rights to purchase land accrued or reserved to any lessee or licensee 
of pastoral lands under the Nelson Crown Lands Leasing Act of 1867 
and the Marlborough Waste Lands Act of 1867. The rent of land 
acquired and disposed of under the Act is at the rate of 5 per cent. on 


2a 
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the capital value of the land, and the capital value is to be fixed ata 
rate sufficient to cover the cost of the original acquisition, together with 
the cost of survey, subdivision, and making due provision for roads. 

The Land for Settlements Act Amendment Act of 1895 provides for 
the appointment of a Land Purchase Inspector and additional members 
of the Board. Where land acquired under the principal Act contains 
a homestead, a lease in perpetuity of the homestead and land surround- 
ing it, not exceeding 640 acres, may be granted to the person from 
whom it was acquired, on conditions prescribed, at a yearly rental of 
5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, such capital value to be 
determined in the manner set forth in the principal Act. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


The Government Advances to Settlers Act of 1894 provides for the 
establishment of an office, to be called the Government Advances to 
Settlers Office, and the appointment of an officer, to be styled the 
Government Advances to Settlers Office Superintendent. A Board, 
consisting of six persons, is constituted to give effect to the purposes of 
the Act, and District Boards, subject to the control of the General 
Board, may be established. The object of the Act is to advance money 
on first mortgages on the classes of land specifically set out, and the 
funds to be raised are not to exceed £1,500,000 in any year. 

The Land Act Amendment Act of 1895 provides that lands held on 
deferred payment may be mortgaged under the Government Advances 
to Settlers Act of 1894. Power is vested in the Board to cancel a 
lease subject to encumbrance or lien, and in cases where an encumbrance 
or lien is registered against the estate or interest of any person in 
respect of freehold, the District Registrar, before issuing the certificate 
of title in regard thereto, must record thereon in the order of their 
registered priority every encumbrance, lien, and interest then existing. 
The Board may modify the conditions as to improvements in those cases 
where it would be unreasonable to require the selector to comply with 
such conditions. For the purposes of the principal Act and the Fencing 
Act of 1895 a minor is deemed to be of the full age of 21 years. Pro- 
vision is made by which a village settlement selector who has taken up 
less than the maximum area prescribed may obtain additional area 
without competition in certain cases, the land to be held on the same 
tenure and terms as the original holding. It is also provided that 
Crown lands may be leased to any society for the establishment of 
industrial, rescue, and reformatory homes for a period of twenty-one 
years, with perpetual right of renewal for a like term, at an annual 
rental of 5 per cent. on the capital value, subject to such conditions 
as the Minister may deem fit to prescribe; and provision is made 
for the reversion of the land with any improvements thereon in the 
event of default. 
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RELIEF OF TENANTS. 


The Pastoral Tenants Relief Act of 1895 provides for the remission 
or refund of the whole or part of one year’s rent payable or paid, the 
extension of the term of lease, or the surrender of the lease and issue in 
lieu thereof of a new lease or license, in those cases where the Land 
Board reports in favour of the applicant for relief. It is also provided 
that the Minister may postpone payment of rent or sheep rate where a 
tenant has applied or signified his intention to apply for relief. 


FENCING OF LANDS. 


The Fencing Act of 1895 prescribes what is deemed a sufficient fence 
within the meaning of the Act, and provides for the settlement of 
disputes in connection with the position of fences and the distribution 
of the cost of the same, and the erection of swing-gates across roads. 
The Act makes provision for the repair of fences and against the 
reckless or negligent use of fire. Jurisdiction to hear and determine 
questions and disputes arising under the Act is vested in a Magistrate, 
and the procedure in respect thereto is determined. 


MINING ACTS. 


The Mining Act 1891 Amendment Act of 1894 sets out the method 
of applying sums appropriated by Parliament towards assisting gold- 
mining. Provision is made for the surrender of a license for a water- 
race with a view to the issue of a new one, and for the granting of 
special dredging claims below low water-mark. The Act also prescribes 
that in mines where the cyanide of potassium process is used it is 
incumbent that the battery superintendent shall be certificated. In 
proceedings in the Warden’s Court, if it should appear that any person 
who is party to or interested in the same, and whose title depends on 
his being the holder of a miner's right, has neglected, for more than 
three months and not more than three years after the expiration of 
such right, to take out a new one, it is competent for the Warden, on 
the production of the expired right, to declare such right to be extended 
for a period of three years from the date of such expiration, subject to 
the payment of fees and fine as set out. 

The Mining Act Amendment Act of 1895 admits of the granting 
of extended prospecting licenses in localities difficult of access, such 
licenses while in force conferring on the holder the exclusive right to 
prospect for certain minerals on the land referred to therein. The 
license is for a term of two years, but may be renewed from year to 
year, the area not to exceed 640 acres, and not to include any river or 
river-bed, nor is the land operated on to be situated within 2 miles of 
any actual mining operations or licensed holding ; and the fees therefor 
and conditions attached thereto are prescribed by regulation, The Act 
provides for the issue of tunnel prospecting licenses for a period of two 
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years, renewable from year to year, for an area not exceeding 150 yards 
on each side of the middle line of the tunnel, and subject to conditions 
prescribed. It is made compulsory for foreign companies to provide 
for the registration of the transfer of shares, and to open a branch 
register and appoint an attorney, and non-compliance therewith entails 
a penalty. 


AUSTRALASIAN SETTLEMENT. 


The particulars given in the foregoing pages will have made the 
fact abundantly clear that the main object of the land legislation, 
however variously expressed, has been to secure the settlement of the 
public estate by an industrious class, who, confining their efforts to areas 
of moderate extent, would thoroughly develop the resources of the 
land. But where the character of the country does not favour agricul- 
tural occupation or mixed farming, the laws contemplated that the 
State lands should be leased in blocks of considerable size for pastoral 
occupation, and it was hoped that by this form of settlement vast 
tracts which, when first opened up, seemed ill-adapted even for the 
sustenance of live-stock, might ultimately be made available for indus- 
trial settlement. To how small an extent the express determination of 
the legislators to settle an industrious peasantry on the soil was accom- 
plished will presently be illustrated from the records of several of 
the provinces; but in regard to pastoral settlement the purpose was 
fully achieved-—large areas, which were pronounced even by experienced 
explorers to be uninhabitable wilds have since been occupied by thriving 
flocks, and every year sees the great Australian desert of the early 
explorers receding step by step. The following statement shows the area 
of land alienated by each province, the area leased, and the area neither 
alienated nor leased at the close of 1895. The term “alienated” is used 
for the purpose of denoting that the figures include lands granted with- 
out purchase. The area so disposed of has_ not been inconsiderable in 
several provinces :— 








| Area alienated | Area neither 
Colony. Area, | or in process Area leased. alienated 
} of alienation. nor leased. 
' } 
acres, | acres, | acres, acres. 
New South Wales ...... 195,882,150 | 44,895,582 | 124,412,593 26,573,975 
Wictoria ere acer tsaes eee 56,245,760 | 23,071,743 | 19,383,918 | 13,790,099 
Queensland ......... ....| 427,838,080 | 14,211,595 | 267,156,114 | 146,490,371 







South Australia 578,361,600 | 9,070,683 | 152,176,868 | 417,114,049 
Western Australia .. 624,588,800 | 6,677,351 | 87,453,514 | 530,457,935 
Tasmania .......<. | 16,778,000 4,711,074 630,035 11,436,891 
New Zealand .........0.. 66,861,440 21,697,110 | 18,906,508 | 31,257,822 








Australasia ............ | 1,966,555,830 | 124,335,138 | 665,099,550 |1,177,121,142 
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The proportions which these figures bear to the total area of each 
colony are shown below :— 





| : | - 
Area alienated Area neither 
Colony. orin process | Area leased. alienated 
of alienation. | nor leased. 





per cent, per cent. 
New South Wales | 22° 63°5 13°6 
Victoria A! : 345 24°5 
Queensland : 3° 62°5 34°2 
South Australia | 2 FS 72-1 
Western Australia : : 84:9 
Tasmania | 28° 3° 68-2 
20. 46°8 











The figures in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for congratula- 
tion. Of 1,966 million acres which comprise the area of Australasia, 789 
millions, or 40-1 per cent., are under occupation for productive purposes, 
and there is every probability that this area will be greatly added to in 
the near future. New South Wales shows the least area returning ne 
revenue, for out of nearly 200 million acres only 26 million remain 
unoccupied, and much of this is represented by lands which the State 
has reserved from occupation, and which are used for travelling stock or 
for various public purposes, including lands reserved for future settle- 
ment along the track of the great trunk line of railways. The colony 
of Tasmania has 68 per cent. of its area unoccupied, the western part of 
the island being so rugged as to forbid settlement. New Zealand, 
favoured also with a beneficent climate, has nearly half its area not utilised, 
a-circumstance entirely due to the mountainous character of its territory. 
Settlement in Western Australia is only in its initial stage ; much of the 
area of the colony is practically unknown, and a large part of what is 
known is thought to be little worth settlement. Much the same thing was 
confidently predicted of western New South Wales and South Australia, 
though, as subsequent events proved, the forebodings were untrue. In 
South Australia, including the Northern Territory, only 27-9 per cent. 
is in occupation. The practice of sales by auction without conditions of 
settlement was a necessary part of the system of land legislation which 
prevailed in most of the colonies ; but this ready means of raising revenue 
offered the temptation.to the Governments, where land was freely saleable, 
to obtain revenue in an easy fashion. The result of the system was not 
long in making itself felt, for pastoralists and others desirous of 
accumulating large estates were able to take advantage of such sales, 
and of the ready manner in which transfers of land conditionally 
purchased could be made, to acquire large holdings, and in this manner 
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the obvious intentions of the Lands Acts were defeated. Notwithstand- 
ing failures in this respect, the Acts have otherwise been successful, as 
will appear from the following table, as well as from other pages in this 
volume. It is unfortunate that detailed information regarding settle- 
ment can only be given for three of the colonies, viz., New South Wales, 
South Australia, and New Zealand. The information given for New 
South Wales in the table refers to the year 1895; and for South 
Australia and New Zealand, to the Census year of 1891 :— 








New South Wales. South Australia, New Zealand. 





Size of Holdings. 


Number Number 


of Area of of Area of of Area of 
Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. 


Number 





























acres. acres. acres, 
Ito: 100'aeres' sccccss. << 30,996 | 1,068,108 6,804 183,443 25,628 742,446 
101 to 1,000 acres .......... 24,372 | 8,501,561 10,618 | 4,711,060 15,890 | 4,818,277 
1,001 to 5,000 acres .......... 3,979 | 8,261,955 2,394 { 4,623,937 1,675 | 3,425,185 
5,001 to 20,000 acres .......... 855 | 8,540,912 481 | 4,737,253 436 | 4,468,203 
20,001 acres and upwards ...... 327 | 15,949,390 58 | 1,974,995 148 | 5,943,418 
Lotali st seccisessisssncces 60,529 | 42,321,926 20,355 | 16,230,688 43,777 | 19,397,529 





Out of the 42,321,926 acres set down to New South Wales in the 
foregoing, 38,320,961 acres are in the actual occupation of the owners, 
and 4,000,965 acres are held under rent. In New Zealand the pro- 
portion of rented land is much greater; the area occupied by the owners 
is 12,410,242 acres, while the proportion rented is 6,987,287, or 36 per 
cent. In South Australia only 5,510,289 acres are occupied by the 
owners, while 10,720,399 acres, or 66 per cent., are rented. The most 
remarkable feature of the table is that in New South Wales about one 
half the alienated land is owned by 679 persons, while in New Zealand 
584 persons own considerably more than one half, In South Australia 
1,283 persons own half the alienated land. 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS, 


1801-1895. 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS, 


1861-1895. 


No. 1.—Population on the 31st December. 





Colony. | 1860. | 1870. isso. | 1800. 
| 





No. No. | No. No. | No. 

New South Wales 348,546 498,659 | 747,950 | 1,121,860 | 1,277,870 
Victoria .| 537,847 726,599 | 860,067 | 1,133,266 | 1,181,769 
Queensland ....... | 28,056 115,567 | 226,077 392,965 | 460,550 
South Australia | 124,112 183,797 | 267,573 319,414 | 357,405 
Western Australia ......| 15,500 24,785 29,019 46,290 | 101,235 
Tasmania «| 87,775 100,765 114,762 | 145,290 160,834 
New Zealand 79,711 | 248,400 | 484,864 | 626,048 698,706 











Australasia | 1,221,547 | 1,898,572 | 2,730,312 | 3,785,133 | 4,238,369 
| | 





No. 2.—Increase of Population in ten-year periods. 





Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. | 1871-80. 1881-90. *1891-95. 





No. | No. No. | No. No. 
New South Wales 187,261 | 150,113 | 249,291 | 373,910 | 156,010 
WiCtOLIA is: erecicpeccssseers | 461,685 | 188,752 133,468 | 273,199 | 48,503 
Queensland AA + j 87,511 110,510 | 166,888 67,585 
South Australia............| 60,412 | 59,685 83,776 | 51,841 37,991 
Western Australia ......| 9,617 | 9,285 34] 17,271 54,945 
Tasmania : act 18,905 | 12,990 3,997 | 30,528 15,544 
New Zealand | 57,603 168,689 236,464 141,184 | 72,658 


Australasia 795,483 | 677,025 | 831,740 | 1,054,821 | 453,236 
| 














* Increase for five years. + Included in New South Wales figures. 
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No. 3.—Increase of Population by Excess of Births over Deaths. 
































Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80, 1881-90, *1891-95. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales......... 64,164 104,574 139,950 209,705 120,765 
Victoria) sc... 62,932 149,817 146,140 161,106 98,782 
Queensland ....... RE A eee 19,320 36,661 65,358 46,282 
South Australia............ 27,388 41,736 49,207 68,841 32,558 
Western Australia ...... 2,747 3,966 4,573 7,101 4,812 
PasMantay veces seers: 12,138 16,218 15,424 24,956 14,671 
New Zealand .............. 12,861 50,052 103,488 131,733 57,885 
Australasia,........... 182,230 385,683 495,443 668,800 375,755 
* Increase for five years. { Included in New South Wales figures. 


No. 4.—Increase of Population by Excess of Arrivals over Departures. 

















Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. #1891-95. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales......... 123,097 45,539 109,341 164,205 35,245 
Wictoriay ic. ssssee 006 ...| 398,753 38,935  |(-)12,672 112,093 |(-)50,279 
Queensland....., aecsltahae vee eee 68,191 73,849 101,530 21,303 
South Australia............ 33,024 17,949 34,569 |(-)17,000 5,433 
Western Australia ...... 6,870 5,319 (-) 339 10,170 50,133 
Tasmania ........... 5a ; (-)3,228 | (-)1,427 5,572 873 
New Zealand 118,637 132,976 9,451 14,773 
Australasia .........., 613,253 | 291,342 | 336,297 386,021 77,481 




















Nore.—The sign (-) denotes loss of population by excess of departures over arrivals. 
* Increase for five years. { Included in New South Wales figures. 


No. 5.—Births. 



















Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1895. 
No. No. No. No. | No. 
New South Wales......... 14,681 20,143 28,993 39,458 38,775 
Wactoriay sce erent ete 23,461 27,382 27,145 38,505 | 33,705 
Queensland..... nase 1,423 5,205 8,220 14,715 | 14,874 
South Australia... 5,551 7,082 10,708 10,751 | 10,567 
Western Australia......... 585 760 1,005 | 1,786 | 2,373 
VTasmaniages se 3,207 3,053 3,918 | 4,971 | 4,790 
New Zealand ............... 3,441 | 10,592 18,732 | 18,273} 18,546 
| ——— ees ae eee 
Australasia............ 52,349 | 74,217 98,721 128,459 | 123,630 
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No. 6.—Deaths. 





Colony. fs 1871. 





: No. 
New South Wales 5,345 6,407 | 
Victoria aeee O22 | 9,918 
Queensland Sack 1,785 
South Australia............ y 2,378 
Western Australia......... 332 


Tasmania sees 7 1,363 
2,642 











24,825 














No. 7.—Marriages. 





Colony. 1861. | 1871. 1881. 





: No. No. 

New South Wales > 3,953 6,284 
Victoria e 4,693 5,896 
Queensland vase y 970 1,703 
South Australia 5 1,250 2,308 
Western Australia 159 197 
Tasmania 598 856 
New Zealand 1,864 3,277 








Australasia | 13,487 20,521 

















No. 8.—Excess of Births over Deaths, 1895. 





Births. Deaths. Excess. of Births over Deaths 





Colony. 
Males. | Females.) Males. |Females.| Males. | Females.| Total. 





| | 
New South Wales.... 19,878 | 18,897 | 8,671 6,243 | 11,207 | 19,654 23,861 
Victoria 16,344} 8,891) 6,758! 8,470) 9,586 | 18,056 
Queensland 7,270 | 3,237! 1,915| 4,367) 5,355) 9,722 
South Australia 5,144 2,203] 1,760| 3,220) 3,384] 6,604 
Western Australia 1,181 | 1,201 403 \(-) 9| 778 769 
Tasmania 2| 2,358| 1,047! 764| 1,385] 1,594] 2,979 
New Zealand 9,053 | 3,966 | 2,897| 5,527) 6,156 | 11,683 


Australasia 3 | 60,247 | 29,216 | 20,740 | 34,167 | 39,507 | 73,674 




















Nore.—The sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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No. 9.—Birth, Death, and Marriage Rates, 1895. 





























Per 1,000 of Mean Population. 
Per- 
centage of 
Colony. Births. eae 
- —— >) | ~‘Deaths. |*Marriages' eon 
Legiti- Illegiti- Births. 
ace mates | Total. 
New South Wales ......... | 28°66 2:00 | 30°66] 11-79 635 | 6°51 
Wietoria ce .-| 26°96 1°59 | 28°55 13°26 599 | 530 
Queensland ........ =| 31°23 162 | 32:85-| 11°38 6°23 4°93 
South Australia ..... ..| 28°79 0°93 29°72 11:17 5:78 3°12 
Western Australia .. ......) 24°73 116 | 25°89 17°50 691 4:47 
Wasmania, 20008 ..| 28°61 | 149 | 30°10 11°38 5°32 | 4:97 
New Zealand ............... 25°57 1°21 | 26°78 9°91 5°94 | 4:50 
; = | 
Australasia ............ 27°90 1°56 29°46 11°90 | 6-09 5°30 
| 














*The figures in this column doubled give the ratio of persons married per 1,000 of mean population. 


No. 10.—Index of Mortality. 





















Per 1,000 of Mean Population. 
Colony. == 7 
1890. 1sol. | 1892. | 1898, 1804. 
New South Wales......... 16°51 18°68 15°65 16°71 16°32 
Victoria ............ a 18°71 19°48 | 16°24 16°73 15°96 
Queensland... 17°29 15°52 | 15°82 16°66 , 16°29 
South Australia..... ee 15:33 16°75 14:07 16°10 14°61 
Western Australia ...... 1511 21°54 18°94 | 18-08 16°65 
Tasmania .. ......... eae 17:25 18°01 15°64 15°43 14°74 
New Zealand............... 12°87 13°95 | 13°59 13°56 14°44 
Australasia............ | 16°68 17°83 15°47 1616 15°68 




















Notz.—The population of Sweden, divided into the five age groups of under 1 year ; 1 year a 
under 20 years; 20 and under 40; 40 and under 60; and 60 and upwards, has ‘been adopted as 


vie Standard population, in accordance with the recommendation of the International Statistical 
nstitute. 


No. 11.—Population of Capital Cities. 














City. | 1861, | 1871. | 1891. 1891. 1895. 
Sydney: sess | 95,789 137,776 | 224,939 383, 283 408,500 
Melbourne eae 139,916 206,780 282,947 490,896 | 447,565 
Brisbane ... 6,051 15,029 31,109 93,657 | 95,000 
Adelaide ... 18,303 42,744 103,864 133,252 | 144,352 
Perth ..... .} 2,550 5,244 5,822 8,447 19,533 
Hobart ......... | 19,449 19,092 21,118 33,450 36,690 
Wellington 6,700 7,908 | 20,563}  33.924| 39,364 












AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


No. 12.—Shipping—Entered. 












Colony. 


1861. 








































































a | tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
New South Wales.| 366,236 706,019 | 1,456,239 | 2,821,898 | 2,929,758 
Victoria ...........0e.| 549,195 663,002 | 1,219,931 | 2'338/864 | 2,181, 539 
Queensland ..... ‘ 23,257 | 59,451 455,985 | 502,794 | 469,710 
South Australia....| 103,196 37,314 684,203 | 1,368,720 | 1,569,015 
Western Australia. | 57,456 145,048 | 533,433 | $14,368 
Tasmania ioc -s..0120- | 113,610 192,024 | 514,706 | 463,979 
New Zealand ...... | 197,986 420, 134 | 618,515 | 672,95} 

Australasia | 1,410,936 | 2,061,622 | 4,572,864 | 8,698,930 | 9,101,320 
| | | 
No. 13.—Shipping—Cleared. 

Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1895. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, 
New South Wales.. 379,460 | 794,460 | 1,330,261 | 2,872,338 | 2,930,280 
WViCbOriaivccssccese.ces 540,807 | 692,023 | 1,193,303 | 2,376,245 | 2,167,147 
Queensland .| 21,388 57,956 426,506 494,324 | 502,195 
South Australia ...| 96,135 186,310 675,388 | 1,369,869 | 1,581,718 
Western Australia. 57,800 | 63,026 139,998 | 512,122 764,185 
Tasmania ...:..5+5:- | 116,608 | 108,889 191,738 529,900 | 473,546 
New Zealand. .....| 205,350 265,618 413,487 625,807 | 648,946 
Australasia ...| 1,417,548 | 2,168,282 | 4,370,681 | 8,780,605 | 9,068,017 









No. 14.— Total Movement of eae ia oe ia and Cleared. 



























































Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1895, 

tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons. 
New South Wales.. 745,696 | 1,500,479 | 2,786,500 | 5,694,236 | 5,860,038 
Victoria.......... ..| 1,090,002 | 1,355,025 | 2,412,534 | 4,715,109 | 4,348,686 
Queensland . de 44,645 117,407 882,491 997,118 971,905 
South Australia ...| 199,331 | 373,624 | 1,359,591 | 2,738,589 | . 3,150,733 
Western Australia. 115,256 126,948 285,046 | 1.04! 5,555 78,55 
Tasmania ............ 230,218 | 216,160 | 383,762 | 1,044, 606 | 937,525 
New Zealand .... 403,336 | 540,261 833,621 | 1,244, 392 | 1,321,897 
Australasia ...| 2,828,484 | 4,229,904 | 8,943,545 | 17,479,535 | 18,169,337 
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No. 15.—Shipping Entered and Cleared, per head of population. 





Colony. 1861. 871. | 1881. 1891. 1895. 





| tons. | tons. 
New South Wales......... | : | 2:95 3°64 
Victoria i 2°02 217 
Queensland : : 3°90 
South Australia. oe “5S 4°91 
Western Australia ...... 9 | 5°06 9°66 
Tasmania . a 2°56 | 2718 3°30 
1°69 














3°22 











16.—Imports. 





Colony. 861. 1871. | 1881. 








£ £ £ £ 

New South Wales..) 6,604,069 | 9,935,067 | 17,587,012 | 15,992,415 
Victoria | 18,532,452 | 12,341,995 | 16,718,521 | 12,472,344 
Queensland 967,951 | 1,562,665 | 4,063,625 | 5,349,007 
South Australia ...! 1,976,018 | 2,158,022 | 5,320,549 51,123 | 5,680,880 
Western Australia 147,913 *226,656 | 404,831 3,774,951 
Tasmania | 954,517 | 778,087 | 1,431,144 hi | 1,094,457 
New Zealand .......| 2,493,811 | 4,078,193 | 7,457,045 | 6,503,849 | 6,400,129 





Australasia ....| 26,676,731 | 31,080,685 | 52,982,727 | 72,061,038 | 50,764,183 




















* In 1872. 


No. 17.—Imports, per head of population. 





| 
Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 





1 

foe Gf sas 
New South Wales 18 1311/1911 0 | 23 
Victoria ... sau] 2b, 4| 1614 11} 19 
Queensland Bet lies 3}1219 9] 18 
South Australia ..| 15-15 O 13 8/19 
Western Australia ¢ 8}; 9 010) 13 
Tasmania 22 13 8 | 12 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


No. 18.—Exports. 








Colony. se. | 187i. | 188L 








£ £ J £ 

New South Wales..| 6,609,461 | 11,261,219 | 16,307,805 | 25,944,020 | 21,934,785 
Victoria 13,828,606 | 14,557,820 16,252,103 | 16,006,743 | 14,547,732 
Queensland 709,599 2760, 045 | 3,540,366 | 8,305,387 | 8,982,600 
South Australia ...) 2,032,311 3,582,397 | 4,508,754 | 10,642,416 | 7,352,742 
Western Australia 95,789 £909,196 502,770 799,466 | 1,332,554 
Tasmania 905,463 740,638 | 1,555,576 | 1,440,818 | 1,373,063 
New Zealand 1,370,247 | 5,282,084 | 6,060,866 | 9,566,397 | 8,550,224 





Australasia ....| 25,551,476 | 38,393,399 | 48,728,240 | 72,705,247 | 64,073,700 

















* In 1872. 


No. 19.—Exports, per head of population. 





Colony. 1861. 1871. | 31. 1891. 
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. 20.—Total Trade. 





Colony. jl. | 1871. 





£ £ | £ 

New South Wales.. ey a 21,196,286 | 33,894,817 | 51,327,417 | 37,927,200 
WatOria. ices ssecsesese 1, 26,8993815 32,970, 624 | 37,718,351 | 27,020,076 
Queensland 17,55 4,322,710 7,603,991 | | 13,384,391 | 14,331,607 
South Australia ...! 4, 008, 329 | 5,740,419 | 9,829,303 ! | 20,693,539 | 13,033,622 
Western Australia 243,702 #435,852 907,601} 2,079,559} 5,107,505 
i 1,859,980 1,518,725 | 2,986,720| 3,492,782| 2,467,520 
3,864, 058 | | 9,360,277 | 13,517,911 | 16,070,246 | 14,950,353 











Australasia ... .| 52,228,207 | 69,474,084 101,710,967 |144,766,285 |114,837,883 
| ( 











* In 1872. 
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No. 21.—Total Trade, per head of population. 
















































| 
Colony | 1861. 1s71. | 1881. 1891. 1995. 
} 
| ] 
lef se, dull £oe ods |e os. dal £080 de |e. 6rd: 
New South Wales......... |37 8 1] 4114 2) 4411 7! 4417 8 | 291910 
VCbONIG:: sescece ccc descesceess | 5013 8| 3610 0| 3717 9] 3218 7 | 221710 
Queensland..................| 53 1411); 3518 5 | 34 4 2) 33 6 5!/ 311211 
South Australia...... .| 3118 11] 31 1 7/|35 910] 64 1 4] 3614 6 
Western Australia | 1512 6/17 7 9| 301411 | 4016 2/5514 6 
asmania. 2sceses0.- 20138 5| 1419 11 12511 3/23 811/1510 1 
New Zealand.... | 438 4 9 | 36 6 6/27 8 6] 2510 4] 21 11 10 
Australasia............ 41 19 10/ 35 18 4 | 3612 7 | 37 13° 7 | 27 7. 4 
| 
No, 22.—Trade of principal Ports—1895. 

Port. Imports. Exports. I Port. | Imports. Exports. 

| | 

£ | £ | ere £ 

Sydney. cccccsccers |13,778,148 |15,696,631 || Port Darwin...) 95,279 175,704 
Newcastle .. ..| 420,138 | 1,415,826 || Fremantle ...... 2,874,500 626,561 
Melbourne .. --|10, 143,256 13,530,685 || Albany ....... ..| 273,380 131,984 
Geelong .. -| 119,410 597,529 || Hobart ....... 488,936 533,976 
Brisbane............ | 2 882,893 | 2,047,154 || Launceston . 494, 086) 643,869 
Rockhampton ...) 494,023 } 2,598,827 || Wellington ... | 1 580, 802 | 1,140,354 
Townsville 715, 818 | | 2,146,825 || Auckland.... ped "592, 558 | 1,302,075 
Mackay ... - TS; 981 | 265,819 || Lyttelton......... | 1,055,719 | 1,635,331 
Adelaide | 3,295, 614 | 4,602,191 || Dunedin .........| ry 343,779 1,047,489 
Port Pirie: 3.324... 338,827 | 1,024,129 || Invercargill ...... | 178,141 595,277 

Port Augusta...... 12,047 | 290,625 | 


















No. 23.—Exports of Domestic Produce, as per Customs’ returns, 





Colony. | 


1861, 




















1871. 1ssl. | 1891. 1895. 
} ! : = 

£ £ e | ¢ £ 
New South Wales 5,016,891 | 9,227, 10,784,327 | 21,085,712 | 16,436,216 
Mictoria cciresteeee : 11,151,662 | 12,480,567 | 13,026,426 11,615,493 
Queensland. ........ 2,407,888 | 3,478,376 | 7,979,080 ; 8,865,938 
South Australia. ... é 3,755,781 4,810,512 | 3,712,439 
Western Australia, *208,162 498,634 788,873 | 1,273,638 
Tasmania ...... 38 343 730,946 | 1,548,116 1,367,927 | 1,305, 1 

New Zealand 1,3e 39,241 5,171,104 | 5,762,250 9,400,094 | 8, 390,1 
Australasia......| 20,423,229 | 32,186,731 | 38,308,051 | 58,458,624 | 51,599,031 





* In 1872, 
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No. 24.—Exports of Domestic Produce, per head of population, 
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1895. 








New South Wales..... 


Victoria ...... 
Queensland....... 


South Australia........ co 


Western Australia 
Tasmania 






















1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

Goes aile6 8. doe 6. 5do4) © os: 1d. 
14 40/18 3 1/14 111/18 8 9 
11912 7/15 2 7/14 610/11 7 6 
22 7 9/20 0 2;151211/1917 4 
14413 1/1716 3/1311 3| 141710 

6 110] 8 6 1/161710]15 9 7 
17 44/13 5 0| 9 8 8 

[14 1113 9/1418 6 

| 16 8 5] 1612 10 | 1315 11 is 24 











£ 8, .d: 
12 19 11 
9 16 10 
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No. 25.—Excess of Exports over Imports of Wool—Value. 





Colony. 


New South Wales 


Queensland ......... 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia. 


























1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

£ £ £ £ 
1,537,536 | 4,705,820 | 7,173,166 | 10,650,525 
2,001,681 | 4,483,461 | 2,562,769 | 3,792,938 
613, wb 1,158,833 | 1,331,869 | 3,453,548 
572,72 72 1,113,825 | 1,573,313 | 1,540,079 
M07 122,637 256,690 329,365 
326,413 298,160 498,400 418,460 
523,728 | 1,606,144 | 2,914,046 | 4,129,686 
5,629,449 | 13,488,880 | 16,310,253 | 24,314,601 








1895. 


£ 
9,007,696 
2,783,238 
2,986,989 
1,508, 152 

183,510 

202, 341 
3,661,716 





20,333,642 





No. 26.—Excess of Exports over Imports of Wool—Weight. 





f 





Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1895. 

Tb. tb. Tb. Tb. Tb. 
New South Wales..) 19,652,000) 66, 742,670) 157,881 »700) 353,705,669| 323,262,594 
Victorias ccieccrsse 22, 456, 400 48, 011,400) 58,832, 500| 79,777,264| 83,018,309 
Queensland ......... 13,643,000 31, 678,695) 32,532,500) 89,069,525) 97,457,968 
South Australia ...}| 12,920,000) 21 177,600! 46,328,200 49,724,663) 59,464,108 
Western Australia. 778,400 2, 013,000! 4,107,000} 8,783,073) 8,578,434 
Tasmania «\..:+.:.0:. 5,570,000) 5,546, 000! 8,269,700 9,639,600) 7,439,200 
New Zealand ...... 9,617,000) 41,225, 000} 70,787,000 116,553,895) 131,417,179 


Australasia...... 





84,636,800) 



























| 216,394, Bb) 378,738,600 707,253,689 





| 710,637,792 
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27.—Movements of Gold, 





| Gold Coin and Bullion. Excess of— 
Colony. | | 





Imported. Exported. Imports. | Exports. 
} 





| £ £ £ 

New South Wales 2,066,084 | 3,145,557 | 
Victoria .-| 1,421,553 | 3,750,737 
eee 606,875 2,283,967 | 

South Australia “ee 150, 109 218,514 | 
Western Australia. ae 879,748 | 
Tasmania ae 97,000 229,898 | 

Z | 270,126 1,193,586 








5,520,300 | 11,702,007 | | 6,181,707 








28.—Live Stock—Sheep. 





Colony. 5 1871. 1881. | 





New South Wales 5,615,054 | 16,278,697 | 36, 591, 946 | 61,831,416 | 47,617,687 
Victoria 6,239,258 | 10,002,381 | 10 267,265 12,928,148 |*13,180,943 
Queensland 4,093,381 | 7,403,334 | 8,292,883 | 20,289,633 | 19,856,959 
South Australia ... 3,038,356 | 4,412,055 | 6,810,856 | 7,745,541 | *7,325,003 
Western Australia 279,576 | 670,999 | 1,267,912 | 1,962,212 | 2,295,832 
‘Tasmania 1,714,498 | 1,305,489 | 1,847,479 | 1,662,801 1,523,846 
Y 2,761,583 | 9,700,629 | 12,985,085 | 18,128,186 | 19,826,604 


No. | No. | | No. No. 





Australasia ...) 23,741,706 | 49,773,584 | 78,063,426 |124,547,937 '111,626,874 





* 1894 figures ; returns not collected for 1895. 


No. 29.—Live Stock—Horned Cattle. 





Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 





New South W: ales) 2,271,923 


2,014,888 | 2,597,348 | 2,046,347 | 2,150,057 
Victoria 628,092 


799,509 | 1,286,677 | 1,812,104 ey 833, 900 
Queensland | 560,196 1,168,235 | 3,618,513 | 6,192,759 Ds 
South Australia ... 265,434 143,463 314,918 | 676,933 | L 
Western Australia 33,795 49,593 63,009 133,690 | 200, 091 
Tasmania 87,114 101,540 130,526 167,666 | 162,801 
Y 193,285 436,592 698,637 831,831 | 1,047,901 


| 
| | | 
| No. No. No. No. No. 


— | — 
Australasia ...) 4,039,839 | 4,713,820 | 8,709,628 | 11,861,330 | 12,892,435 











* 1894 figures ; returns not collected for 1895. 
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No. 30.—Live Stock—Horses. 





1861. 


1871. 


1881. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 


Western Australia! 


Tasmania 


Australasia ... 


No. 
233,220 | 
84,057 
28,983 | 
52,597 
me 720 
22,118 
28,275 


1 


304,100 


No. No. 


398,577 
278,195 
194,217 
159,678 

31,755 

25,607 
161,736 


No. 
459,755 
440, 696 
399,364 
202,906 

40,812 
31,262 
211,040 


$1,643 
91,910 
78,125 
22,698 
23,054 
81,028 | 








459,970 





7 


82,558 | 1,249,765 | 1,785,835 











No. 

487,943 
*431,547 
468,743 
*201,484 
58,506 
31,580 
237,418 


1,917,221 





* 1894 figures ; returns not collected for 1895. 


No. 31.—Butter, Cheese, and Swine Products, 1895. 





Colony. 


| Dairy Cows. 


Butter made. 


Cheese made. Swine. 


Bacon 
and Hams 
cured. 





New South Wales... 


Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 


Western Australia.. 


Tasmania 


No. 
358,411 
$431,547 
* 


* 
* 


38,761 


23, 
+40, 
3, 


| 


Ib. | 
295,512 | 
517,700 | 
719,523 

* 

* 

* 


Ib. 
2,938,725 
+5,306,500 
1,841,799 
* 


No. 
221,597 
§328,162 
100,747 
§88, 153 
27,015 | 
70,142 | 





* 
* 


Ib. 
5,250,717 


§8,359,300 


4,941,512 
* 


* 
* 





276,217 


+19 





,611,300 


+9,333,000 








308,812 


1,144,628 | 





* No returns collected. ; t Estimated ; returns not complete. $1894 figures, 


§ 1894 figures ; returns not collected for 1895. 





No. 32.—Mineral Production, 1895. 


| Silver 


Gold. _jand Silver- 


lead. 


Tin. | Coal. | Other 


Copper. | Minerals. 


| 





£ 
New South Wales 1, 315,929) 


Victoria 
Queensland | 
South Australia... 
West’rn Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 
| 
Australasia 


.|2,210, 887 
128,842 
879,748) 
212,730 
'1,162, 164 


--|8,870, 644 


£ 
1,642,671) 
7,600) 
30,042 


297 


“21, 


916 
10,679| 


£ £ £ 
136,969) 87,937) l, 095,327 
210) 3, 131) 118,400 
13, 097) 68, 133| 132,530 
228,575) 815} 


£ 


1,240 
41,287 
3,879 





12,952! 9,703} 
9,677 67,754, 


3 
726 
*2,891 


14,029) 
| 411, 477, 


at 





1,918, 908 





401, 80287, 0473, 1,771, 763) 184,773 


134, 747| 


£ 
4,413,580 
3,090,925 
2,495,976 
362,111 
902,406 
532,832 
1,587,211 


13,385,041 








* Exclusive of Kauri 


Gum of the value of £418,766. 
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No. 33.—Total Mineral Production to end of year 1895. 





| 

| Silver 
paaeurer Copper. in. Coal. 
| lead. 
| 


Other 
| Minerals. 


| 


Colony. 





) 
£ £ | £ £ é | £ £ 
New South Wales ..| 42,326,598 °20,624,595) 3,870,355) 6,127,972) 30, 1 2,373,745} 106,017,316 
Victoria ...........- | 240,744,434" $20,823] 206,395] 68 355,295, 210,503] 243,025,187 
Queensland «s.-| 36,955,118 629,553) 1,987,074 325 337,323) 170,239) 45,905,078 
South Australia ..../ 1,822,928) 101,727) 20, 316,244 24,482 | 418,342) 28,183,784 
Western Australia cn 3,035,233 250) 166,716 55, 169,153) 3,437,206 
Tasmania 3,146,347, 856,724 166,567| 6,128,516 314,559) 10,653} 10,623,366 
vi 51,351,002} 171,263 17,866 5,309,476, 205,126) 57,054,733 











Australasia ....| 379,381,660 28,204,035 27,231,217| 17,360,332] 38,510,715} 3,557,761) 489,246,620 





* Exclusive of Kauri Gum of the value of £7,683,519. 


No. 34.—Production of Gold. 





1861. 1871. | 1881. 





l 
oz. oz. Zz. | 0z. | 0z. 
New South Wales} 465,685 323,609 142,627 153,336 | 360,165 
Victoria 1,967,453 | 1,355,477 858,850 576,400 740,036 
Queensland 1,077 | 171,937 | 270,945 576,439 626,299 
South Australia... = a 16,976 35,533 47,343 
Western Australia) * | i = 30,311 231,513. 
Tasmania * 6,005 | 56,693 39,203 | 54,964 
194,031 730,029 | 270,561 251,996 293,491 


2,628,246 | 2,587,057 | 1,623,652 | 1,663,218 | 2,353,811 

















* The quantity of gold found in these years was very small, 


No. 35.—Area under Crop. 





Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 





| 1 
acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres. 
New South Wales 295,917 393,413 569,243 | 846,383 | 1,348,600 
Victoria 410,406 | 851,354 | 1,435,446 | 2,116,654 | 2,413,194 
Queensland .. 4,440 59,969 | 117,664 242,629 285,319 
South Australia ... 400,717 837,730 | 2,156,407 | 1,927,689 | 1,853,457 
Western Australia| 24,705 51,724 | 53,353 64,209 97,821 
—— 163,385 155,046 148,494 | 168,121 212,703 
68,506 337,282 | 1,070,906 | 1,424,777 | 1,489,529 

















Australasia ...| 1,368,076 | 2,686,518 6,551,513 | 6,790,462 | 7,700,623 





Grass and fallow lands are not included. 
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No. 36.—Area under principal Crops, 1895-6. 


















| Crops. | | 


























New Zealand ....} 245,441 | 13,834/364,788] 38,724) 257,301 | 31,997) 


cres. 
| 24,722] 32,927| 7,5 
3 


acres. | acres. | acres. | acres.| acres. | acres 
New South Wales! 596,684 |211,104| 23,750} 9,208) 31¢ 
Victoria ........ |1,412;736 | 7,186)255,503| 79,: 464,482 | 43,895 
Queensland ...... 27,090 |100,481 922) 1,639 28,609 | 11,976 77,247| 2. 
South Australia ..|1,410,955| .... | 18,619] 13,072| 361,145| 6,510) .. 
Western Australia! 23,241 23) 1,580) 350) 63,804 668} 
Tasmania ........ | 64,652) .... | 82,699} 6,178) 54,748 | 19,247) 





} Other | | 
: - A Pa pyar . | Pota- | Sugar-|y.. | Other 
Colony. Wheat. | Maize.| Oats. | Grain Hay. | ‘eee 1i wart: | Vines. | Crops. 






| 1%, 418 30, 738)1 
217 5. 638) 
30) 35,149! 


acres. | acres. 
|123,390/1,348,600 
19, 642) 2,413, 194 


Total. 





| acres, 





















Australasia . 





1 | 
.|3,780,79 | 382, 6231698,161 148,556) 
| 


| 


1,549,385 |139,015|110,174 


iat dbl ins aad 7,700,623 





Grass and fallow lands are not included. 















































No. 37.—Agricultural Production, 1895-6. 
Other Sue: 
Colony. | Wheat. | Maize. Oats. Grain Hay. | Potatoes aecied Wine. 
fi | Crops. | ane. 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels.| tons. tons. | tons. | gallons. 
New South Wales} 5,195,312 |5, 67,240 | 374,196 | 118,429) 229,664 56,179 | 207,771} 885,673 
Victoria ........ 5,669,174 | 351,891 | 2,880,045 | 724,116 | 390,861 | 117,238 | .. 1,950,000* 
Queensland . 3 123,630 2,391, 378 | 10,887 | 31,170| 50,965 33,260 ae 238,208 
South ‘Australia . 5,929,300 | ...... 172,605 205,577 | 334,769 22,958 | 712, 845 
Western Australia 188,076 596 19,326 18,691 | 53,757 2,290 |... 
Tasmania ........| 1,164,855] ...... 906,934 | 138,833 | 62,345 81,427 
New Zealand ....| 6,843,768 | 611,200 {12,263,540 |1,114,183 | 140,034 | 207,011 














Australasia . .|25,114,115 |9,032,305 |16,627,533 |2,350,999 '1,262,395 | 


| | | 








520,363 | 919,771 





3,866,276 










* Estimated. 


No. 38.—Railways—Mileage open for traffic. 










































Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891-2. 1895-6. 
| 

| miles. tiles. | miles. miles. miles. 

New South Wales......... 73 358 =| 1,040 2,266 2,616 

Victoria 114 276 «=| 1,247 2,903 3,122 

Queensland ee caree 218 800 2,320 2,386 

South Australia 56 133 845 1,823 1,882 

Western Australia ......)  ceseese, | ceeeee ; 92 657 1,152 

oR PREPS ap el [ae 45° | 168 425 475 

New Zealand wvesvewsscccce| csasvess. 105 | 1,334 ZO |. 2s 
a ee ees Seay ja 

Australasia ........... 243 1,135 5,526 12,405 13,814 








Nore.—Private lines included. 
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No. 39.—Government Railways, 1895-6. 

Per Train Mile. |= a 

geeag| « 
: Gross Working Net 5 tog O° gS a 
Colony. ¢ | Earnings.| Expenses.|Earnings.| & S2/ . & Stash 2 Ez 
Z £2 | 5 | 8: leeeesieee 
é “Alea | & pees re 

| per 
ft. in. £ £ £ s. djs. d.J/s. d £ cent, 
New South Wales../4 8} | 2,820,417 | 1,551,888 | 1,268,529|7 3-78} 4 0-24|3 3°54/36,852,194| 3-44 
Victoria .......... 5 3 | 2,401,392 | 1,646,475 | 854,917 | 5 4°11| 3 5-29 | 1 10°82/38,108,151 | 2-24 
Queensland... 3 6 | 1,085,494 644,362 | 441,182 | 4 6-90| 2 8°59 | 1 10°31/17,347,780 | 2-63 
South Australia. { {3 at 1,001,605 | 598,311} 408,204 | 5 869/38 5°21| 2 3°78|13,734,666| 2°94 
Western Australia.|3 6 | 533,004| 266,868} 266,136 | 6 10°97| 3 5°54 | 3. 5:43] 2,617,034 | 11°49 
Tasmania ......... 3 6 | 149,642] 120,351] 29,201} 4 1-363 3-70] 0 9°66) 3,521,956 | 0-83 
New Zealand...... 3 6 | 1,183,041] 751,368! 431,673|7 1°85] 4 6-52|2 7-33/15,425,532 | 2-80 
Australasia... 9,174,595 | 5,479,623 | 3,694,972 | 6 0-16|3 7-10|2 5-06|127607,313| 2-90 

No. 40.—Government Railways—Net Earnings. 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1ssi. 1891-92. 1895-96. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales. | 13,817 158,257 705,892 | 1,193,044 | 1,268,529 
WicbOrias vaicsceees ss: Wisesceaees +382,438 732,223 956,983 854,917 
Queensland.......... Wer aceaece 21,660 |; 114,638 413,034 441,132 
South Australia .... 11,186 22,834 | 128,653 563,905 403, 294 
Western Australia| *......... tS rno nes (—)2,907 3,876 266,136 
Tasmania 6,721 21,106 29,291 
New Zealand 368,927 408,915 431,673 
s wAustralasiaes||) sacsersesi) || cacessoe | 2,054,147 | 3,560,863 | 3,694,972 








(-) minus = loss. 














* Railways not in existence. 


t In 1873. 


No. 41.—Length of Telegraph Lines. 


























Colony. 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. | 1895. 

miles, miles. miles, miles. | miles. 

New South Wales.. 1,616 *4,674 8,515 11,697 | 12,316 
Victoria..........0.00 soiceeso Ih. ate. 3,350 7,170 | 7,091 
Queensland ........ 169 | =. 2,525 6,280 | 9,996 9,979 
South Australia ... 597 1,183 4,946 | 5,640 5,620 
Western Australia | #750 1,585 2,921 4,577 
Tasmania............. *291 928 2,082 1,789 
New Zealand ....... 2,015 3,824 5,349 6,246 
Australasia... ......... | (13,733 29,428 44,855 47,618 





Nore.—Submarine cables are not included. 


* In 1873. 
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No. 42.—Transmission of Letters and Post-cards. 








Colony. 1861. fs 188L. 1891. 1895. 





No. No. No. No. No. 
4,369,463 26,355,600 | 64,153,600 | 69,371,700 
6,109,929 ; | 26,308,347 |+62,526,448 | $63,802,600 
Queensland | 515,211 5,178,547 | 15,345,842 | 18,278,900 
South Australia...) 1,540,472 74 | 10,758,605 | 17,836,092 | 17,073,900 
Western Australia 193,317 5 995,188 ; 3,192,992 | 9,070,800 
Tasmania $35,873 | 1,189,994 | 2,682,329 | 5,852,381 5,894,700 
New Zealand | 1,236,768 | 6,081,607 | 13,215,235 | 26,537,545 ; 30,788,600 

Australasia ...| 14,801,033 | 32,121,642 | 85,493,851 |195,444,900 | 214,281,200 
Australasia (Inter- 

colonial excess 

excluded) 14,061,000 | 30,435,300 | 80,791,700 |183,694,900 | 198,612,000 


* In 1872. ¢ In 1890. t Estimated. 























No. 43.—Transmission of Letters and Post-cards, per head of population. 





Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1895. 





New South Wales 12°37 14°78 34°45 56°10 54°85 
Victoria osseccricsseseceve ess 11°32 15°90 30°24 54°59 $54°05 
Queensland | 1651 14°89 22°86 | 38-21 40°36 
South Australia 12°28 AZ 38°85 55°29 4811 
Western Australia 12°40 26°6 33°72 | 64°13 98°97 
"PasManla, sckeccessesesseree 9:29 : | 23°04 39°29 37°61 
New Zealand 13°84 23" | 26°83 42°12 44°47 

Australasia 11:90 | 361, | 30°79 50°87 51°07 
Australasia (Intercolonial | | 

excess excluded) .. 11°31 # | 29°09 47°81 47°33 


| 
No. | No. No. No. No. 
| 




















* In 1872. + In 1890. t Estimated. 


No. 44.—Transmission of Newspapers by post. 





Colony. iss. | 1s7. | 181. 1891. 1895. 


No. | No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales | 3,384,245 | 3,992,100 | 16,527,900 | 42,517,300 44,902,900 
Victoria 4,277,179 | 5,172,970 | 11,440,732 |t22,729,005 | {21,920,700 
Queensland 427,489 | 1,307,305 | 4,530,263 | 11,896,148 | 11,885,900 
South Australia ...| 1,089,424 | 2,212,620 | 5,927,332 | 8,883,103 | 8,723,500 
Western Australia 137,476 | *352,608 715,046 | 1,665,862 8,998,200 
Tasmania | 895,656 } 1,136,338 | 2,345,700 ; 5,376,142 | 4,506,200 
New Zealand | 1,428,351 | 4,179,784 | 6,124,021 11,312,200 | 12,676,000 
Australasia ...| 11,639,820 | 18,353,725 | 47,610,994 104,379,760 | 113,613,400 
Australasia (Inter-| 
colonial excess) 























excluded) | 10,941,400 17,252,700 | 43,802,000 | 95,879,760 | 103,557,500 





* In 1872, T In 1890. } Estimated. 
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No. 45.—Transmission of Newspapers, per head of population. 
























































Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1895. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales......... 9°58 7°86 21°60 37°18 35°51 
Victoria .......... Be 7°92 7:02 13°15 +1984 18°57 
Queensland...,... ee 13°70 10°86 20°00 29°62 26°25 
South Australia............ 8-68 11:98 21°40 27°54 24°58 
Western Australia ...... 8°82 *14-07 24°23 33°46 98°18 
CPARITANVIB «soe Asansev svat 9°95 11:22 20°15 36°09 28°32 
New Zealand............... 15°98 16°22 12°44 17°95. 18°31 
Australasia............ 9°36 949 | 1715 | 2717 | 927-08 
Australasia(Intercolonial 
excess excluded)........ 8°80 8°92 15°77 24°96 24°68 
* In 1872. + In 1890. ¢ Estimated. 
No. 46.—Public Revenue. 
Colony. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 1890-91. 1895-96. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales | 1,421,831 2,238,900 | 6,714,327 | 10,036,185 9,251,845 
Vileborigic.sc.s:c2 ee 2,952,101 | 3,734,422 | 5,186,011 8,343,588 6,461,142 
Queensland ......... 238,238 799,005 | 1,971,208 | 3,350,223 3,641,583 
South Australia... 558,587 778,094 | 2,171,983 | 2,732,222 2,585, 230 
Western Australia 67,261 | 105,300; 206,205 | 497,670 | 1,438,717 
AVASMAT een eee 256,958 | 271,928 505,006 758,100 761,971 
New Zealand ....... 691,464 | 1,342,116 | 3,757,493 | 4,193,942 4,398,751 
i — es 
Australasia ....| 6,186,440 | 9,269,765 20,512,233 | 29,911,930 | 28,539,239 
| | 














No. 47.—Publie Revenue, per head of population. 





Colony. 










New South Wales......... 
Wictomiain] 
Queensland..... Ae 
South Australia............ 
Western Australia ...... 
Pasimaniay,..cc0.cces eo 











1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1890-91. 1895-96. 
a. | Sa d.| £4: a.| &.-s5d5||- 2x0: 
6 4 § I 8 ld 6 | 9 22/| 7 410 
4|\ 5 1 4] &19 Sd) DS oo Oe A 
8 612 9] 84 1 | 810 6 vis) (2 
0 443 71610} 811 1 7 4 8 
3 4 4 0] 619 9/1015 0/14 4 3 
1 213 8] 46 9 5 5 6/| 415 9 
9 5 4 2/ 712 7| 614 6; 6 6 6 

419 6 41510; 7 7 9 719 1 6 14 10 
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No. 48.—Sources of Public Revenue, 1895-6. 





| 


Railways| Posts . | 
and Tram-| and Tele- Public | All other} Total 


nae graphs. Lands. | Sources. | Revenue. 





£ ¢ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales .... 740,872 5 676,668 | 2,018,196 | 834,316 | 9,251,845 
Victoria .--] 1,733,672 | 949,248 | 9 93 | 503,557 | 411,005 | 466,667 | 6,461,142 
Queensland .. ape 2 bk 276,188 2,692 238,115 554,167 229,626 | 3,641,583 
South Australia 280,731 5 245,713 222,232 281,863 | 2,585,230 
Western Australia .... 74,015 fi 113,086 153,876 131,511 | 1,438,717 
Tasmania 160,012 52 55,878 51,271 37,727 761,971 
1,649,310 740,878 2,2 393,195 | 291,673 141,415 | 4,398,751 








7,970,876 | 3,221,944 | 9,2 2 | 2,226,212 | 3,702,420 | 2,123,125 | 28,539,239 




















No. 49.—Public Revenue, 1895-6, per head of population. 





| Taxation. * 
| = Railways Posts : All 
Colony. |-————_—————_ |and Tram-| and Tele- eub ue S rend iced é 
Import Other. ways. graphs. : z enue 


Duties. | 
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No. 50.—Net Customs Revenue, 1895, as per Departmental returns. 





| 
| Net Revenue from— 
| 
| 


Colony. 





Customs. Excise. 





| £ £ 

New South Wales................ 266, 224 2,241,051 
VAGGOLIS. s.cccien sess = é 305,909 2,024,491 
Queensland ....... | 63,490 1,301,338 
South Australia ... | 28,020 532,511 
Western Australia ea teccoussteeeve 614,477 
Es 18,390 322,799 
New Zealand ............ | 1,619,97 64,068 1,684,038 








7,974,604 746,101 | 8,720,705 
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No. 51.—Public Expenditure (exclusive of Loan Expenditure). 





| 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1890-91. | 1895-96. 
! 





£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales | 1,540,005 | 2,783,102 | 5,783,683 | 10,328,673 9,886,277 
Victoria 3,092,021 | 3,659,534 | 5,108,642 | 9,128,699 | 6,823,647 
Queensland 255,180 787,555 | 1,782,272 | 3,684,655 | 3,567,947 
South Australia ... 482,951 759,478 | 2,054,284 | 2,603,498 | 2,640,688 
Western Australia.| * 98,248 | 197,386 435,623 | 1,212,314 
Tasmania | 287,262 463,684 722,746 748,946 
+931,768 | 3,675,797 | 4,081,566 | 4,349,98) 




















Australasia ...| 5,694,604 | 9,256,947 | 19,065,748 | 30,985,460 29,229,800 





* Information not available. + Provincial expenditure. 


No. 52.—Public Expenditure per head of population. 





Colony. 
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* Information not available. t Provincial expenditure. 


No. 53.—Distribution of Public Expenditure, 1895-6. 





| Interest | 
and Charges } Total 
; a8 Wepre ... | Posts and Public | on Debt All other | ,7., 
Colony. Sram) 8+ | Telegraphs. | Instruction.| including | Services, | Expendi- 
orking | Sinking ture. 
Expenses. | ‘Pandas 


! 
| Railways | 
and | 





£ | £ 

New South Wales .. 884,70 746,208 2,360,799 
Victoria 32,518 499,279 BE 981,6 2,355,181 
Queensland ... oe i 2 296,46 2 286 1,117,713 67 947 
South Australia . 9° p 94) 755,494 | 2,640,688 
Western Australia y 26,575 § 687,531 | 1,212,314 
Tasmania 120,388 | 2 328,881 198,494 | 748,946 

743,670 331,063 | 420,156 1,683,775 | 1,171,317 | 4,349,981 








Australasia ....| 5,629,318 | 2,242,132 2g 8,764,652 | 10,385,407 | 29,229,800 
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No. 54.—Public Expenditure, 1895-6, per head of population. 





























oR Interest 

and | Posts and | Public and Charges Allother | p20! 

= nd | | . sae Ty 

Colony. Working *| Telegraphs.| Instruction.) including Services. Se 
7 Expenses. | sere - 
£3, a/£8 da |/£2a/£8n.d/£8 4d} £8 4. 
New South Wales...|1 9 6/011 8/012 6{/11611/3 4.2) 714 9 
WViCGOPIS) <scerccsses oss 08 6/0 9 5/)1138-6}11910 515 6 
Queensland ......... 01211/)0 9 -8|2:1510)}2 8 6| 71411 
South Australia | 011 1/0 8 -5/218-1}2. 2 3 viet) 
Western Australia.) 2 2 7/1 1 5/0 5 3)/114 5/615 10}11 19 6 
Tasmania: .....:....; 015 21/0 7 91/0 4111/2 1 4/1 411) 414 1 
New Zealand......... 1115/0 9 6(012 1\/2 8.5|1-13 8| 6 5 1 
Australasia...... 1 6) 7 | 0:10) F300) Sl: 2il 54/2 9 1) 6s" 1 








No. 55.—Loan Expenditure and Public Debt, 1895-6. 

































Li f5 
Expenaltare Public Debt, 1896. { Interest 
Colony. on Charge on 
inne Works | Fixed Debt. |Floating Debt.| Total. Debt. 
£ £ £ | £ £ 

New South Wales.| 1,270,898 | 57,883,289} 4,380,184 62,263,473 2,313,892 
Wictoria, csccscv-<c-- | 218.796 | 46,886,211 | 750,000 | 47,636,211 1,873,267 
Queensland..........| 592,158 | 32,373,934 71,000 | 32,444,934 1,260,849 
South Australia. ...| 533,157 | 22,867,200 | 1,349,225 24,216,425 972,120 
Western Australia 650,708 4,723,752 | 12,820) 4,736,572 180,183 
Tasmania ............ | 113,278 8,232,470 | 215,000 | 8,447,470 327,635 
New Zealand ....... | 412,330 | 43,050,780 | Wo iivccees 43,050,780 1,696,002 
Australasia...) 3,791,325 216,017,636 | 6,778,229 |222,795, 865 8,623,948 





* £735,000 Treasury Bills issued in anticipation of Revenue are not included in Debt. 

+ Against these amounts are to be placed the following accumulated Sinking Funds :—Queens- 
land, £74,096 ; South Australia, £200,466 ; Western Australia, £175,033 ; Tasmania, £122,464 ; New 
Zealand, £774,891. 

+ Calculated on the assumption that the Debt as shown in the preceding column is outstanding 
for the whole of the next financial year. 


No. 56.—Public Debt. 








Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1896. 
| £ £ | £ £ £ 
New South Wales..| 4,017,630 | 10,614,330 | 16,924,019 | 52,950,733 | 62,263,473 
WiGLOVIR cencsprpeceas 6,345,060 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 | 43,638,897 | 47,636,211 
Queensland ......... 70,000 4,047,850) 13,245,150 29,457,134 | 32,444,934 
f South Australia .../ 866,500} 2,167,700| 11,196,800 | 20,347,125 | 24,216,425 


Western Australia | ......2.. | ceeeee ees 511,000} 1,613,594 | 4,736,572 
Tasmania ..........0. 1,315,200 2,003,000 | 7,110,290} 8,447,470 
New Zealand ...... 600,761 | 8,900,991 | 29,659,111 | 38,844,914 | 43,050,780 














Australasia ...| 11,899,951 | 39,040,871 | 95,965,582 |193,962,687 |222,795,865 
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No. 57.—Public Debt, per head of population. 





Colony. : 1871. 1881. 





£ is. d. 
New South Wales 2010 0 
Victoria 16 011 
Queensland swe 32 611 
South Australia ll 13 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 1218 5 
New Zealand ... é j 33 6 9 
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No. 58.—Loan Expenditure on Publie Works, 1895-6. 





Works yielding direct Revenue. 
| Other 
A - | Works and 
Railways Water <j Sears 
and Supply and |, oe au Total. Services. 
Tramways. | Sewerage. eras: 





Colony. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales..| 386,125 | 288,511 36,710 | 711,346 | 55 2 | 1,270,898 
Victoria 177,581} 41,215: | 218,796 218,796 
Queensland 268,003 | 7,047 | 281,781 37 592,158 
South Australia..,..) 102,672 | 237,447 351,365 533,157 
Western Australia..| 398,121 | | 409,819 650,708 
Tasmania 1,922 2,318 113,278 
New Zealand. .......) 197,105 | 9,845 L 241,988 | 170,342 | 412,330 

















Australasia 1,531,529 | 583,565 102,319 |2,217,413 1,573,912 | 3,791,325 





No. 59.—Loan Expenditure on Public Works, 1895-6, per head of 
population. 





Works yielding direct Revenue. 
: = as Other 
Works and 
Electric Services. 
Telegraphs. 





Colony. Railways Water 
and Supply and 
Tramways. | Sewerage. 
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No. 60.—Total Loan Expenditure on Public Works to 1895-6. 









































Works yielding direct Revenue. 
Other 
Colony. Railways Water ee Ataris Total. 
and =| Supply and | releoraphs. Total. . 
Tramways. | Sewerage. rap 
| £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales ..| 39,797,126 7,140,962 866,732 | 47,804,820 8,922,017 56,726,837 
VICtOMA Gaacicscessee | 35,480,263 8, oss, an sasor™ 43,513,444 2,631,341 | 46,144,785 
Queensland. ........| 18,743,488 a7 $53,992 | 19,901,450 | 8,857,493 | 28,758,943 
South Australia ....) 12,812,820 876,002 | 17,582,392 5,188,506 22,770,898 
Western Australia ..| 2,604,696 270,644 2,875,340 1,107,452 8,982,792 
Tasmania .......... | 3,659,635 | 116,811 3,776,446 3,725,478 7,501,924 
New Zealand ...,....| 15,099,677 587,650 734,560 | 16,421,887 | 24,068,233 40,490,120 
Australasia .. +] 128,197,705 | 19,959,333 | 3,718,741 | 151,875,779 | 54,500,520 | 206,376,299 








of population. 


No. 61.—Total Loan Expenditure on Public Works to 1895-6, per head 

















































Works yielding direct Revenue. 
Col Rail WwW gd d T 
‘olony. ailways Vater Electric works an ‘otal. 
Pica | Govrerege- Telegraphs,| 7ot®l | Services. 
£e4| £83d|/ £€ ad] € 8s. d £.s. da) £58. a. 
New South Wales..| 3017 2) 510 9} 0138 5 37 1 4) 618 4) 4319 8 
WViCbOWIA<cascscarnesens 30 2 8 G@16 5 se... 3619 1} 2 4 9 39 310 
Queensland .........) 40 1 1) 013 0} 116 6) 42 10 7}1818 7| 61 9 2 
South Australia ....3519 1/1018 6| 2 9 2/49 6 9/1411 3/6318 0 
Western Australia..| 21 5 6)  ..... 2 4 3:23 9 9 9 O11) 32 1010 
‘Tasmania ...ccseee OP2 eB) teas 014 5 23 7 11/23 O 9) 46 710 
New Zealand......... 21 9 4 016 9} 1 011/23 7 0134 4 45711 4 
Australasia ..., 2919 2) 413 3) 017 5 35 9 10} 1214 9) 48 4 7 








No. 62.—Public Estate at close of 1895. 









Colony. 

















New South Wales’ 
Victoria wad 
Queensland 
South Australia... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania..........., 
New Zealand 


























Australasia ... 

















Area of Colony. Area Area neither 
In square eros Area Leased. | Alienated nor 
miles. Invacres. Alienation. Leased. 
sq. miles. acres. acres. acres. acres, 
310,700 | 195,882,150 | 44,895,582 124,412,593) 26,573,975 
87,884 56,245,760 | 23,071,743 | 19,383,918} 13,790,099 
668,497 | 427,838,080 | 14,211,595 267,136,114) 146,490,371 
903,690 | 578,361,600 | 9,070,683 152,176,868) 417,114,049 
975,920 | 624,588,800 | 6,677,351 87,453,514! 530,457,935 
26,215 16,778,000 | 4,711,074 630,035) 11,436,891 
104,471 66,861,440 | 21,697,110 | 13,906,508) *31,257,822 
3,077,377 |1,966,555,830 |124,335, 138 | 665,099,550/1,177, 121,142 








* Including lands in possession of Maoris. 
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No. 63.—State Schools, 1895. 





. | Net Enrolment} Ay. erage 
Schools. Teachers. | of Scholars, Attendance. 





No. No. No. 

New South Wales 2,5 47 192,075 
Victoria .... 205,486 
Queensland ... si | 64,690 
South Australia ; 59,003 
Wi ss 6,451 
14,594 
| 129,856 107, 222 





| 672,155 484,694 


} 

















No. 64.—Savings Banks, 1895. 





Number of Depositors in— | Amount of Deposits in— 
| Average 
] | | Amount 
Post Office! Other | Post Office} Other of 
Savings | Savings Total. Savings Savings Total. Deposits. 
Banks. Banks. Banks, 
I 








| 
No. | 
New South Wales .. 181,708 | 71,099 202,802 
Victoria | 338,480 
Queensland | 56,42 56,421 
South Australia .... | : 86,734 2,691,273 
Western Australia. . 16160 16,160 460,610 | 460,610 
Tasmania 6,785 | 23, 30,769 114,994 33,089 | 648,083 
‘f 137,683 | 25,830 | 163,513 3,895,543 25,153 | 4,620,696 


4,121,700 | 3,¢ 8,073,575 
3,128,128 ; 7,816,129 
2,286,810 | 2,286,810 


| 
| 
No. No. | £ £ 
| 
| 





Lowe TTA DOF 

















Australasia ....| 474,635 | 420,244 894,879 | 14,007,785 | 12,089,391 | 26,097,176 
} ! | 





No. 65.—Depositors in Savings Banks. 





1871. 1881. | 1891. 





No. | No. No. No. 

New South Wales 24,379 | 72,384 158,426 202, S02 
Victoria ... 45,819 | 101,829 500,781 338,480 

Queensland ... we 6,769 | 20, ee 46,259 56,421 

South Australia. 14,270 | 37,74: 7 } 78,795 86,734 
1,062 | 3519 | 3,564 16,160 
8,500 | 14,728 26,916 30,769 

14,275 61,054 | 126,886 163,513 

| 





115,074 311,124 741,627 894,879 


Oe tt 
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No. 66.—Deposits in Savings Banks. 





1881. 1891. 





£ £ £ 

New South Wales | 945,915 2,698,703 5,342,135 8,073,575 
Victoria ,... | 1,117,761 2,569,438 5,715,687 7,316,129 
Queensland . aes 407,134 944,251 1,660,753 passa 
South Australia oa 517,000 1,288,450 2.217 7,419 2,691,273 
Western Australia. 4 15,583 23,344 46,181 460,610 
Tasmania i 217,413 369,278 554,417 648,083 
New Zealand .. | 454,966 1,549,515 3,406,949 4,620,696 





Australasia i 9,442,979 | 18,943,541 26,097,176 

















67.—Liabilities of Banks of Issue, June Quarter, 1896. 





Notes Bills | Balances | Deposits. 
in in CO Total 


Cireula- | Circula- | other |. ae * Liabilities, 
tion. tion. | Banks. Not bearing} Bearing 


Interest. | Interest. 





New South Wales . .| 1,153,249 02,32 109,453 | 10,131,499 | 20,221,089 | 30,352,588 | 31,717,621 
Victoria ... ..| 942,308 | 175,850 | 198,021 | 10,290,722 | 21,194,263 | 31,484,985 | 32,801,164 
Queensland .. An 7,097 32,601 81,687 3,211,402 7,897,569 | 11,108, O71 11,230,356 
South Australia....| 424,980 | 16,854 | 50,692 | 215977345 | 5,019,284| 7,616,620] 8,108,455 
Western Australia..| 381,993 73,869 15,308 | 3,034,302 1,313,270 | 4,347,5 4,818,742 
Tasmania 106,487 9,876 eae 1,083,903 | 2,021,680] 3,105,583 | 3,221,946 
965,344 | 37, 576 21,805 | 5,418,948 | 9,203,144 | 14,622,092 | 15,646,817 

















Australasia ....| 3,980,758 | 448,957 | 476,966 | 35,768,121 | 66,870,299 /102,638,420 107,545,101 
| 








No. 68.—Assets of Banks of Issue, June Quarter, 1896. 





| Notes | Balances | All other 
7 ‘ ; nei Landed |and Bills} duefrom| Debts 
Colony. . Bullion. Property. | ot other] other | due to the 


Banks. Banks. Bunks. 





£ £ F | £ £ | £ 

New South Wales ...| 7,489,066 | 172,780 | 1,915,139 | 232,415 | 35,104,010 | 45,096,962 
Victoria 7,948,130 | 442,331 g 23 24, 309,559 | 37,897,323 48,633,349 
Queensland ... --| 1,815,341 | 588,606 23,618 126, 165 5 15, 674, 458 | 19,431,950 
South Australia ....| 2,110,102 14,005 2 33 7 24,6: 7,461,288 
Western Australia...) 2 218, 522 86,879 8,486 5 | 2 5,564,641 





Tasmania ea aise ; 276,663 
New Zealand 202,586 | 119,401 467,387 | 44,673 | 26, 819 12,855,070 | 16,715,935 




















Australasia...... | 3,136 |1,424,002 | 5,741,297 | 959,038 | 1,199,514 | 111,303,801 |146,170,788 





* Including Treasury Notes, £484,626. 
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Insolvencies, 361 
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Iron, 208 
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Kaolin, 221 
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Land Laws of New South Wales, 423 
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Magnetite, 209 
Manganese, 210 
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of New South Wales, 312 
of Victoria, 312 
of other Colonies, 313 
Persons employed in, 302, 311 
Plant and Production of, 314 
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Salts, 219 
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Discovery of, 200 
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Social Condition, 82 
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Return from, 291 
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University of, 75 
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Educational System of, 69 
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University of, 75 


Taxation, Land and Income, 370 
Revenue from, 365, 381 
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Technical Education, 76 
Telegraphs, 187 
Telephones, 192 
Tin, 206 
Discovery of, 206 
Miners, 208 
Price of, 207 
Production of, 208 
Titanium, 208 
Tobacco, 261 
Area under, 261 
Average yield of, 262 
Consumption of, 107 
Imports of, 263 
Production of, 261 
Value of Crop, 263 
Topaz, 222 
Tourmaline, 223 
Towns, Population of, 47 
Trade, 130 
Balance of, 143 
External, 131, 143 


of each Colony, 139 
in Domestic Produce, 144 


in Gold, 149 


in Pastoral Produce, 149 


in Wool, 146 

in 1895, 155 

Intercolonial, 140 
Free, 154 


Persons engaged in, 305 


with Foreign Countries, 135 


with United Kingdom, 134 
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Universities and Colleges, 75 
United Kingdom, Trade with, 134 
States, Trade with, 136 


Victoria, Area and Boundaries of, 6 
Climate of, 11 
Constitution of, 16 
Educational System of, 67 
Settlement of, 2 

Vines, 252 
Area under, 253 
Production from, 253 


Wealth (Private), 319 
Diffusion of, 320 
Wellington, Foundation of, 4 
Population of, 47 
Wesleyan Church, 60 
Western Australia, Area and Boundaries 
Of, 87) 
Climate of, 13 
Constitution of, 19 
Educational System of, 68 
Settlement of, 2 
Wheat, 234 
Area under, 234 
Average yield of, 237 
Value of, 241 
Consumption of, 103, 238 
Imports and Exports of, 239 
Price of, 240 
Production of, 235 
Value of, 227 
Wine, Consumption of, 108 
Export of, 255 
Production of, 253 
Strength of Australian, 108 
Wolfram, 208 
Wool Clip, Value of, 284 
Weight of, 284 
Wool-growing, 275 
Wool, Prices of, 285 
Sales, 148 
Trade, 146 


Tramways, 178 we 
Trust Funds, 389 Zinc, 208 
Turquoises, 222 Zircon, 223 
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